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A TIME FOR HIGH RESOLUTION 


We have been told by Hoover that ‘‘food will win 
the war;’’ Hurley says ‘‘ships, and more ships”’ are the 
prime requisite; Baker wants an army of at least five 
Daniels says ‘‘destroyers by the hun- 
dreds,’’ and McAdoo emphasizes transportation and 
President Wilson, forging these several shafts 


million men; 


finance. 
into one irresistible weapon, 
has solemnly pledged Amer- 
ica to victory thru the exer- 
cise of ‘‘foree—without stint 
or limit,’’ which is the only 
argument the Prussian mili- 
tary caste can understand or 
appreciate. They wanted 
war, and with diabolical 
treachery- and intrigue plot- 
ted the assassination of the 
world’s peace and _ happi- 
ness for their own selfish and 
ambitious ends. Therefore 
they must be given war until 
every German from kaiser to 
peasant sickens at. the very 
thought of it. | 

Until the Prussian tiger’s 
claws are clipped and his 
fangs completely drawn 
there can be no possibility of 
a lasting peace. 

All that the nation’s lead- 
ers have said regarding the 
factors needed for winning 
the war—and each has, ex- 
pressed an absolute truth— 
can be summed up in the 
single word DETERMINA- 


















It is not necessary to suppress the natural pride that 
every American feels in the splendid way in which 
our soldiers, marines and sailors have met every test 
of battle, but we must keep always in mind the stern 
fact that the power of Germany can be broken only 
by a long series of crushing blows, of which the recent 








HOW TO WIN 


* * * * 


The way to win the war is for 
every one of us to WORK a little 
harder at our present jobs. This ap- 
plies to all of us, whether rich or poor, 
men or women. 


* * * * 


Every idle hour helps the kaiser in 
his damnable attempt to enslave the 
world. Wherever weare, or what- 
ever we are doing, let us do our work 
a little better. 


* * * * 


Even if we are not on war work, 
or helping the Government directly, 
we can help release others for such 
work by speeding up on our own jobs. 








TION. That is the force that will save food, provide 
funds, build ships, raise armies, equip and man de- 
stroyers, and win the war. It is a force to which every 
man, woman and child must contribute. 
any individual to do his or her full duty dilutes and 
weakens the nation’s war-making power to an exactly 
corresponding extent. The cheap and easy optimism 
that leaps to the conclusion that a few minor, or even 
comparatively important, military successes presage 
early peace is a danger carefully to be guarded against. 


Failure of 





short time the American forces facing the Germans 
will equal if not exceed the French and British armies 
combined. We can scarcely conceive what this means 
in the way of munitions, supplies and war materials 
of every kind that must be produced and transported 
overseas in a never-ceasing stream. Never before in 
the world’s history has any nation faced so hereulean 
a task. To its accomplishment we must gear every 
wheel of industry, dedicate every dollar of capital and 
devote every physical and spiritual energy we possess. 


Allied successes are merely 
the prelude. 

It is too much to hope that 
the desired result will be 
achieved without some re- 
verses. We must steel our- 
selves to pay the price of vic- 
tory. In the meantime let 
DETERMINATION be the 
watchword of every Amer- 
ican. If victories are re- 
ported they should only 
stimulate us to still greater 
sacrifice and service. If re- 
verses come let us meet them 
calmly and redouble our ef- 
forts all along the line. 

The imperative duty of 
every American in one ex- 
ceedingly important respect 
is admirably set forth in a 
poster issued thru the Com- 
mittee on Public Informa- 
tion by the United States 
Department of Labor, which 
is herewith reproduced. 

Our soldiers are going 
overseas at the present rate 
of 250,000 or more a month, 
and within a comparatively 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


and many a buyer can profit by taking 
a tip from our army engineers who 
specify the kinds of wood best suited to 
their needs. The big demand at the 
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proves that they offer buyers attractive values. For structural Our army engineers use large quantities of Port Orford Cedar c 
purposes or in ship building, Douglas Fir gains favor because of for pontoon material ; railroads use it for ties and crossing plank; TERM 
its length, strength and durability. For timbers, flooring, finish, while architects recommend Port Orford Cedar for interior trim, Pagan 
ceiling, bridge timbers, car or ship material, Douglas Fir is a columns, sash and doors, turnery, flooring, built-in buffets (“own 

good buy. siding, etc. 
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We'll be glad any time to advise with you on the - 71% 
many uses of these two woods. Write us today. mh ore 
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to date. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company = 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. | 
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Morale of Ship Building Forces 
Is of the Highest 


About the most interesting publications that reach , 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office these days are the house 
organs of the various ship building concerns on both 
coasts, the Gulf and the Great Lakes. Some of these 
publications are of good size and excellent typographical 
make-up, while others are less pretentious, graduating 
down to mere bulletins of crude appearance, but they are 
all characterized by unlimited vim, pep and optimism. 
Even the titles in many cases carry a punch, as for ex: 
ample ‘‘Heave Together,’’ ‘‘The Hun Hammer,’’ ‘‘Go- 
ing Some,’’ ‘Over the Top’’ ete. The editorials, leading 
articles, contributions in prose and poetry, and even the 
jokes, all reveal one grim purpose, and that is to build 
ships not only as fast as is humanly possible but to ac- 
complish the seemingly impossible. The recent visit of 
Director General Schwab and Vice President Piez of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to the ship yards on the 
Pacific coast has aroused the most intense enthusiasm 
and strengthened the already stalwart determination of 
the workers to put in their very best licks until the Hun 
is whipped. At one ship yard all the workers who have 
Sons in the army were asked to raise their hands, and 
the account said that it seemed as tho almost every hand 
went up. Therein lies one of the strongest reasons for 
the phenomenal speed the ship building program is now 
geared up to. Every man knows that the boys over there 
are absolutely depending on the ship builders to keep the 
reinforcements and supplies moving to the front in a 
steady stream and they are not going to fail in the trust. 
Neither are they going to tolerate any disloyalty. Of 
deep Significance, because it evidences the universal spirit, 
18 an item appearing in one of these house organs to the 
effect that there exists among the men an informal secret 
service so efficient that within a few minutes after any 
employee makes: a disloyal or unpatriotie remark he is 

en before a committee, given a hearing, and if found 


guilty is immediately discharged from the company’s 
employ. 

The ship yard workers have accomplished and daily 
are accomplishing marvels. Well deserved was General 
Pershing’s fine tribute on Independence Day in the form 
of a special message of congratulation closing with the 
words ‘‘ All hail, ship builders of America!’’ 





Storm Sash, a Means of Alleviating 
the Coal Shortage 


Retail lumbermen who handle coal know that a severe 
coal shortage threatens this winter. Many dealers have 
on their files orders placed in March and see no prospect 
of supplying the wants of their customers for some time 
yet. The Fuel Administration at present seems to be 
planning some sort of coal rationing this winter. In 
any event, the country faces the possibility of a very seri- 
ous coal shortage, and now is the time to take measures 
to mitigate the seriousness of the situation. 

In private residences, one of the best ways to conserve 
coal is to use storm sash for windows and doors in the 
winter. The ordinary glass door or window lets in a lot 
of cold, or, vice versa, lets out a lot of heat. In some 
sections of the United States winter is so severe that 
storm sash are universally used, but in a very large part 
of the country where they could be used to good advan- 
tage both retail*lumbermen and their customers know lit- 
tle of their use. 

There are many sash and door manufacturers that 
could with ease manufacture a number of storm sash. In 
fact, these manufacturers have little business at present 
and the manufacture of sash of this description would 





NOTICE 

The War Industries Board at Washington has 
issued the following order to newspaper pub- 
lishers: 

‘*Discontinue giving copies to anybody except 
for office-working copies or where required by 
statute law in the case of official advertising. 

‘*Discontinue giving free copies to advertisers, 
except not more than one copy each for checking 


purposes. 
‘*Discontinue all free exchanges.’’ 











materially help to swell the total business. However, 
while there is plenty of time to manufacture sash now 
there will not be later on when it gets cold. The thing 
to do, therefore, is for the sash and door manufacturers 
to solicit orders from the retail trade for delivery this 
fall. On the other hand, it would be an excellent thing 
for retail lumbermen to canvass their communities and 
get an idea of just how many storm sash can be disposed 
of and then place orders with the manufacturer. If there 
were such a thing as standardized windows and doors 
the need of such a survey would not be so great, but the 
vast number of different sizes will make imperative a 
somewhat detailed investigation before ordering. On the 
other hand, the manufacturers could not, as a business 
proposition, manufacture quantities of storm sash and 
doors of a certain size only to have orders for special 
sizes later on. In other words, it is ‘‘up td’’ the retail 
lumbermen to find out the size and quantity of sash 
néeded in the respective communities and pass this in- 
formation on to the manufacturer. It will be a compara- 
tively easy matter to secure backing from local fuel ad- 
ministrators. Therefore if all concerned will get busy 
right now it will be possible to save a great deal of coal 
and prevent much useless suffering. Incidentally, the 
business of all concerned will be increased. 





Bumper Crops Afford Opportunity for 
Farsighted Lumber Dealers 


One of the subjects regarding which it is necessary 
to use a little foresight is that of the housing of the 
forthcoming crop, and it is a subject in which the 
retail lumberman should be particularly concerned be- 
cause of the necessity in many instances of his getting 
out and hunting for business from every possible source 
to take the place of the deficiency in new building con- 
struction. 

The crop in many respects is going to be a bumper 
one and it is well evident that additional farm storage 
to take care of it will be required in many instances. 
The Food Administration will do all that it can to move 
old grain out of elevators in order to provide storage 
for the new crop, but elevator capacity is not sufficient. 

Nor is there likely to be a sufficient supply of cars to 
move the crops promptly from the farms. We are bound 
to have a big car shortage this fall, and wheat and other 


~ care of these needs when they arrive. 


grain will have to be held in storage near the points 
where grown until it is possible to move them. 

The lumber retailer should begin now to make an 
agricultural canvass of his section in order to find 
out as nearly as possible what the farmers are going to 
need and in order to provide a sufficient stock to take 
If an emergency 
should occur the Government would very likely rush 
cars laden with lumber under special dispatch in order 
to save grain from spoiling. It would be much bet- 
ter, however, for the retailer, taking thought for him- 
self, to provide in advance for such needs and thereby 
perform his function as a lumber merchant to his com- 
munity and earn his normal profit for this service. 

The Government has already offered to finance the 
farmer in the buying of additional grain storage space 
where he is unable to do it on his own financial re- 
sources. The’ instances, however, will undoubtedly be 
comparatively rare where such Government aid is 
needed. The farmer who has more wheat or corn than 
he has immediate facilities to take care of is pretty 
apt to have very excellent credit in his community 
without going to Washington for financial aid. How- 
ever, the offer makes it more certain that whatever 
lumber the retail dealer sells for this purpose will con- 
stitute perfectly good accounts upon his books, 

It is time, too, to get busy upon this proposition, 
because the wheat harvest has begun and is moving 
northward. 
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Price Fixing Committee Gives Scant 
Recognition to the Wholesaler 


The final decision of the prite fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board, as reported on page 39 of this 
issue, -while recognizing the fact that the wholesalers 
render @ service, does not permit them to charge more 
than the maximum price for mill shipments of lumber, 
the claim being made that this price is sufficiently high to 
eover this service. This means, of course, that on mill 
shipments the wholesaler’s only chance to make a profit 
is his ability to buy the lumber from the mill at less than 
the maximum fixed by the Government. On first thought 
this would seem to be all right, as there are many mills 
without sales organizations that depend on the wholesaler 
to market their output and are willing to allow him a 
liberal profit. But the unjust part of this arrangement 
lies in the fact that the War Industries Board has re- 
served the right to lower the price on lumber to the Gov- 
ernment if it is found that mills generally are selling to 
the commercial trade at less than the maximum price. 
Thus the manufacturers are placed in the position of 
facing a reduction in the already none too high price 
they are permitted to charge the Government if they make 
concessions to other buyers, while if the wholesaler who 
markets thet product is to be able to continue in busi- 
ness he must have a profit that can come to him only thru 
mills selling to him their product at less than the author- 
ized maximum. 

This feature of the order doubtless was intended as a 
stabilizer of prices, and to that end is desirable, but it 
leaves the wholesaler in a position that is impossible, un- 
léss the priee fixing’ committee can be induced to change 
its ruling. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes yet that 
justice will prevail and that an arrangement will be made 
that will permit the legitimate wholesaler to continue to 
do business and serve the Government and the trade in a 
way that, in many respects, only the wholesaler can. 

The order of the price fixing committee does not affect 
shipments by wholesalers. from their yards, as it applies 
only to mill shipments. 





Setting the Stage for Another 
Launching Carnival 


Searcely had the echoes of ‘‘the splash heard around 
the world’’ died away before the suggestion was made by 
employees of the Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry Docks 
Co. that Labor Day be made the occasion for again 
launching in a single day as many ships as can be sent 
into the water on that date, without holding back any 
that are ready before then. Vice President Piez of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, to whom the suggestion 
was made during his recent trip to the Pacific coast, has 
endorsed the idea and passed the word along to the vari- 
ous yards. Everywhere it is greeted with enthusiasm by 
the men, as well as the executive heads of the ship build- 
ing concerns. After holding a conference with labor lead- 
ers of the district J. J. Tynan, head of the Union plant 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Ltd.), an- 
nounced that San Francisco and Oakland yards will launch 
eighteen ships on Labor Day. The Los Angeles concern, 
from which the suggestion emanated, purposes to launch 
six, as against three launched on the Fourth of July. 

While the record of ninety-five ships launched on Inde- 
pendence Day is a pretty stiff hurdle to jump, it is hoped 
and expected that even that wonderful record may be ex- 
celled. When the news reaches Berlin no doubt the 


kaiser will fervently pray that there may be no more. 


American holidays for a long time if we are going to 
daunch a hundred ships eaeh time one rolls around. 





Reports from Wheat Fields Emphasize 
Need of Farm Granaries 


In the last two preceding issues the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN has endeavored to point out and emphasize the 
urgent need of farmers providing ample granary space 
for taking care of the fine crops of small grain, as well as 
cribs for the prospective large yield of corn. Reports 
from some parts of the wheat belt where threshing is in 
progress show that on account of shortage of cars for 
shipping out the rapidly accumulating grain the elevators 
are already clogged, and the growers who lack sufficient 
granary space on their farms face a serious situation. A 
news item appearing in this issue says that the elevators 
in Sangamon County, Illinois, are inundated by the golden 
flood of grain tho threshing has only fairly begun, and 
that one thousand cars are imperatively needed within the 
next three or four days to clear the bins and permit the 
elevator owners to continue buying. Urgent appeals have 
been sent to the regional railway directors and it is hoped 
that the situation may be speedily relieved. Whether it 
will be or not, the situation there is a barometer of what 
is sure. to occur in many other grain growing localities. 

With the transportation facilities of the country taxed 
to the utmost by the movement of troops, supplies and 
war materials of every sort ears can not possibly be pro- 
vided in sufficient numbers to move the tremendous ton- 
nage of grain that would norntally be marketed at or 
within a few weeks of threshing time. Most of this grain 
must be stored on the farms. The quantity that can be 
held in elevators is a mere fraction of the whole. The 
farmers have not realized this, and do not yet realize it, 
except in communities where they are already up against 


such actual conditions as those described in the news item 
referred to. It is the duty, as well as the opportunity, 
of the retail lumber dealers in all of the grain growing 
States to impress this need upon the farmers of their 
communities and see that the needed granaries are built. 
With an abundance of lumber in the yards and carpenters 
in almost every community who are unemployed because 
of the practical cessation of house building the necessary 
grain storage space can quickly be provided once the farm- 
ers realize the emergency that confronts them—and that 
confronts the country, because the preventable loss or 
waste of a single pound of grain at this critical time is 
a calamity and a crime. Let lumber retailers everywhere 
canvass the situation in their own communities and take 
upon themselves the patriotic duty of seeing that needed 
granaries are immediately built. 

Now is the time to act. Vain regrets afterward will 
not restore spoiled grain nor save its owners from finan- 
cial loss. 


A Petty Graft Worked on Worthless 
Cut-Over Land 


With all of the study that has recently been given to 
the utilization or disposal of cut-over timberlands there 
is one particular activity in this line that has not received 
any attention by lumber manufacturers and indeed has 
been conducted by people who have had no connection 
with lumber. The plan is not entirely a new one, as a 
scheme of this sort has been in operation as to absolutely 
worthless lands in Roscommon County, Michigan, for at 
least twenty years. 

The plan is to plat such lands into town subdivisions 
and dispose of the lots by prize, premium or raffle methods 
so that the purchaser thinks that he is getting something 
of at least a certain value for little or nothing. The 
chief profit of the promoter comes from the charge made 
for the abstract and papers, and the profit of four or 
five dollars thus realized on a lot that would be dear at 
the rate of $1 an acre is, of course, quite material. 

At least two concerns have been operating in Chicago 
in this way on worthless waste lands in Michigan, their 
plan being to get the names of people in attendance at 
moving picture shows and afterward to notify them that 
they have won a lot at a raffle held the,evening of the 
show. The raffle is not conducted publicly as a part of 
the evening’s entertainment, but everyone whose name is 
secured upon the cards is the happy winner of a lot. 
Either $11.80 or $12.80 a lot is charged for the abstract 
of title and as blanket printed abstracts can be used this 
of course is almost entirely profit. 

No one in the lumber industry, of course, will have any 
connection with such an obviously deceptive scheme as 
this. It should be remembered, however, that there are land 
selling schemes of all gradations ranging from this sort 
of graft up to the more solid and substantial ones; and 
the owner of cut-over timberlands who is being persuaded 
to enter into a promotion plan with some land company 
should investigate all of the conditions very carefully to 
be sure that he is not lending himself to some plan for 
imposing upon the unsophisticated and unwary people of 
the simpler sort who congregate in our large cities. 


Amended Order of War Industries Board 
Removes an Injustice 


In amending its price fixing order of June 14 so that 
on all Government orders on which the price is fixed by 
the Government the price in effect on the date of ship- 
ment rather than the price in effect on the date the order 
is placed shall control, this to apply to orders placed 
prior to June 14 for shipment after Sept. 14, 1918, the 
War Industries Board has removed the taint of injustice 
that affected the first order of the price fixing committee 
that required the mills to accept the price prevailing at 
time order was placed on all business on their books prior 
to June 14. Just a few days before the order fixing 
the maximum average mill base price at $28 orders were 
placed with the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau for 
nearly 300,000,000 feet of car material alone, practically 
none of which was or could have been shipped prior to 
June 14, and it would have been manifestly unjust to re- 
quire the mills to ship this material at the old price. 

As the matter now stands the mills pledge themselves 
to expedite shipments as much as possible and the Gov- 
ernment gives them the privilege of billing the lumber at 
the price in effect on date of shipment. 











Ship Yard Housing Activities 
Show Progress 

Some of the houses constructed for the ship yard work- 
men in the great plants near Philadelphia, Pa., it is an- 
nounced, will be ready for occupancy by the first of August 
and all of them by the end of the year. This new con- 
struction will care for more than 18,000 ship workmen, 
and their families also for a considerable proportion of 
the number. This is work of a permanent character, in 
which sanitation, lighting, schools, churches, stores and 
amusements have been provided for. 

In this direction also the announcement is of interest 
that a Government housing corporation has been organ- 
ized and incorporated, which will probabiy work upon 
much the same general lines as the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. The active developments of its plans will be 
awaited with interest. 








The Wooden Ship Steadily Growing ), 
Favor a 


Notwithstanding the many obstacles that attended ¢ 
beginnings of the wooden ship building program, bees 
-of ill advised speeifications, the difficulty of Bes 
skilled labor in an industry that had almost become a jpg 
art, and other causes, the faith of those who steadf 
believed that the wooden ship was destined to play a great, 
part in winning the war has been amply justified. I¢ isa 
far cry from some of the deprecatory opinions expreggy 
early in the war, even by officials high in Governms 
shipping circles, to the judgment voiced by Vice Prog. 
dent Piez of the Emergency Fleet Corporation on hig xp 
cent tour of the Pacific coast ship yards made in conjune | 
tion with Director General Schwab. In a speech at Por. 
land, Ore., Mr. Piez paid high tribute to the wooden gh 
builders and magnified the part that wooden ships arg j) 
play in winning the war, in the following language; 4] 
will frankly admit that I was at first skeptical about thy 
wooden ship, but since visiting your wooden ship yang 
and witnessing the wonderful work you are doing I hay 
become a firm believer in it. You men have revived 
lost art of wooden ship building and are building shipg of 
wood faster and better than they were ever built befor 
I can assure you that all capable yards will be kept bugy, 
You will not be out of a job, but instead you will have 
roll up your sleeves and work all the harder. We must wip 
the war, and you can help to do it with the wooden shipg.” 
The lumber industry takes justifiable pride in ity 
achievements in promptly supplying all material required 
for building wooden ships, thereby making a most impor. 
tant contribution to winning the war. It is a souree of 
satisfaction also to have been instrumental in helping ty 
reéstablish and perfect the great American wooden ship 
building industry which played so great a part in the ip. 
dustrial life of the nation in the decades preceding the 
Civil War. For several years, at least, following the close 
of the present strife the wooden ship yards will hum with 
activity and have an important share in providing the 
enormous quantity of shipping needed to bear a restored 
world commerce. 


Refining Fires of War Draw Fathers 
and Sons Closer Together 


Out of the refining fires of the great war will come one 
great result that will make a lasting impression upon the 
American citizenship of the future—it is going to bring 
the fathers and sons of this country closer together. One 
immersed in business affairs, the other probably in college 
life or in the social activities of the younger set, they 
have few interests in common and too often fail thoroly 
to understand one another. But war is breaking the bar 
riers down. With the son in the trenches or training 
camp and the father engaged in patriotic work at home 
and furnishing the sinews of war a new vista is being 
opened up, a clearer understanding is being arrived at and 
father and son are beginning to know and appreciate one 
another as never before—and when the war is over they 
will hardly drift apart again. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had the privilege of 
reading a letter from a typical red blooded American son 
to his father that emphasizes this new feeling. In part 
this letter follows: 

‘‘Dad, this is a letter of appreciation for all the won 
derful things you have done for me. I wanted to tell 
you Friday in the hotel, but Mr. was there and 
I felt so badly after leaving mother and the girls that it 
was a job to keep my chin up and smile. You've been 
the most wonderful dad a man could wish for, and there 
is no possible way I can thank you for the fine things 
you have done and the opportunities you have given me, 

. but it is my sincere wish that I may be spared so as I 
can show you that it has not all been in vain. I’ve tried 
to be a son that you could be proud of and I honestly 
believe that I’ve been more than half way successful. 
I’ve done things that have not been absolutely correct, 
but nothing very serious and nothing that a boy with 
good red blood in his veins wouldn’t do. 

‘*We’re going into this war with better than an evel 
chance of coming back. Of course, some of us are bound 
to go and if it should be me I know that both you and 
mother will be brave and consider it an honor to lose 
your son for the cause that we are fighting for. I want 
you to take the best of care of yourself and mother and 
be waiting for me when the ‘Sammiés’ come marching 
home. Now, dad, that is all I’m going to say on that 
subject, but I had to say that because it has been deep 
in my mind since you left Friday. 5; 

‘‘The entire —th Artillery Brigade left this morning. 
‘That includes the —nd (Bennie’s outfit), the —rd and 
—th. They started leaving early this morning. That 
means that it will only be a very few days before wé 
leave. Bennie was over last night and we had our last 
little chat. He was feeling fine and looked better that 
ever. I suppose that the entire division will get together 
again over there. The postal cards that announce our 
safe arrival will be mailed before we leave port, and 
be sent as soon as our transport hits the old country, 
so you won’t have to wait long for word. , 

“‘Well, dad, I’ll close and write again tomorrow o 
Tuesday. Best of luck and all my love toyou and the 
family from your loving son.’’ Be 

Such a letter is of the kind that spells appreciation and 
affection, given concrete expression thru the world calam 
ity, that will endure. ore: 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


END PILING OF FINISH 
From your experience in the lumber business, please advise 
as to how to keep our North Carolina pine finish clean. 
Would you consider it a good way to stand the lengths from 
5 to 12 feet on ends, or piled on top of each other? Do you 
think the lumber would warp from this way of taking care 


A 
*  anderstand a dustproof shed is the best, but I have not 


got the room for it. Let us hear from you immediately, as 
we have a car of North Carolina pine on the way and I am 
thinking of standing the pieces on ends.—INQuiRY No. 103. 

[The above inquiry comes from a lumber dealer in the 
State of New York. With end piling there is less oppor- 
tunity for dirt to settle in or on and thru the lumber, 
altho usually in end piling the very bottom of the boards 
will be seen to be less noticeably clean and bright than 
the top. To a certain extent this can be avoided by 
providing a slanted bottom on top of an ordinary tight 
floor so as to give a freer circulation of air beneath the 
ends of the lumber, thus drawing out the dust. 

There should be no warping with end piled stock if the 
first layers are properly supported at intermediate points 
as well as at the upper and lower ends. Lumber, of 
eourse, should not be merely stood slantwise against a 


wall without any support in the middle, except perhaps . 


on such short lengths as 5 or 6 feet. One middle support 
would probably be sufficient up to 10 feet and two sup- 
ports for longer stock. In end piling it is necessary only 
to provide for sufficient: angle from the vertical to keep 
the stock from tipping forward. 

A number of retailers end pile a great deal of their 
stock, some practically all of it, and are much pleased 
with this method of storage.—EpITor. | 


OPENINGS IN SPRUCE PRODUCTION DIVISION 


We desire to inform you that this office is now authorized 
to issue orders to the recruiting officers of the Army which 
will permit them to accept for our service any man not of 
draft age who has the necessary qualifications. 

Men liable for draft should apply direct to the provost mar- 
shal general, Washington, D. C., for orders permitting their 
local boards to induct them into the spruce production di- 
vision, Bureau of Aircraft Production. 

This division is in need of men with clerical, stenographical 
and mechanical ability as well as experienced loggers and 
mill men. 

Your interest in regard to this matter is appreciated by this 
headquarters and we wish to thank you for your courtesy.— 
Cc. P. STEARNS, Major, Signal Corps, U. S. Army, per W. P. 
StevENS, First Lieut., Spruce Production Division, Yeon 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


With the letter comes the following memorandum: 


1. Information as to the facts listed below is required of 
all men applying for voluntary induction into the spruce pro- 
duction division. 

2. Whether a man is successful in his attempt to enter this 
division will depend upon the action taken on his application 
by the provost marshal general. Each applicant should, after 
filing his application with the provost marshal general, keep 
in touch with his local board, or, in case applicant is at a 
distance from his own local board, with the nearest local 
board as named in his application. 

(a) Full name. 


(b) Order number. 

(c) Serial number. 

(d) Color. 

(e) Present classification (class and division). 

(f) Physical qualifications (as given by your medical ad- 
visory board). 

(g) Present address. 

(h) Designation of local board. 

(i) Designation of nearest local board, in case you are at a 
distance from the board under which you are registered. 

(j). Occupation which you are following, or for which you 
consider yourself best fitted. 

[Since the above was put in type another letter has been 
received from Lieutenant Stevens, as follows: 

In addition to the procedure mentioned in our letter, we 
might add that we would appreciate it very much if you 
would refer any man who is especially well qualified for our 
work to this headquarters in order that we might take this 
matter up with the provost marshal general and assist in 
securing his services for this division. We need men of special 
ability along different occupations connected with the sawmill, 
such as sawyer, foreman etc., as well as the ordinary expe- 
rienced loggers. 

Any effort taken by you in the furtherance of this matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to publish this in- 
formation in behalf of the Spruce Production Board and 
it will doubtless be of interest to our readers.—EDITOR. | 


TYPE BARKING EQUIPMENT WANTED 

As you know, in sawmills where the slabs etc. are used in 
making wood pulp they have “barkers” to remove the bark. 
In our sawmill here we make a gocd many “slab ties’ and it 
requires from three to five men to peel them. 

Would it be practical to use a “barker’’ to remove the bark 
from two sides of these ties? If so, these hard working men 
could be used for other work, and perhaps expenses cut down. 

If this idea is feasible I would be pleased if you could tell 
me where said “‘barkers” are made.—INQuiRyY No. 108. 

[Barking machines have been developed chiefly in the 
pulp wood industry for removing the bark from round lo 
or bolts prior to converting them into wood pulp. It is 
necessary that the bark be cleanly removed inasmuch as 
particles of bark are a material defect in paper. 

Such machines, however, are adapted only for working 
on the round logs and would not work upon ties after 
they had been slabbed or hewn upon two faces. A hand 
barker has, however, been devised more particularly for 
finishing up after the machine barkers, removing any small 
patches that they have left. It is, however, efficient and 
useful for other purposes. 

This device consists of an electric motor with a short 
shaft and with a cutting instrument mounted upon the 
end of the shaft that has knives much like the cylinder of 
a small buzz cleaner. This cutting hand is guarded upon 
all sides except the one which is intended to apply to the 
work and the entire device is suspended with a counter- 
weight from an overhead pulley. 

There is also a pneumatic barking device that consists 
of a pneumatically operated spud that is largely used for 
the removing of bark from ties and is very efficient for the 
purpose. The inquirer has been supplied with the ad- 
dresses of manufacturers of both devices.—EbITor. } 


WHERE TO SELL WALNUT LOGS 


I have received your letter of July 11 and am glad to send 
you two copies of our lists of manufacturers having contracts 
to supply the Government with gunstocks and airplane pro- 
pellers, also our circular in regard to walnut. You may be 
interested to know that we have received reports thus far from 
the Boy Scouts in regard to the location of walnut trees aggre- 
gating about 8,000,000 board feet.—A. F. Hawzs, acting chief 
of forest investigations, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Forest Service, Washington, D..C. 


[The circular sets forth that the price paid for walnut 
logs depends upon local conditions and emphasis is laid 
upon the fact that only logs 12 inches and over in diam- 
eter at the small end are wanted. A few logs will be 
accepted 6 feet in length, tho logs from 8 feet up are most 
urgently wanted. Trees that will furnish only one log 10 
feet long and less than 14 inches in diameter should be 
cut sparingly. The following companies are named in the 
list as purchasing walnut to be manufaetured into gun 
stocks and airplane propellers: 


T. F. Jennings, Marianna, Fla.; Hoosier Veneer Co., care 
J. R. Hartley, Columbus, Ga.; T. A. Foley, Paris, Ill. ; Langton 
Lumber Co., Pekin, Ill.; Ames Lumber Co., Edinburg, Ind. ; 
Hoffman Bros. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Perrine-Armstrong 
Lumber Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Ideal Veneer & Lumber Co., 
Franklin, Ind.; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; Hoosier 
Veneer Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Long-Knight Lumber Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Bear Bros., Madison, Ind.; L. J. Meek, Mun- 
cie, Ind.; Wood-Mosaic Co., New Albany, Ind.; Eisaman- 
Ricker Lumber Co., Peru, Ind.; Des Moines Sawmill Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa; Louisville Point Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
J. V. Stimson & Co., Owensboro, Ky.; Williamson Veneer Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Chillicothe Gunstock Manufacturing Co., Chillicothe, Mo. ; 
Illinois Walnut Co., East St. Louis, Mo.; Penrod Walnut & 
Veneer Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Frank Purcell, Kansas City, 
Mo. ; Pickrel Walnut Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; BE. F. Shell, Asheville, 
N. C.; M. Mosson Co., 545 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Bennett Lumber Co., 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Central Timber Export Co. (Mill at Delaware, N. J., John 
Hoyt & Co.), 115 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; May Lumber 
Co., 949 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; I. T. Williams & Sons, 
Eleventh Ave. and Twenty-fifth St., New York, N. Y.; St. 
Bernard Cherry Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati 
Walnut Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Martin-Barriss Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Ohio 
Veneer Co., 2624 Colrain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; Steele-Alder- 
fer Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; Burns & Knapp Lumber Co., 
Conneautville, Pa. ; Bristol Door & Lumber Co., Bristol, Tenn. ; 
Penrod Walnut & Veneer Co., Johnson City, Tenn. ; East Nash- 
ville Walnut Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Farris Hardwood Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Keystone Manufacturing Co., W. Rittenhouse St., Dikins, W. 
Va.; Breece Veneer Co., Kenova, W. Va. 


Quotations can be secured from any of the above com- 
panies.—EDIToR. ] 





For the twelve months that ended with June 30, 1918, 
there were built in the United States and officially num- 
bered 1,622 vessels of 1,430,793 gross tons. Of this total 
157 were wood seagoing vessels, having a total gross ton- 
nage capacity of 213,088. 





SOUTHERN PINE STATISTICAL REPORT FOR JUNE 


STOCKS ON HAND JUNE 1, 1918—JUNE CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND JULY 1, 1918. 








CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1918, 1917 AND 1916, BY MONTHS. 











































































































187 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS . Nes ’ 
=—— lle 147 SAME MILLS 
No. of On Hand | June June Stocks on Hand SSS = sence: 7) = =a Bas See 
Mills June 1, 1918 Cut Shipments July |, beat | 1918 | 1917 1916 
Louisiana......---------- | 56 443,853,625 157,711,512 159,965,940 441,599,197 | 
RRR 35 210.490:337 |  64.737.746 72/837.085 202'390,998 Months toa ae ai | PREG PR Less 
Arkaness Ye sees stten | 16 143,927,214 | 36,828,098 36,708,033 144.047 280 Cut ; ee ut mee - | ee 
Mamiped-<202ose 4 180,253,663 | 69,265, 83,687.41 ‘832, ee 
Alabama, - Soaeubegesenee | 22 85,876,996 29,311,043 32,129,887 83,058,152 MIP cad ce soccpees nos | 341,580,506, 351,306,191). 390,645,947) 439,752,792) 389,496,583| 331,721,422 
idaho 2 -<Sccccencace eae 25,120,962 6,953,040 9.470.474 22,603,528 <a aR 342,887,142; 336.778,974|| 352,261,684, —323,839,052|| 405,790,014| 314,675,559 
falas oe cece oss 6 29,098,894 10,059,763 11,222,028 27.936,629 SE ARO | 367,233,983! 385.871.172|| '403,361,490 373,873,189||  454,725,097| 398, 108,362 
MNEs corecccen set | 1 9,417,238 | 1,336,725 2,022,658 8,731,305 I crashing estecalappcnokinaig | faye yo eee | peg rpg poop ead ees 
| Re SE 008. 388, 229 || .275, 944,310) 886, 223, 
Motel ee | 187 1,128,038,929 | 376,203,806 408,043,519 1,096,199.216 June......2--sscccceennne| 332 007,524) 362,059,912] 387,016,374) 426,312,848) 395,236,566 | 365,673.77 
June Shipments were.....-.--------------02-0-o-oenevorensoneeeeenoeene nese 108.469; of Production Total Six Months... 2,112,267.949, 2,268,155,332) 2.333,909.520 2.339.160.902) 2.498,222.252) 2.206.941.6397 
CO ee ea Dora date catanca a tate wastse conaeeediees te Ns uction ORE ELE FORE EOS: SAIL, ELIE EM 759,499, -154,851)) 546, 879, 
Meera nnilandtibenieieds 6.02 <. ot eee cee ce neta yy el 2.82% 5 31,839,713 Ft. es ne a ses fenercons | 415,749,664) 521,318,820) 411,054,533) 457.239.273 
whee 76.207, of Normal September..vccccccccveenee[vocvw=s---e-[cniss----=n= | 380036899 382978.445] | 390962.900| | 368:500509 
eT, ee he a ae eee 79.02% of Normal N 2 Nonvesenneeseceerers|sonsesenennesfooss “-"""" ll 3796777051 336.512.5981 391.889.530| 354,593,149 
Suipments.tor the month.of Jsme were: . .....-2- = 52--<-pn0ka-neosnonsoneceansen< 82.72% of Normal cca ia ant epee “Coca Ri Baa Tah aa "107 gay 977 268 360.050,256| 396,000,026 
eee ee ee Eas epee a re ten Gin eae 86.92% of Normal December (i Naa tase ide. CRMC "hes Be Mab \ 321,117,647} 327,977,268) stn “ 
| | } | | 
RUNNING TIME FOR JUNE, 1918 Totals.......-------.|-..----------|-------------) 4,609,790,001| 4,782,046;894! 4,802,211.121' 4,475, 186.690 
140 Mills reporting * —— - for the month of oo 1918, re _ — com ain nian tae aianeaitin ttt as < co: secnctesdgtain sans, uoeeatinacinicaan’ 107.38% of Production, 
—_™ °° “aa eee” ee Giz Menthe I00F Ghiigmantt were ......2.2-c0reesccocatnecorenevanwsntasesceeeserntes 101.08% of Production 
Fo) Nill 6 >< ees Sohne “ + oe Se Pa SEAS AE? Se II, Re ORE RES SS ees LIS 32% of Production 
3104 * ae a oC he ioe 30.634 . Six Months 1916 Shipments were .........----------- 88.32% 
491 Causes not given_. Ae ee es 3,596,000 “ 
8052 Hours........-..------- - ih ke 73,125,000 Feet Twelve Months 1917 Shipments were....-....-----------------------42 Winadiareicaioes 103.14% of Production 
45 Mills did not report on running time. 2 Mills not operating. Twelve Months 1916 Shipments were... -.-.-...-..-----.--+-0- 2-200 -025le-2ne-e----- 93.17% of Production 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1918 AND 1917 
— BASSI 5S. ME ES aeRO OR RTL EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
| ‘a | Stocks June 1! June Cut June Shipments Stocks july 1 JUNE 1 1918. TO JUNE 30. 1918 
0. 
Mills RET: ame === ad 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 | 1917 | YELLOW PINE 
Seen EE, eS ! ' a fs H 
% a ere am | j : | FROM ; | OTHER KINDS TOTAL 
Louisiana 53 | 435,465.271| 533,840,755 154,657,811 168,911,310 156,814,415 184,904,272) 433,308,667, 517,847,793 Ses I Timber i FEET 
exas. 33 | 202,020,996 228,116,689. 63,196,029, 79,402,048. 70,343,695 85,858,183, 194,873,330 221,660,554 \ Hl 
Arkansas. ..| 16| 143,927,214 182,989,050! 36,828,099, 44.545.527, 36,708,033. 51,022,952 144,047,280 176.511.625 " | —F %, F x 
Mississippi. 41 | 172398.061 304.473.590' 66,049,902. 74,266,194) 79,887,590 84,362,597; 158,560,373 294.377, 187 See , pet eS et | % i eet a - 
Alabama. _| 16! 57,490,530, 76.977.288' 22:865.461. 24,367,874 26,497,716! 29,823,768. 53,858,275, 71,521,394 
Oklahoma ..| 3) 25,420,962 36,304,955! 6.953.040, 13,131,762, 9,470,474 12,064.123, 22,603,528 37,372,594 Pensacola ----| 2098867 | 100 | assc-s feos seer beste 098,867 
Florida | 6 |_—_-29,098.894 —36.641.989; 10,059,763, 13,609,548. 11,222,028 12.424.520' 27,936,629 36,827,017 Mobile. _ - | 2526775 | 100 | aye Tes | 2.526.775 
Missouri | 1 | 9.417.238 9,638,034) 1,336,725 1,672,834; 2,022,658 2,834,335. 8,731,305, 8,476,533 Pascagoula 322.000 | 100 | epegs * s 322.000 
— —--—-—-—-- =| } $a port.... 1 : i | BEBE Be hide oxigen: tho | . 
Totals... | 169 \1 074.939, 166,1 407,982,350/361,946,830419,907,097'392,966,609463,294,750,1,043,919,387|1,364,594,697 New Orleans- | 8.000 | 100 | |. a 89. 
Add 18 Mills, | | k | | St. Andsews Bay......-.-2--}.4--- =. --[- ----- ]}----*------ DME |-------- -- [---- || ------------- 
Ro report 1917) 18 53,099,763 \ 14,256,976 15,076,910 52,2798 Bt econ res } ere 
* 187 1 128,038,929 376,203,806, 408,043,519 '1,096,199,21¢! ax \ | 
ee 3 | 1 | iG Last Quarter from March Ist. ; it \ ! ! 
NOTE=*iguen wich sonia: of Rent lieatieiaad. terrace to May 3ist.....-..------ | 41709801 | 100 |... i). rs oe | 41,709801 
June 1, 1918—Stocks on Hand iess than same date 1917_..-..:..-.--------------- 333,043,184 Feet, or 23.65% Previously reported, Quarter| | | 
July 1, 1918—Stocks on Hand less than same date 1917... .....-...-...2.--------.- 320,675,310 Feet, or 23.50% ‘ trom Dee. th, to Feb. 28th.| 50,308,691 | 98.8 |) ~ 600,000 ae oe 50,908,691 
June, 1918—Cut less than June, 1917... - * I l 


June, 1918—Shipments less than June, 1917 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Industry proceeds at a swift pace, tho wholesale 
trade in some sections is slowing down a bit. New 
wheat is beginning to reach the market and farmers 
are very busy with the harvests. The condition of 
crops is spotted, tho on the whole the outlook continues 
excellent. Especially encouraging are the reports from 
the winter wheat sections, where the yield per acre was 
greater than expected. The winter rye crop was a 
record. The corn generally has needed rain and heat 
and has received both in varying quantities this week. 
Summing up the week, the condition of the crops not 
already secure has improved. Collections, broadly 
speaking, are good. The banks are experiencing record 
demands for money and interest rates are very firm. 
On the whole there seems to be no prospect of a money 
shortage, tho, of course, bankers grumble and speak of 
the great demands made upon them. That is only 
natural, for the banker selis money and hence if he 
can get>his customers to believe that it is scarce it is 
just that much easier to get high interest. The most 
encouraging feature in the entire industrial situation 
is the progress made by the Americans and our Allies 
in France. We are going to win and all effort, all 
thought and all industry are working to bring this 
about. 

* * * 

Demand for southern pine is not very heavy, tho 
from all reports the volume of Government business 
being booked is increasing. The fact is that many 
Government orders have been held 
up pending official signatures, but 
as the need for lumber for canton- 
ment additions and the like has not 
decreased it is probable that a sudden avalanche. of 
orders will descend. In support of this it is significant 
that in several sections of the South the Government 
is holding a great number of empty cars for Govern- 
ment business, tho no statement is at hand that shows 
these cars are held for lumber. With the withdrawal 
of the exemptions granted for those working on orders 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation many sawmills 
are losing much skilled labor and this will soon be 
shown in production figures. Transit cars are not sell- 
ing well and to move them concessions have been made 
from the maximum list in more than one marketing 
section. Reports from more than one section indicate 
that while the bulk of orders are being placed at the 
Government maximum list there are instances in which 
concessions are given. Stocks on hand are not any too 
large for the grades in the greatest demand, especially 
the lower grades. There are spots where the supply 
of empties is not adequate, but on the whole the car 
situation is better than might be expected. The re- 
strictions on shipments to the East are being slowly 
done away with and the demand for lumber in that 
section is such that the additional supplies that get 
thru are readily absorbed, In fact,. manufacturers 
will find that as the demand slackens up in other sec- 
tions it will increase in the East, provided, of course, 
the improvement in the railroad situation continues. 
For the last two weeks production has shown a slight 
increase until now it is approximately 85 percent of 
normal. For the week ended July 19 a group of 146 
mills reported that orders were booked for 55,591,245 
feet, they shipped 77,589,340 and cut 75,082,011 feet. 
This group of mills has on hand unfilled orders for 
about 27,000 cars. Reports from the sections in which 
wheat is being threshed indicate the beginning of a 
large demand for granaries, and it will not be long 
before the country retailers will begin buying consider- 
ably more stock than at present. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


* * * 


The hardwood market is more a war,market than 
ever. Dullness in building activities, and the usual 
channels that absorb hardwoods is especially notable 

now because of the season and be- 
HARDWOODS cause commercial buyers sought to 
get lumber forward for immediate 
requirements prior to the advance in freight rates. 
Furniture factories, however, are quite busy and of 
course are buying a lot of lumber. The demand for 
furniture is excellent, especially for good pieces, be- 
cause the war wages earned by many workers render 
it possible for them to make purchases that in ordinary 
times they could not make. The situation is somewhat 
the same as in England, where, for example, workers 
in munitions plants developed a sudden penchant for 
the purchase of expensive pianos whether or not they 
could play them. The hardwood outlook is anything 
but discouraging for the manufacturers. Stocks are 
not heavy and the direct and indirect war demands 
supplemented with even slight purchases from the com- 
mercial trade are sufficient to take care of, practically 
all of the lumber offered. A few bargains have been 
offered lately, but on the whole the market is unusually 
firm for this season. The British War Mission is pur- 
chasing considerable quantities of hardwoods of 
various species and so is the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. Indeed, the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
asks for quotations on a number of lots of hardwoods 
each week, the following list being a typical example: 
5,000 feet 16/4 FAS plain red oak, 5,000 féet 16/4 No. 1 
common plain red oak, 25,000 feet 6/4 FAS plain 
red oak, 25,000 feet-6/4 No. 1 common plain red 
oak, 25,000 feet 5/4 FAS plain red oak, 25,000 
feet 5/4 No. 1 common piain‘* red oak. White oak 
flitches are also sought, one requisition, for example, 
calling for 400 6x11 or 12-inch 12-foot sound, square 
edged white oak. While production is not up to normal 
in either the South or North some improvement has 
been shown this week. Manufacturers are largely 
cutting to round out broken stocks and holding down 
to a minimum the thicknesses and grades in least 
demand. 


os 


The demand for spruce in the East is very brisk; in 
fact, more stock could be sold than is produced for 
market. The Government has revised spruce prices and 

while the item prices have not been 
SPRUCE announced they will show approxi- 
mately an advance of $4 a thou- 
sand over the old list. The mills have so much Gov- 
ernment business on hand, labor supply is so unceytajn 
and the cost of production mounts so rapidly that they 
are very chary about entering into future contracts. 
The result is that when a little stock is found avail- 
able for the commercial market it is shipped right out 
and sold at the current prices. This really is of much 
advantage to consumers, for it enables the picking up 
of odd lots of stock that it would be impossible to ob- 
tain otherwise. Much Canadian spruce is coming into 
the United States and meets with a ready market. On 
the Pacific coast rapid progress is being made in the 
spruce program and the Government is also laying plans 
for a comprehensive marketing campaign. No matter 
what may happen in the production of other woods, the 
cut of spruce in the Pacific Northwest is certain to 
increase steadily, especially as the labor supply is as- 
sured by the constantly increasing number of soldiers 
being sent to the woods and the sawmills. 


* * * 


While the volume of inquiry for North Carolina pine 
has increased greatly, actual orders placed are on a 
small scale, tho the volume is slightly greater than for 

the preceding week. Government 


NORTH purchases are not heavy, and this 
CAROLINA causes some surprise, for the under- 
PINE standing was that heavy orders 


would be placed shortly. For an 
outsider, of course, it is impossible to say what the 
Government is going to do, but the delay seems to be 
largely caused by stress of work that has prevented 
the signing of the necessary orders. It is well known 
that the construction division of the Army has ready 
to start a number of projects that will use many million 
feet of North Carolina pine, but actual work is de- 
layed awaiting the official order. The Government is 
planning to establish a concentration yard in North 
Carolina pine territory where a large stock of lumber 
will be carried and drawn on by Government contrac- 
tors to fill rush needs and obviate the necessity of 
going out and buying from retailers in order to finish 
up jobs. The logical conclusion would be that North 
Carolina pine would be carried in the yard, but it is 
not safe to rely upon this because of previous instances 
of Government purchases. The Government maximum 
list and the rules governing its application are not 
entirely cleared up and this halts a good deal of com- 
mercial business. When all of the points are adjusted 
a number of orders will undoubtedly be placed. The 
larger mills generally ask the maximum Government 
prices, but some of the smaller companies offer con- 


cessions. 
* * e 


The cypress market exhibits little, if any, change. 
While many mixed car orders are placed by retailers 
the bulk of the business continues to be with factory 

consumers. The car supply is better 
CYPRESS and so is the labor supply, tho the 
latter is of inferior quality. Pro- 
duction has not, been increased and. shipments are 
heavy enough to prevent any noticeable accumulation 
of stock except the higher grades. However, there is 
a ready market for thick, clear cypress and the manu- 
facturers are cutting the logs to meet the demand, not 
attempting to fit the demand to the lumber after it is 
sawn, and so are in a very good position. Railroad ma- 
terial is in excellent demand and large inquiries have 
been going the rounds of the mills with some business 
resulting. An occasional ‘‘bargain’’ is given by some 
mills to get rid of accumulations, but, on the whole, 
the market is very firm at the prices that have prevailed 
for several weeks. The manufacturers have the ut- 
most confidence in cypress and are not disposed to give 
concessions. Not many years ago cypress was a wood 
of which little was thought, but some men with vision 
and understanding began its manufacture and today 
it is one of the most satisfactory kinds of lumber on 
the market, enjoying at all times a steady and depend- 
able demand. Naturally, such men are not worried 
by any temporary slackening in demand, nor are they of 
the type who cut prices as a means of selling lumber. 
They sell on quality. 


* * * 


Production in the western pines country proceeds at 
a good rate and the mills pay more attention to this 
feature of the business than to booking orders. Stocks 

are probably from 50 to 60 percent 
WESTERN of normal for this season and with 
PINES the mills facing exceptionally heavy 
demands this fall more lumber is 
needed. As soon as lumber is in condition to ship sales- 
men have no difficulty in disposing of it; indeed, half 
the time salesmen: wait around until notified by the 
mills that so many feet of such and such an item can 
be sold. Most of the mills still have accumulations of 
orders booked earlier in the year and are busy ship- 
ping them. Because of the uncertain labor outlook, 
increasing cost of production and the certainty that 
stock can be sold without trouble the manufacturers 
are not entering into future contracts, preferring to 
take the market at the time the lumber is ready for 
shipment. In California and southern Oregon the sup- 
ply of cars is good and rather heavy eastern shipments 
continue to be made. In the Inland Empire, while ship- 
ments are going forward at a good rate, the tendency 
of the Government to store cars suitable for wheat 
hauling is expected to have an effect before long. 
Prices are very firm, tho it is hardly true to say that a 


x 


definite list exists, because the price obtained depe 
in large measure upon the ability of the manuf 
to deliver promptly. Retail buying is seasonal, 
factory buying holds up well. For the week enggj 
July 13 a group of thirty-five Inland Empire mills gy 
24,843,914 feet, shipped 20,825,000 feet and bookeg 
orders for 11,900,000 feet. Normal production is ggg. 
mated at 27,375,000 feet. 


The demand for hemlock is seasonal, but it igs 
sonal in a much larger territory than that in which 
hemlock is usually sold. This is just another way of 

saying that hemlock selling tery. 
HEMLOCK tory has been greatly expanded 
: the difficulty of getting other 
cies of lumber to market in some sections and h 
hemlock is called upon to fill up the gap. Mills arg 
very well sold up; in the East the Government ep. 
tinues to take most of the cut, while in the North 
stocks are now about 25 percent smaller than at thig 
time last year, and last year they were below normal, 
The hope of some of the manufacturers that the Goy. 
ernment would place orders for hemlock for cantop. 
ment additions is now dead, but in sight is plenty of 
other business to absorb all.of the lumber in first handg 
—and then some. Prices are quite firm, with a tend. 
ency to advance as manufacturing costs advance. Pro. 
duction is pressed as much as possible, as the many. 
facturers are assured of a market for all of the lumber 
that can be produced. 


* * * 


White pine demand keeps up well. In the East 
stocks in the hands of buyers and sellers are small, 
with the result that fresh arrivals or the new cut as it 

reaches shipping condition sells very 
WHITE well. Much of the demand is indus. 
PINE trial, tho retailers do buy a lot of 
the lower grades, while the box and 
crating manufacturers are continually on the hunt for 
Jumber. In the North production is being pressed ag 
rapidly as possible and all of the mills have all the 
business that can be attended to. The demand ig 
largely from industrial sources, but there is an encour- 
aging volume of retail buying. White pine is such a 
staple that those accustomed to handling it pay little 
attention to competing woods when it is possible to 
get white pine. The lower grades and thick finish are 
in most demand and quotations recently put out show 
advances on these items; otherwise the price situation 
is largely unchanged. The car supply remains good, 
but there are indications of a shortage. 


* * * 


The shipment of Douglas fir has exceeded the pro- 
duction for some weeks and stocks exhibit a decidedly 
‘*spotty’’ condition. Clears have long been prac- 

tically impossible to get in quantity 

DOUGLAS and stocks of clear flooring, ceiling 
FIR and drop siding have shown very 
material shrinkages of late. Dimen- 
sion is also getting scarce at some points, but it is so 
easily and quickly produced that no real scarcity need 
be feared. Retail buying is not heavy, but there are 
indications of a revival. The crops in the northern tier 
of States, where much fir is sold, are not safe as yet, 
and until the condition is known retailers will not place 
orders for more than urgently needed stock, especially 
as maximum prices will hold for six weeks. Special cut- 
ting orders are plentiful and it is significant that some 
export business has recently been booked, assurance 
first being given that the sizes and grades called for 

are not required by the Government. The signs of a 

coming car shortage are noticeable. At times there 

are plenty of cars for loading, while at other times 
there is a scarcity. The Government is storing cars 
suitable for grain hauling and that a severe car short- 
age is expected by the Railroad Administration may 
be deduced from the fact that train loads of empties 
are being shipped to the fir territory for loading can- 
tonment stock for eastern and middle western delivery. 

For the week ended July 13 a group of 132 mills eut 

67,955,462 feet, or 20.11 percent less than normal pro- 
. duction of 85,156,360 feet. Orders booked were 2,895, 

215 feet less than actual production, while shipments 

were above actual production 3,083,708 feet. Rail 

orders were below rail shipments 11,280,000 feet, thus 

reducing the balance of unshipped rail orders to 9,425 

cars. Prices, while not always up to the maximum list, 

indicate a strengthening tendency toward the maxi- 


mum. 
* * * 


There is a notable spread in the prices between 
clears and *A* red cedar shingles, the cause being that 
the demand for the clear shingle has held up better 
than that for the *A* grade. Pro- 
duction, however, is on a very scanty 
basis, with the result that no over- 
supply threatens. In the East a 
tendency is noted to order fall requirements now, tho 
it does not appear that the consumption of shingles 
will be up to that of normal years. However, there 
is going to be a great deal of industrial housing work 
this fall and many roofs will be overhauled, so the 
demand may surprise those who do not consider the 
situation carefully. The call for cypress shingles holds 
up very well. The mills are not able to accumulate any 
stock and shipments of green shingles to accommodate 
customers are still rather common happenings. Most 
of the shingles are sent out in mixed cars. White cedar 
shingle demand has not changed to any appreciable 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


extent. The edge is off of the lath market and in some © 


districts. they move slowly, while in others sales are 
equal to the supplies offered. 
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~ AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE 


While ‘ze order of events on the West Front has been 
reversed und progress in driving back. the Teutonic forces 
js being made, it is not safe to conclude from the suc- 
cesses at{2ined in battle that the war is nearing an end, 
The grentest danger to any nation in time of war is the 
develop.ent of a well defined idea that peace is mear. 
The American people are just beginning to develop their 
resources on a war basis in order to give the support nec- 
essary to back up the fighting forces of the allied coun- 
tries in urope. Anything that would tend toward hesi- 
tation «¢ this time is a menace to the general situation. 
It is evident that neither the President nor the people 
of this country want peace unless it is a satisfactory 
and enjuring peace and the time has not arrived in the 
progress of American participation in the war when 
thoughts of peace can be given serious consideration 
without weakening the position of this country. 

In 2 view of this situation it would scem essential 
that the efforts of the producing element of the country 
be directed in a more determined manner toward a read- 
justment to @ war basis. This will require time and per- 
sistence, but it will be accomplished, either by the volun- 
tary action of individual manufacturers or, if need be, by 
Governmental action. It would seem to be far better if 
this readjustment can be brought about thru voluntary 
effort. There are thousands of plants thruout this coun- 
try that are operating far below capacity and their busi- 
ness is slowly dwindling. This is the result of the situa- 
tion as it relates to raw material, to transportation, to 
labor and to the capital market. 


These are factors that are a natural outgrowth of 
war-time. The tremendous demands of the Government 
and the allied countries in Europe make it necessary to 
conserve resources such as raw materials, transporta- 
tion, labor and capital. The financial market and affairs 
of the Government have been well handled. The material 
markets are kept under control and the labor situation 
now commands the attention of the administration at 
Washington. There is one phase of the capital market, 
however, that is not easy to handle; namely, the codordin- 
ation of plant facilities, representing invested capital. 
Speaking generally, there is little excuse for plant idle- 
ness that is more than temporary. The requirements of 
the Government are so great as to make necessary a 
tremendous increase in the production of the country. 
This demand is also so great as to restrict—thru the lim- 
itation on the available supplies of materials and in trans- 
portation facilities—the output of so called nonessential 
industries. Naturally, this would put those plants out of 
operation were it not for the fact that the Government 
requires the plant capacity; hence it is necessary to shift 
the production of these so called nonessential plants to the 
making of war supplies. 

An illustration of this is found in the furniture indus- 
tries and thousands of woodworking establishments scat- 
tered over the country. The piano men, the furniture 
makers, the cabinet makers, the store fixture manufac- 
turers and concerns engaged in similar lines feel the pres- 
sure and the falling off in orders. Some of these concerns 
are closed down entirely, while others are operating at 
about 25 percent of normal capacity. These factors are 
needed together with their organization for war work. 


One of the most insistent needs of the Government at the 
present time is airplanes in large quantities. With little 
transformation it is possible to change many plants into 
manufacturers of airplane parts. 

So far this transformation has met with only limited 
success, not because of an inability to adapt the plant 
facilities to the making of airplane plants but because of 
a lack of proper coérdinaticn that would make these vari- 
ous units an integral part, as far as production is con- 
cerned, of the airplane busihess. When it is recalled that 
there are thousands of parts that go to make up an air- 
plane and that these parts must be assembled and aceu- 
rately fitted before the machine can be tested and put into 
the air, it is not surprising that many experiences in air- 
plane manufacturing have been a disappointment. Nor 
is that the fault of the Government. 

Thousands of manufacturers today are seeking contracts 
of the Government, as individuals, as manufacturers of 
airplane parts with the view of shipping these parts to 
the east coast or to France for assembly. Manufacturers 
on a large scale, who have attempted to direct the assem- 
bling of a large number of codrdinated parts at a place 
remote from their manufacture, say that experience 
teaches that this is a costly and unsatisfactory way of 
getting results. There are too many elements of uncer- 
tainty to contend with, thus making it impossible to get 
accurate results because of the absence of one particular 
part thru a delayed shipment of a consignment or of a 
failure of some manufacturer to live up strictly to the 
specifications. 

In order to get the most efficient work it would seem to 
be wise on the part of manufacturers to work out a co- 
ordinated plan of action and provide for a local assem- 
bling of parts with the view of eliminating as far as pos- 
sible the deficiencies that interfere with the final produc- 
tion of the finished product. This applies with equal force 
to other war activities, but as 85 percent of the airplane 
is composed of wood the difficulties in the way of a gen- 
eral parcelling out of contracts for the manufacture of 
parts without a codrdinated control and unified plan are 
apparent. 

The United States Government’s experience in banking 
is not only achieving the main purpose of systematizing 
and coérdinating our finances but is resulting in a pe- 
cuniary profit. According to the Federal"Reserve Boards, 
at the present rate the combined excess profits for all Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, after the payment of 6 percent divi- 
dends, may easily reach 50 percent of the paid in capital 
at the close of the present calendar year. The earnings 
of the first half of 1918 were $24,850,000 for the Federal 
Reserve system, while the current expenses were $4,040,- 
000, leaving a net of $20,810,000. After the payment of 

dividends to June 30, which all of the Federal Reserve 
banks have done, and making a reservation for deprecia- 
tion on securities, there remains $17,000,000. If this rate 
were maintained and the expenses ran about the same the 
net profits for the year 1918 would approximate $34,000,- 
000, compared with a paid in capital of $76,000,000. Half 
of the excess profits goes to the United States Treasury, 
until the surplus of the bank is 40 percent of paid. in cap- 
ital, and then all of the excess passes into the Treasury. 

The Federal Reserve System acts as the fiscal agent of 


AND TRADE 


the Treasury and the various Federal Reserve banks act- 
ing in that capacity have been accomplishing wonders in 
the war-time financing. In view of these earnings, how- 
ever, it would seem that there should be a little more lib- 
erality on the part of the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
banks in the handling of Government loans. In the early 
flotations it was necessary to borrow help liberally from 
the banks, but it would now seem that the war financing 
problem has become so much a regular business of the 
Government that the machinery of handling these loans 
should be provided by the Federal Reserve banks, and 
bankers agree that the policy of the Government in float- 
ing its loans without profit to the banking interests of the 
country is a wise one, but some of them are not quite con- 
vineed that this should be done at an actual loss to mem- 
ber banks, especially when the earnings of the Federal 
Reserve banks and profits accruing from their operations 
are sufficient to pay the freight on the actual loans. 

It would seem to a business man, not expert in legal 
matters, that the contract as tentatively drawn for stipu- 
lating the basis of compensation for the railroads, during 
the period of Governmental control, coincides completely 
with the original outline made by President Wilson the 
latter part of December, 1917. One of the mystifying 
features is that the railroad managers should indicate a 
disposition to take the contract as it stands, while at the 
same time investors in railroad securities should emphat- 
ically oppose the compensation provision. Necessarily, the 
contract is quite technical and not easy to grasp. 

Altho Federal control of the railroads was apparently 
actuated by the need to control absolutely the disposition 
of troops and supply movements there is no doubt that the 
financial condition of the railroads in the latter part of 
1917 was an equally important factor in prompting the 
action; possibly it hastened the action. No doubt some 
operating economies and advantages will be effected by a 
centralized control, but even our railroad men seriously 
question whether one man and one board can control 
231,000 miles of, railroad track representing $17,500,000,- 
000 investment and employing nearly 2,000,000 people 
with the same efficiency generally expected to result from 
a centralized control. It is a war-time measure and sub- 
stantially those who framed the contract for control have 
adhered to the main provision. The railroads will receive 
an average net return on the basis of the 3-year test pe- 
riod; the properties will be maintained in equally good 
condition as under private control, and the roads will be 
returned at the expiration of the agreement. 

But it is pointed out that in the contract certain other 
possibilities may arise that might nullify these provisions 
entirely. An eastern writer points out an instance where 
this might take place. Suppose two competing lines are 
operating between two cities; the Government under its 
controlled system may decide that one of these lines is 
sufficient to carry the traffic. Under the tentative con- 
tract the carrier whose line is abandoned must release the 
Government from all claims of compensation. Thus its 
business would be destroyed by being thrown entirely into 
the hands of its competitor, while its own hands were tied 
because it was compelled to absolve the Government from 

any claim to recover damages. This would not seem to 
be equitable to those who have invested in that railroad 
property, 





MACHINERY NOW 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—Recently it was the priv- 
ilege of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s representative to 
visit the plant of the New England Westinghouse Co., 
which is turning out heavy Browning machine guns for 
the Ordnance Department. - 

Until the Browning contract was given to this com- 
pany it was engaged in the manufacture of rifles for the 
Russian Government. It has one of the most modern 
and highly organized woodworking establishments in the 
country, which now is lying idle, with only a caretaker or 
two to look after the machinery. 

The reason for this disuse is that the Ordnance De- 
partment up to date has not seen fit to utilize the big 
plant for the manufacture of gunstocks for other rifle- 
making concerns which do not have the same facilities. 
Enormous quantities of blank gunstocks are being dried 
for other concerns in the great kilns of the New England 
Westinghouse Co. 

There is talk to the effect that the Ordnance Depart- 
ment is about to place with the company a contract for 
1,000,000 gunstocks. This will be a godsend, utilizing 
valuable machinery and giving employment to many per- 
sons. It is probable that women will be placed on most 
of the machines if this contract comes thru. Many 
women worked in the woodworking department before it 
was shut down and were taken over into the Browning 
gun plant. They probably will be brought back and their 
number greatly augmented, men being secured for the 
heavier work on machine guns. 

The labor situation in New England and thruout the 
war industries plants generally is far from good. Big 
men are hoping the Government will soon get active on 
its proposal to stabilize wages in order that ‘‘labor steal- 
ing’? may stop. Uncle Sam himself has been an offender 
in this regard, representatives of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation on many occasions having gone into rifle 
and other plants and offered individuals more money than 
they were receiving. 

With General Pershing crying for every machine gun, 
automatie pistol and artillery piece possible, it is. absurd 
for any representative of Uncle Sam—direet or indirect— 
to be engaged in the gentle art of ‘‘stealing’’ labor from 
other essential industries. As long as Uncle Sam does 
this he will have a lot of trouble convincing private plant 
officiais that they have not the right to do likewise when 
by so doing they can boost production of munitions greatly 
desire] in France. 

Felix. Frankfurter, chairman of the War Labor Policies 





IDLE SOON MAY MAKE GUNSTOCKS 


Board, announces that conferences have been held with a 
long list of representative employers and employees look- 
ing to the standardization and stabilization of wages and 
working conditions. 

This probably will mean an ultimate 8-hour basic work 
day for all industries engaged on war work, unless it be 
in the South, where thé labor situation is admittedly 
wholly different from that which obtains in the North 
and West. No definite announcement on this point has 
yet been made. Where Uncle Sam pays the price, of course, 
he can have something to say regarding hours of labor. 
But he can hardly fix prices on a flat basis and then turn 
around and increase costs 20 percent or more without 
readjusting the price he will pay for the war product. 

This week the Department of Labor hopes to complete 
the organization of State Advisory Boards of the United 
States Employment Service in the twenty-eight States 
west of the Mississippi River. Leaders of industrial man- 
agement and labor representing the States came here last 
week for a conference. 

The conference represented, according to Nathan A. 
Smyth, acting assistant director general of the employ- 
ment service and chief of its unskilled labor section, ‘‘ the 
taking of the nation into partnership with the employ- 
ment service and its task from the word go.’’ The spokes- 
men for employers and workers pledged the complete co- 
operation of their organizations. E. D. Howard, of the 
industrial bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, said that that body and its constituent or- 
ganizations would work with the national and field officers 
of the Service, while Charles P. Howard, of Portland, Ore., 
made a similar promise as spokesman for the American 
Federation of Labor. 

‘The war industries of the country are at present short 
of 500,000 unskilled workers and their coming needs will 
eall for between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 more,’’ Mr. 
Smyth told the conferees. He-added: 

Similarly, the demand for skilled workers for war produc- 
tion exceeds the immediately available supply and before long 
we will have to take every tool maker and die sinker in on 
war work and put him in war industry. Our industrial army’s 
mobilization is a task more difficult than that of the raising 
of the fighting forces and the community labor boards of the 
employment service, which will have general charge of the 
recruiting and distribution of labor among local industries, 


have a task that is of greater magnitude than that of the 
draft boards. 


If America is to ‘‘carry on in the industrial side of the 
war,’’ he continued, ‘‘non-war enterprises mu:t make sac- 


rifices with respect to labor just as they are making them 
with respect to fuel, steel and other materials.’’ 

Felix Frankfurter, assistant to the secretary of labor 
and chairman of the War Labor Policies Board, said that 
with the working out of the Selective Service Act the ad- 
ministration ‘of the war labor supplying program will 
stand as the supreme monument of what voluntary co- 
operation can accomplish in a democracy, ‘‘The volun- 
tary codperation of a free people is the greatest force 
behind the war labor recruiting program,’’ he said. 

Appreciation by the country of the patriotism of its 
wage earners was urged by Unarles P. Howard, speaking 
for the American Federation of Labor. The local com- 

- munity boards, he said, should do much to improve local 
conditions of Saison. housing and other conditions 
to increase the efficiency of workers. 

Dudley Kennedy, employment manager of the Amer- 
ican International Corporation, at Hog Island, said that 
the employnient service had overcome his original skepti- 
cism thru its ability to supply his company’s 30,000-man 
plant with labor. 

Other speakers were John B. Densmore, director general 
of the employment service, who presided; William E. Hall, 
national director of the Public Service Reserve, the re- 
cruiting arm of the employment service; and E. D. How- 
ard, of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 





GOVERNMENT HELPS IN LABOR SHORTAGE 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—The Department of La- 
bor authorizes the following: 


The present shortage of unskilled labor in war industries 
and the increasing extent to which unskilled workers will be 
needed in war production in the next two months are indi- 
eated in the returns now being made to the United States 
Employment Service by concerns engaged on war work, the 
Department of Labor announced today. 

The first 600 war plants to send their requirements to the 
Federal Employment Service ask for approximately 25,000 
common laborers now and about 40,000 during August and 
September. The 25,000 men wanted now represent a shortage. 

Every concern in the country engaged in war work has been 
instructed to telegraph its immediate needs and those of the 
next two months to the national office of the Employment 
Service at Washington. Detailed statements as to these 
present and future requirements are sent by each plant to the 
State office of the Employment Service for the State in which 
it is located. 
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RIVER TRANSPORTATION REVIVAL GETS IMPETUS 


St. Louis Authorities Arrange for Wharf Building— 
Work to Be Hastened 


St. Louis, Mo., July 23.—Two years ago the public 
affairs committee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, of which Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., then was chairman, appeared before 
the board of aldermen at a public hearing and pleaded 
for the passage of a bill making an appropriation for 
the building of municipal wharves as a means of develop- 
ing Mississippi River transportation. There was con- 
siderable opposition to the measure, but this was won over 
by the eloquence of Mr. Seidel, who forcefully pointed 
out the needs of the river transportation and what it 
would mean in the upbuilding of St. Louis. 

The measure passed and the contract was let. But the 
work has dragged along and the building of the wharves 
was almost forgotten until the Mississippi River trans- 
portation was taken over by Director General of Rail- 
roads McAdoo on behalf of the Government. St. Louis 
must have wharves before it can expect to handle ships, 
Mayor Kiel was told by M. J. Sanders of New Orleans, 
who was appointed Federal director. 

And then St. Louis woke up. The force of Mr. Seidel’s 
arguments was felt. Something was done. The work on 
the wharves was taken out of the hands of the Heman 
Construction Co., to which the contract was let. It had 
agreed to finish the contract a year ago, but because of 
shortage of labor and materials had been delayed. Mayor 
Kiel has decided that St. Louis must complete the first 
unit of the wharves within sixty days, when it is ex- 
pected the emergency fleet of boats and barges will be 
in operation. The city will have no difficulty, the mayor 
said, in obtaining all the sand, gravel, cement and lum- 
ber required for construction. 

The wharves will be 880 feet long and 40 feet wide, 
equipped with electrical cranes that will facilitate load- 
ing and unloading. The first unit will enable the load- 


is trying to combat this condition by placing normal lit- 
erature within easy reach of all loggers. He wants to 
send them publications like the Saturday Evening Post, 
the Literary Digest and all the best magazines. The idea 
is to place the loggers on a moral as well as a normal 
basis; to keep them informed on events in their true light; 
and especially to keep them from feeling that employers 
are their inherent enemies. Most of Anderson’s work 
has been done in Oregon, but he has been in this territory 
for about a month, and already is encouraged by the 
results. His method is to place boxes and barrels on the 
streets of Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, and in that way 
collect the newspapers and magazines needed for his work. 
He needs money to pay the overhead expense of distribu- 
tion, and it is entirely probable that a small fund will be 
raised for that purpose. ‘‘It is one of the finest things I 
know of,’’ says Mr. Johnson. 


GREATEST JOURNAL BRINGS SALESWOMAN INQUIRY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22.—Miss Laura O’Brien, secre- 
tary to L. M. Tully, St. Louis representative of the Lou- 
isiana Red Cypress Co., whose work in selling cypress 
during the absence in Washington of her superior was 
described in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
has received a request for prices from the Mead-Cook 
Lumber Co., 291 Grote Street, Buffalo, N. Y., which says 
in part: 

In looking over the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for cypress 


offers your picture met my eye, and the fact that I might buy 
some lumber from a lumber woman struck me forcibly. 


Miss O’Brien, of course, replied giving quotations. 


STRANGE CAUSES SHUT DOWN SAWMILLS 


New OrLANS, La., July 22.—Two out-of-the-ordinary 
stunts in the way of shut-downs are reported in Louisiana- 
Mississippi territory. A dispatch from Gulfport, Miss., 
under date of last Friday, announced the forced close- 
down of the sawmill operated by J. H. Lundy on Cat 
Island, some miles off the Mississippi coast, due to sur- 











ing of one barge at a time. 
When completed the wharves 
will have facilities for load- 
ing four barges at a time. 
All of the work under wa- 
ter has been done, and it is 
expected the work above wa- 
ter will progress rapidly. 
When Mr. Seidel made his 
appearance before the board 
of aldermen he pleaded for 
prompt action. He was ac- 
companied by other members 
of the committee, Stephen J. 
Gavin of the Stephen J. 
Gavin Lumber Co., and Louis 
Essig and Orville A. Pier, 
secretary of the commission. 
The lumber interests of 
St. Louis are exceedingly in- 
terested in the movement to 
revive river traffic and be- 
lieve it holds great possi- 
bilities for the industry. 
Announcement has been 
made of the appointment of 
Thomas H. Lovelace, secre- 
tary of the members’ confer- 
ence of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, as secretary of the 
Mississippi Valley Water- 
ways’ Association. He will 
take the place of Sidney J. 
Roy, of Hannibal, who is 
a candidate for Congress in 
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Copyright by Western Newspaper Union 

The above illustration shows members of a Canadian battalion of forest engineers filling sacks 
with sawdust to be used in the erection of rifle butts to stop bullets. Note how the sacks 
are equipped with ropes so that they may be carried easily. In France even the sawdust 
is put to use in stopping bullets and saving lives. The Germans have a saying that “Wood 
Saves Blood,” a fact that thé above illustration serves to emphasize, 





the. first Missouri district 
Mr. Lovelace served as secretary of the old Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf Deep Waterways Association for three years. His 
office will be at the Chamber of Commerce. 





HOLT INTERESTS PURCHASE OCONTO OPERATION 


Oconto, Wis., July 24.—A deal of more than ordinary 
importance has just been consummated here, whereby W. 
A. Holt and associates have taken over the interests of 
W. E. Williams and a part of those of W. L. De Witt in 
the W. E. Williams Co. (Inc.). This gives Mr. Holt and 
his associates control of the corporation, the name of 
whieh has been changed to the Holt Hardwood Co. The 
officers of the new company are: President, W. A. Holt; 
vice president and manager, W. L. De Witt; treasurer, 
George H. Holt; secretary, A. Klass. 

The new company will continue to manufacture the 
‘*Oconto Brand’’ of maple and birch flooring and will 
also specialize in kiln dried hardwood lumber. The plant 
of the Holt Hardwood Co. is an excellent one, the dry 
kiln being especially worthy of note. The company is 
using the Grand Rapids Veneer Co.’s moist air system of 
kiln drying and successfully kiln dries any thickness of 
hardwood without damage to it. By specializing in kiln 
dried hardwood the company will at all times be in an 
excellent condition to fill orders promptly that it would 
be impossible to fill if air drying were relied upon. 





PLACING LOGGERS ON A MORAL AND NORMAL BASIS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 20.—S, L. Johnson, of the Wash- 
ington Cedar & Fir Products Co., gives an unqualified 
endorsement of John Anderson, formerly a logger, who 
is now doing missionary work for the uplift of loggers 
thruout the Pacific Northwest. Imbued with the spirit of 
the zealot, Anderson has traced the development of er- 
roneous and destructive ideas among loggers generally to 
the unwholesome literature they have been fed upon. 
He declares the ‘‘stuff they used to read is simply 
awful;’’ and he is convinced that to it is due.in no small 
degree the birth of sabotage and ‘‘I. W. W.ism.’’ He 


plusage of mosquitoes. For some time, it is said, the 
pests have been so numerous and so aggressive on the 
island that it was impossible to keep the crews there for 
any length of time. Now, it appears, the proprietor has 
decided to shut down until the visitation, or infestation, 
is ended. ; 

A telegram from Alexandria, La., reports that three 
mills there were shut-down for the day by a rumor that 
a negro had been lynched in the suburbs of the city, and 
that his body was hanging from a nearby tree. The story 
is said to have caused a stampede among the mill crews, 
so many leaving their work that the plants were forced 
to close down. It is added incidentally that the rumor, 
upon investigation by the authorities'proved groundless. 


ST. LOUIS HAS A PLANING MILL STRIKE 


St. Louis, Mo., July 23.—Union men in twenty to 
twenty-five planing mills and sash and door works of St. 
Louis are now on strike, this credited to the work of agi- 
tators. No demands have been presented to the opera- 
tors and they are not advised as to what the strike is all 
about. St. Louis has only a comparatively few union 
workmen in the planing mills and so far the strike has 
had but little effect on operations. 

The two plants first affected by the walkout were the 
North St. Louis and Carondelet Planing Mills, the strike 
there occurring two weeks ago. Union men walked out 
of the other plants about a week ago. The men have 
had no grievances either as to wages or working conditions 
and the mill men have had no demands presented to them, 

The planing mills of St. Louis always have been oper- 
ated on an open-shop basis. It is believed that outside 
agitators have been trying to unionize the plants, and, 
failing in their efforts to cause dissatisfaction among 
the non-union workers, have called out the union men. 
All of the workers except the union men are sticking 
to their posts and there has been no let-up in operations. 

Most of the plants are working on Government orders. 
In some of the plants, where there is but little business 
on account of the lull in building, the few union men who 
are out can be spared. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS YIELD GOOD PROFITS 


Northwestern District Shows Revenue More Than 
Maintenance Cost—Income in Detail 








PORTLAND, ORE., July 20.—Receipts of the national 
forests of the Northwest for the fiscal year ending Jung 
20 amount to $633,700.30. The tabulation has just beep 
completed by H. I. Loving, district fiscal agent in Geor 
H. Cecil’s office here, and the report covers the forests of 
Oregon, Washington and Alaska, which comprise the north 
Pacific district, with headquarters here. The report jn 
condensed form follows: 


The money received for rental and sales in eleven forests 
was greater than the cost of their administration. The fo 
which shows a profit are Whitman, Tongass, Crater, Wallowa, 
Olympic, Columbia, Malheur, Umpqua, Fremont, Wenaha and 
Minam. 

Receipts from the sale of national forest timber during the 
year amounted to $419,252.28 and make up the largest item jp 
the tabulation. This is more than the receipts from timber 
sale business in any preceding year, except 1917. 

According to forestry officials, the falling off from last year 
in timber sale business is due chiefly to labor trouble and the 
fact that no large sales, requiring large deposits, were init. 
ated during the year. 

Receipts from the sale of grazing privileges amount to $185,. 
442.07, or $17,000 more than in 1917, the largest prec 
year. Special use permits brought in $16,850.62 in 1918, ag 
against $11,000 in 1917. Power site permits paid $11,362.85, 
which is more than double the receipts from this source jp 
1917. Fire trespassers paid $792.48 in 1918. 

The Whitman national forest, in eastern Oregon, leads the 
district with $97,668.61 receipts, $83,642.89 of which ig 
timber sale business. The Tongass national forest in Alaska 
ranks second and furnished $86,619.74 of the total, $75,120.84 
of which was derived from timber sales, $8,663.95 from special 
uses and $2,834.95 from water power. 

The Crater national forest in southern Oregon occupies 
third place with $85,025.67, over $80,000 of which came from 
timber sales. In fourth place is the Wallowa national forest 
in eastern Oregon, which furnished $51,330.39 of the total 
receipts. Of this amount $28,830.17 was derived from grazing 
permits, $21,561.82 from timber sales and $938.40 from 
special uses. ' 

The Olympic national forest in western Washington con- 
tributed $33,764.82 of the total receipts, of which $33,177.47 
was derived from timber sale business. 

The Wallowa national forest leads in receipts from grazing 
permits with $28,830.17, the Malheur ranks second with $20,- 
682.98, and Fremont with $16,208.94 and the Wenaha with 
$15,233.06 hold third and fourth places. 

The national forests in Alaska lead in the amount of 
special use business transacted during 1918. The receipts 
from special uses on the Tongass forest were $8,663.95, and 
on the Chugach $1,456.45. Nearly two-thirds of district re- 
ceipts from this source came from these two forests. 

The Snoqualmie national forest stands first in water power 
business, receiving $4,130 from this source. The Tongass and 
Oregon stand second and third with $2,834.95 and $1,876.43, 
respectively. 


HOW “WORK OR BE ARRESTED” PLAN PROGRESSES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 23.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, is in receipt of a letter from J. A. Keeler, manager 
of the branch offices of that organization at Helena, Ark., 
in which the latter says, regarding the labor plan adopted 
at Helena, as outlined in the last preceding issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

We find that it is working wonders here, particularly with 
the chronic “layer off.” It has not as yet been necessary 
to arrest anyone, the moral effect of the plan accomplishing 
the effect desired. 

Since our plan was inaugurated, every mill in town re- 
ports that it is turning away labor every morning. This is 
due in part to the fact that practically all crops in this 
territory have been laid by and that negroes are coming in 
to earn some cash, and in part to the wide publicity that 
has been given to the registration plan. 

Mr. Keller cites the case of one firm which has been 
having a shortage of fifteen to thirty men in its Sat- 
urday crews but which last Saturday was short only one 
man. He also declares that similar improvement is noted 
at other plants and feels certain that if the Helena plan 
is adopted thruout the lumber producing sections it will 
be found that ‘‘the moral effect will carry the whole 
scheme thru.’’ 

On the matter of expense involved, Mr. Keeler asserts 
that ‘‘the millmen find that this is the least of their 
troubles. ’’ 


FEDERAL COMMISSION SEEKS IMPORTANT DATA 


Str. Louis, Mo., July 23.—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is investigating the relations between lumber mills 
and selling companies. This was made known today by 
the receipt of a request for a special report on such rela- 
tions. Questionnaires were sent to a number of concerns 
here, penalties being attached to failure to reply promptly. 

The report includes.the usual questions asked of cor- 
porations and partnerships as to officers and members 
and salaries, directors, capital stock, bonds and other 








indebtedness, voting trustees, loans ete., and then makes — 


these requests: 


Give details of all borrowed funds, including advances as 
of Dec. 31, 1917. 

Give details of all loans or advances made to other com- 
panies as of Dec. 31, 1917. 

Give details of all investments or holdings in other com- 
panies, including holdings by any trustees for the benefit 
of your company. Outline the nature of the transactions by 
which the above securities were acquired. 

If a lumber manufacturer selling thru outside selling 
agencies answer the following: names of companies thru 
which lumber was sold in 1917, footage sold thru such com- 
panies in 1917, value, rate of brokerage or commission, total 
amount of commissions paid. 

If a lumber selling company answer the following: names 
of companies for which lumber was sold in 1917, footage sold 
for each, 1917 value, rate of brokerage or commission, total 
amount of commissions paid. 

If a lumber selling company attach a true copy of your 
balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1917, and profit and loss state- 
ment for 1917. 


The reports must be mailed to the commission not later 
than July 31. ; - 
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BUFFALO LUMBERMAN SOLDIER HEARS CANNON ROAR 


Writes Home From Near the Front—His Impressions 
of French Customs 


BurraLo, N. Y., July 22.—K. C. Evarts, secretary of 
the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, last week re- 
eeived a very interesting letter from W. J. Brady, who for 
the last four or five years has been in charge of the lumber 
pusiness of his father, B. Brady, but who enlisted in 
the 20th Engineers some time ago for service overseas. 
Mr. Brady tells of the wonderful French forests and of 
the nearness of his camp to the battle front, having wit- 
nessed several air battles. His letter follows: 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, June 18, 1918. 
FRIEND EVARTS: 


Well, K. C., I have been in France for the last month, but 
have been kept mighty busy and this is the first opportunity 
I have had to write you. I am in a beautiful part of France, 
high up in the mountains among the pines. The woods here- 
abouts abound with spruce and beech; the stand is heavy and 
the spruce resembles our eastern spruce. I am surprised to 
find such wonderful forests in France and they must have con- 
served them wonderfullly to have them last all these years. 

We have a mighty fine out- 
fit here, both for officers and 
men, and they are a credit 
to that industry we represent 
from America. We are quickly 
getting into shape and will 
soon be showing results. 

We are not far from the 
front—I can walk up there in 
about three hours—and one 
can plainly hear the roar of 
cannon ; it is almost continu- 
ous. I have already witnessed 
several air battles overhead, 
yet I feel as safe as tho I 
were sitting in the old Iro- 
quois. 

We are not far from a 
town. I stopped down there 
last Saturday night; had a 
room in, a hotel for two 
francs (about 36 cents Ameri- 
can money). The bed stood 
about six feet high and you 
had to take a running jump 
to get into it; when you 
landed you sank up to your 
neck in the comforters. You 
can bet I slept till morning. It 
was the first real bed I had 
been in since I left the States. 

Champagne is_ plentiful 
over here. You can get the best they make for ten francs 
($1.75 American) and I find a bottle of it does not go bad. 

The French farmer still uses a lot of crude instruments and 
to us it appears as tho a strong back and a weak mind would 
carry him thru. Their railroads were a source of amusement 
to us at first, but we are getting used to them now. Their 
biggest freight cars carry about eight tons. 

What made me feel good when we landed was to hear the 
French kids sing “Hail, hail, the gang’s all here.’””’ Somebody 
must have taught it to them, for they had it perfect. 

Well, K. C., remember me to all the fellows of the Buffalo 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and let me hear from you soon. 
With best regards.— WILL Brapy, Co. F., 10th Battalion, 20th 
Engineers, A. E. F., France. 





W. J. BRADY 





GENERAL MANAGER FOR SPRUCE OPERATION SELECTED 


EVERETT, WASH., July 19.—Earl M. Rogers, for four 
years superintendent of Mill B, of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., this city, has resigned his position with the local 
concern to become general manager of the Siems-Cary H. 8S. 
Kerbaugh Corporation, of New York City. This company 
is a large contracting company and Mr. Rogers will have 
the management of a line of work to fill a contract with 
the United States Government to get out 300,000,000 feet 
of stock for the construction of airplanes. This great quan- 
tity of timber, according to the contract made between 
the New York company and the Government, must be got- 
ten out within the next eighteen months. To accomplish 
this, a large mill, in capacity not inferior to Mill B in 
this city, is to be built at Lake Pleasant, about forty 
miles from Port Angeles. Before the mill can be put into 
operation, however, the Government must build a railroad 
sixty miles in length to reach the proposed mill site. Mr. 
Rogers will assume his new duties at once, as the time is 
short to fulfill such a large contract. However, Mr. Rog- 
ers, thru his business ability and his years of work in the 
lumber interests, will undoubtedly meet the demands of 
the situation, He has been selected from the entire field 
of Pacific coast operators 2nd the change is not only a 
definite promotion but in the highest degree complimen- 
tary'to his business enterprise and his understanding of 
modern business problems. Mr. Rogers will soon remove 
to Seattle, where his headquarters will be. 


SAFETY FIRST CAMPAIGN SHOWS FAVORABLE RESULTS 


SPOKANE, WaSH., July 20.—An unusual record has been 
established for June by the lumber mills and factories of 
the Spokane country, in a report issued here today. Said 
Secretary .O. B. Covey, of the Spokane Council of Safety 
Committees: 


For the first time in our history, fourteen plants, employing 


better than 1,500 workmen, for une, did hot have an acci- 


dent requiring compensation from the State accident fund. 
As you know, a prize was offered for the best showing for 
June, but we are so overwhelmed with favorable results of 
the safety first campaign that the prize would not reach 
around. The executive committee has decided, therefore, to 
turn the August meeting into a jubilee banquet, to be held 
Aug. 8 at 6:30 p. m. at Davenport Hotél. We will have a 
fine program and the State labor commissioner has promised 
to be present as one of the speakers. Employers will be in- 
vited to be present for this meeting. 
In order further to stimulate interest in the safety pro- 
gram the executive committee of the council has decided 
to post a prize of $40 for the best showing made by any 
mill or factory in the district for July and August. 
Harley L. Hughes, chairman of the State industrial in- 
surance commission, while in the city a few days ago took 
Occasion to praise the work of the local safety council and 
intimated that the State commission was seriously consid- 
ering establishing the merit a in the State 
for class 10, the lumber division. id Floyd L. Daggett, 
safety engineer for the local council: 
The waste due to the large number of accidents occurring in 
industrial plants in this country, as well as the financial loss 
* 





at a time when everyone is doing his utmost to reach the 
extreme limit of production and the conservation of man- 
power, led to the inauguration of the accident prevention work 
in Spokane. 

Our wonderful record here for June has never before been 
equaled and the favorable result is due to the active work of 
the men and the safety committees. The Spokane safety com- 
mittee has an organization known as the council of safety com- 
mittees meeting once each month. 


Officers of the local council are J. P. McGoldrick, presi- 
dent; E. F. Carter Van Dissel, vice president; W. C. Uf- 
ford, secretary-treasurer; and Floyd L. Daggett, safety 
engineer. 


FARMERS SWINDLED BY WALNUT LOG BUYERS 


OmaAHA, NEB., July 22.—Because it was learned that 
some of the farmers in Nebraska have been cutting down 
their fine walnut groves and selling the logs too cheaply 
to profiteering concerns representing themselves as the 
direct agents of the Government, the University of Ne- 
braska has issued a statement asking farmers with wal- 
nut logs to report the fact to their county agents or, in 
ease they have no county agent, to the horticultural de- 
partment of the university. 

Some of these buyers of walnut logs who have operated 
thruout Nebraska carried letters from the office of the 
chief of ordnance of the War Department. These letters 
stated to whom it might concern that a certain named 
company was manufacturing gun stocks for the army and 
that any help one might give the company in procuring 
walnut logs would be greatly appreciated by the United 
States Government and considered a patriotic act on 
the part of the owner of the walnut grove. Some of 
these letters were signed by army officers. Certain farm- 
ers reported to the State horticultural department that 
they had been led to believe they must sell their walnut 
logs to such parties presenting these letters and that they 
must sell them at the price offered by the man carrying 
the letters. 

In many instances they sold for $30 a thousand feet 
walnut logs now found to be really worth more than 
double that amount, according to prices being paid by the 
factories for the logs out of which to make gun stocks 
and airplane propellers. There is a feeling in the State 
horticultural department that some neat swindling and 
wartime profiteering have been practiced on Nebraska 
farmers who wished to be patriotic enough to cut down 
their walnut groves when they thought the Government 
needed the logs, and who thought they were selling the 
logs at the Government price when as a matter of fact 
they were selling them at a profiteer’s bearish price. 


RECRUITING SPRUCE WORKERS IN TEXAS 


AusTIN, TEx., July 22—Maj. John C. Townes, jr., su- 
pervisor of the selective draft for Texas, has issued a call 
for 150 spruce workers to be sent from this State to Van- 
couver Barracks, Vancouver. The men are required to 
report at that post by July 29. It is thought no difficulty 
will be met with in filling the desired quota. Lumbermen 
say that the war has drawn heavily upon the timber work- 
ers in this State and that considerable difficulty is being 
met with in meeting the demand for laborers in the log- 
ging camps and mills. Mexicans are being brought in 
from the other side of the Rio Grande in considerable 
numbers and prove to be good substitutes for the negroes 
and whites who have entered various branches of army 
service, 


REPORT ON HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 


The statement of inspection work for June, 1918, issued 
by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, shows a total-original inspection of 15,596,251 
feet and reinspections of 135,153 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as follows: 











Feet Feet 
inspected inspected 
Chicago, Ill....... 1,185,992 Nashville, Tenn... 210,646 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2,680,979  Jellico, Tenn..... 273,874 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 189,901 Bristol, Tenn..... 313,282 
Detroit, Mich..... 310,107 Asheville, N.C.... 235,709 
Grand Rapids, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 509,659 
Sea 1,362,148 Louisville, Ky..... 644,836 
St. Louis, Mo..... 994,251 New York City,N.Y. 451,724 
yo OE ere 301,576 Buffalo, N. Y...... 408,688 
ere 431,59 Pittsburgh, Pa.... 349,187 
Memphis, Tenn.... 586,561 Philadelphia, Pa.. 283,500 
New Orleans, La.. 77,352 Toronto, Ont..... 298,758 
Alexandria, La.... 7,997 Boston, Mass..... 437,947 
Demopolis, Ala.... 372,648 ————— 
Helena, Ark...... 233,922 yo | aren 11,702,841 
Inspections made by fee inspectors: 
Feet Feet 
inspected inspected 
Menominee, Mich.. 1,453,660 Pellston, Mich.... 250,979 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 13,182 East Jordan, Mich. 105,509 
Traverse City, Manistee, Mich.... 1,028,131 
, BARR eee 77,305 Boyne City, Mich.. 214,213 
Escanaba, Mich... 80,863 Oshkosh, Wis..... 301,579 
Petoskey, Mich.... 159,934 a 
Cheboygan, Mich.. 8,055 
Weta fb 5 dag. 3,893,410 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 135,153 feet. 


GOVERNMENT AGENT EXPLOITS WOODEN SILO 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., July 23.—An effort to stimulate 
the building of wood silos is being made by J. D. Wilson, 
county farm agent of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in Benton County. Mr. Wilson is now con- 
ducting a week’s compangn of ‘‘silo education.’’ Mr. 
Wilson says that he is urging the construction of small 
wooden silos because he feels they will be a direct benefit 
to the country in the present food crisis. 

Mr. Wilson has built a model silo for demonstration 
purposes. The model is in twelve sections, eight boards 
in each section, 8 feet three inches in diameter and 32 feet 
high, with an additional 2 fvet of excavation. A model 
of the same dimensions, but only 2 feet in height, will be 
carried on the trip so that farmers and stock men may see 
the method of construction. Mr. Wilson claims the silo 
can be erected for $75 and will give good service for some 
years until the owner can finance the construction of a 
larger silo. 





STUDENT AVIATORS MAKE AIRPLANE PROPELLORS 


Use Poplar by Preference—The Manufacturing Process 
Given in Detail 


KELLY Fie.p, Tex., July 22.—In the current issue of 
the Kelly Field Eagle, the local camp newspaper pub- 
lished by the student aviators here, is an interesting ar- 
ticle describing the manufacture of airplane propellers 
in the wood work shop at this flying field. The article 
contains information in regard to this important branch 
of the work that is not generally known. It says: 

Poplar propellers instead of mahogany are manufactured at 
Kelly Field. This is the only aviation camp in the country 
which makes its own propellers and is also the only one 
employing poplar. The propeller department of the woodwork 
shop at the flying department has entered the lists as a com- 
petitor of the big airplane factories. Since Jan. 1 every 
propeller required for the “ships” of Kelly Field has been 
made in the woodwork shop. 

“Sticks,” the aviator’s pet name for propellers, made at 
Kelly Field, cost the Government less than 20 percent of the 
price paid for them in buying from private concerns. This 
great reduction in cost is due to the officer in charge of the 
woodwork shop, Lieut. P. N. Edwards, who experimented in 
the use of poplar. So satisfactory were the tests that he now 
uses no other wood. , 

Poplar contains less moisture than most of the other varie- 
ties of wood used for making propellers and is therefore better 
suited for a hot, dry climate where absorption of moisture 
often causes one made of other material to break. 

Great care and precision must be exercised in the manu- 
facture of propellers. This starts with the selection of the 
wood. Out of a carload of 30,000 square feet of lumber 
seldom is more than 15,000 square feet accepted by Lieuten- 
ant Edwards. That selected must be true yellow poplar, must 
be first run material and must be free from knots, curls, 
checks, worm holes, dry rot and must be straight grain. 

After the wood has been planed it is left in a steam heated 
room for several days until it has been dried to 7 percent mois- 
ture. The boards are heated to 150 degrees F. for three hours 
in an oven. Then the five boards from which the propeller is 
made are glued together with hot glue in a room where the 
temperature is 120 F. and left under a pressure of several 
tons for a period of forty-eight hours, after which they are 
dried for ten days before the propellers are cut out. The 
cutting is done with hand saws and smoothed and shaped with 
spoke shaves by woodworkers who have been specially trained 
for making propellers. 

The propellers are balanced on a knife edge machine to such 
a fine point that the weight of a horsehair on either end of 
the blade will throw it out of balance. They are then sent 
to the finishing room, where they are filled, shellaced, stained 
and given five coats of varnish. This work is done to such 
a nicety that one extra stroke of the varnish brush will throw 
the blade out of balance. 

The club blades used on the motor testing blocks are made 
only at Kelly Field and much sought by officers of other fields. 
Some of these have been sent to Payne Field, Fort Worth, 
Austin, Ellington Field and other places where testing blocks 
are operated. 

Fifteen thousand square feet of spruce, 6,000 square feet 
of ash and 3,000 square feet of poplar are used mostly in the 
woodwork department for propellers, struts, ribs and fuselage 
frames. A lumber shed is being constructed adjoining the 
shop so that this lumber may be stored in larger quantities. 

Eighty men are employed in the shop when it is operating 
at full capacity. These men have the privilege of making 
small propellers, miniature airplanes and other souvenirs for 
themselves, from 4 until 4:30 o’clock every afternoon. They 
are also encouraged to come to the shop at night and study 
for promotion under the tutelage of Lieutenant Edwards. « 

Lieutenant Edwards is a graduate of the Denver (Colo.) 
University and the Colorado State Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. He studied milling and woodworking. He has 
been in charge of the shop for the last eight months and has 
beeen in’the army about eighteen months. 


WHEN TO BE COURTMARTIALED IS A PLEAS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 20.—To spend four years 
in his country’s military service and then to be court- 
martialed is the fate that befell Sergeant R. E. Barrick, 
inspector for the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men in this city, this week. But it did not hurt him any 
and he came out smiling and with nearly $50 in his hands, 

the gift of his courtmar- 

tialers. The judge and jury 
} were the employees of the 
Larson plant of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills and 
they haled him before their 
court one noon to answer 
certain charges which they 
preferred against him. The 
sergeant was found guilty 
and the penalty imposed 
upon him was acceptance of 
the aforesaid purse. 

This unusual method of 
showing esteem was these 
millhands’ way of express- 
ing their approval of the 
good work done in this dis- 
trict by Sergeant Barrick 
in organizing Bellingham’s 
unique Fourth of July pa- 
rade, in which 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Legion marched, 
600 of them being employees of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. This procession is said to be the only 
one of its kind held in the United States on that date, 
and, together with the floats of the participating mills 
and camps, has caused widespread comment of the most 
favorable kind. Both men and employers, who took an 
equal interest in the parade, were delighted with its suc- 
cess, and Lieutenant A. Bickford, commanding the sev- 
enth division of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lum- 
bermen, declared it to be the best parade he had ever 
seen and one that gave convincing proof of the prac- 
tical patriotism now general among employees and em- 
ployers in the northwestern woods and mills. The parade 
was filmed and was shown in Bellingham this week. It 
will be exhibited thruout the United States, as planned. 
The Bellingham companies taking part in the procession 
were: Whatcom Falls Mill Co., Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, E. K. Wood Lumber Co.; Morrison Mill Co., and 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
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ALL SECTIONS PUSH WOODEN SHIP BUILDING 


Oregon District Credited With Eighteen Launchings in One Week—Extraordinary Care Given Employees’ Welfare— 
Houston, Tex., and Other Points Have Many Craft Under Contract 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 20.—Forty-nine wood vessels 
have been launched in this, the eleventh district of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation of the Shipping Board, 
since the offices were opened here less than a year ago 
and placed in charge of Lloyd J. Wentworth, and the 
office here modestly claims: that this district launched 
more wood vessels during the week of July 4 than any 
other ship building center in the United States. 

Eighteen vessels were on the ways completed for the 
initial plunge, but the warm weather of the last several 
weeks had caused an unexpected treshet in the Columbia 
River that caused postponement of eleven of the launch- 
ings. According to the rules announced from Washing- 
ton, D. C., however, the various districts are credited 
with the number of vessels actually ready for launching, 
and in that event the Portland district will hold the 
lead with eighteen hulls, representing a total of about 60,- 
000 dead weight tons. 

The following is a list of vessels launched: 

McEachern Ship Co., Astoria, Ore., Benola. 

McKachern Ship Co., Astoria, Ore., Cotteral. 

Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co., St. Johns, Ore., Necolah. 


Sommarstrom Shipbuilding Co., Columbia City, Ore., 
Maratanza. 4 : 

Sommurstrom Shipbuilding Co., Columbia City, Ore., 
Wanezu, 


Wilson Shipbuilding Co., Astoria, Ore., Bonifay. 
George F. Rogers, astoria, Ore., Blue Eagle. 


The -following hulls were ready on the ways but were 
not sent down into the water on July 4 because of the 
freshet in the Columbia: 


Coast Shipbuilding Co., Portland, Cabeza. 

Supple & Ballin, Portland, Aillie. 

Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., Portland, Braeburn. 

Grant Smith-Porter Co., St. Johns, Ore., Nashotah. 

G,. M. Standifer Construction Co., Portland, Umatilla. 
G. M. Standifer Construction Co., Portland, Montezuma, 
G. M, Standifer Construction Co., Portland, Belding. 
G. M. Standifer Construction Co., Portland, Benzonia. 
G. M. Standifer Construction Co., Portland, Moozabee. 
G. M. Standifer Construction Co., Portland, Kangi. 
G. M. Standifer Construction Co., Portland, Okiya, 


Of these, four of them were launched July 13 when 
Charles Schwab, the big chief of the Government ship 
building project, was here. Mr. Schwab had a busy time 
visiting the large number of yards and he expressed 
great satisfaction with the wonderful showing. He de- 
scribed some of the yards as the finest and best equipped 
he had seen so far. 














Nearly every yard has its own band and these were out 
in full force in the parade given here in honor of Mr. 
Schwab. 

The launching of forty-nine vessels within a year in 
this district, which comprises but the Columbia and Wil- 
lamette rivers and the Oregon coast as far south as Coos 
Bay, the bay with its several yards being in the Califor- 
nia district, is regarded here as a most remarkable show- 


_ ing, taking into consideration the fact that prior to the 


time of the war only a couple of ship yards were to be 
found the entire distance from Portland to the sea, about 
100 miles. 

When the diver began to get in his work talk of start- 
ing ship building operations on the river was begun, but 
only the McCormick yards at St. Helens were ‘‘sawing 
wood’’ at that time, and hence they were really the 
pioneer yards of the present era of ship building. 

The launchings on July 4 and subsequently were at- 
tended by elaborate ceremonies and all of the hulls were 
properly christened. 

It is at these events that the yard bands play a most 
important part, but they also serve to put pep into the 
work, for every day the musician ship builders devote a 
half hour to the entertainment of their fellow workers. 
‘the 30-minute concert is given at noon and is said to be 
as welcome to the men as the lunch itself. 

Members of some of these bands are practically all of 
the best performers in the State, nearly all of the mem- 
bers of the Portland symphony orchestra being connected 
with one of the ship yards in some capacity or other, and 
even theater orchestra members have abandoned the 
pit for the ship yard. And they are making good. 

The ship yards are doing everything possible for the 
welfare of their employees, providing them with amuse- 
ments of all sorts, and plans are now under way in some 
yards to provide comfortable dwellings in districts where 
conditions are such as to make this desirable. These 
dwellings will be sold on terms that the buyers can meet. 
The Standifer Construction Co., at Vancouver, Wash., 
has announced the most ambitious project in this line in 
that it will establish a community of employees on a 
large tract in the city, near the yards, which will include 
a large hotel for the single men and an auditorium and 
other places of amusements. Y.M.C. A. huts have been 
opened at practically all of the yards with Y. M. C. A. 
attaches in charge. The Government, too, furnishes 
speakers for the various yards from time to time. 


Baseball forms an important part of the entertainment 
features of the ship yard employees and keen rivalry hag 
developed between the teams of the several yards. Now 
that professional baseball has been declared non-essential 
the ship yard teams will be without competition in thig 
district, but it will matter little to the public, for it hag 
been found that the ship building ball tossers do not have 
to take a back seat for the professional material. 

Wood ship contracts recently granted here call for 
Federal expenditure of about $15,000,000 in the Port. 
land district. The Supple-Ballin yards will build four 
additional vessels of its own design; Peninsula Shipbuild- 
ing Co. will build an additional four vessels, the Grant 
Smith-Porter yard was granted contract for eight vessels 
and the G. M. Standifer Construction Co. was authorized 
to build four hulls without mechanical installations. In 
addition to this, Charles Piez, vice president of the Emer. 
gency Fleet Corporation, announced here that the Founda- 
tion Co., operating ten ways on French Government con- 
tracts, will be given Emergency Corporation businesg 
enough to keep the ways going at top speed the remainder 
of the present year and all of next year at least. 

Henceforth, however, it is desired to build wood ves- 
sels that will be of at least 5,000 tons capacity, or 1,500 
tons larger than the vessels now being built here, and the 
ship builders of the Pacific Northwest are now holdi 
conference here perfecting plans for this type of vessels, 


ADDITIONAL CONTRACTS FOR WOODEN SHIPg 


Houston, TEx., July 24—Ample evidence that the 
Government intends if anything to enlarge its program 
of wooden ship building is contained in announcements 
made during the last week of new contracts secured by lo- 
cal ship builders for many additional boats, to be built 
at this port. 

The Midland Bridge Co., which is constructing six 
wooden vessels of the Ferris type, one of which was 
launched last week, has obtained a contract from the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for the construction of nine 
additional ships. Four of these will be of the Daugherty 
type of 5,000 tons each, two of the Ferris type of 3,500 tons 
and three schooner barges of about 2,500 tons capacity, 
The contract represents an expenditure of about $3,000,- 
000. Henry Freygang, one of the owners of the Midland 
company, stated that work will be started on the new 
contract within a week. 

According to J. D. Hall, vice president of the Universal 
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1—Launching the “Belding” from the G. M. Standifer Construction Corporation 
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’s Yard July 13. 2—Hull of “Cabeza” launched by Coast Shipbuilding Co. July 10. 3—Hull o. 440 
launched from Sommarstrom yard July 4. 4—Arvonia,” launched July 13 from Standifer Yard. 5—“Neeolgh,”’ “sonata § from a maith Barter” Yard. eUmetitiat 


launched from Standifer ways on July 13. 7—Another view of the “Arvonia,’”’ launched July 13, 8—Another view of the “Umatilla.” 9—Launching of Hull No. 489, July 4, from 
Sommarstrom Yard. : : 


SCENES OF WOODEN SHIP LAUNCHINGS IN ELEVENTH DISTRICT OF THE EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, WHICH CLAIMS HAVING SENT 
MORE VESSELS DOWN THE WAYS THAN ANY OTHER DISTRICT DURING INDEPENDENCE WEEK 
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shipbuilding Co., which has a contract for twelve wooden 
Ferris type ships, three of which have been launched, 
that company also expects to close another contract for 
ships of the Daugherty type within a few days. It is un- 
derstood that future contracts will include installation of 


ines. 
oe Houston Shipbuilding Co. has secured a contract 


from the Emergency Fleet Corporation to build five 
wooden schooner barges at its yards on the Houston Ship 
Channel, according to A. D. Boice, president of the com- 
pany. This is said to be the second contract for barges 
of this type to be awarded by the Fleet corporation. Each 
vessel is to cost $200,000. Arrangements for timber sup- 
ply have been made and work will start at once, the ships 


to be completed in nine months. 

G. A. Alonzo, president of the Gulf Shipbuilding Co. 
and interested in the building of concrete ships at West- 
lake, La., announced last week that the company had se- 
cured a contract for the construction of several large 
oil barges on the Houston Ship Channel, each one to have 
a capacity of 30,000 barrels. 





WHOLESALERS TO CONTINUE FIGHT FOR RECOGNITION 


BaLtiMoRE, Mp., July 23.—The apprehension enter- 
tained here by the wholesale lumbermen concerning the 
effect of the ruling adopted at Washington by the price 
fixing committee of the War Industries Board upon this 
division of the trade has not been dissipated by recent 
developments. On the contrary, the impression seems 
to have gained ground that as matters stand at present 
the wholesaler will be virtually eliminated from the trade 
as a result of the order that dealers shall not charge 
more for lumber than the Government mill base, plus 
the freight charge to a given point. It. was at first sup- 

ed that some mistake had been made in the promul- 

tion of the finding of the committee, but all the in- 
formation available since then tends to confirm the view 
that the order is to be taken exactly as it reads, and that 
service rendered by the wholesalers in the distribution of 
stocks is not to be recognized. As for retailers, they 
are prevented from charging a profit except on stocks 
actually yarded and shipped out from the yards, for 
which service, as stated before, an allowance of $11.50 
per 1,000 covering the overhead expense, is to be allowed. 

This is the view gained by leading members of the trade 
who have spent much time in Washington and who have 
been in frequent touch with the officials concerned. Re- 
tailers were at first disposed to hold off, it is said, feel- 
ing that it was not their affair. But as the possible and 
probable effects of the decision o. the committee became 
more generally known, the yardmen realized that they, too, 
might be vitally affected. It has been suggested, for ex- 
ample, that many of the wholesale lumbermen would not 


permit themselves to be eliminated, but would undertake 
to effect such readjustments is their business as might en- 
able them to hold on. This could be done by embarking 
in the retail and yard business, and must, it was clearly 
seen by the retailers, result in intensifying competition 
to a degree decidedly hurtful to this division of the bus- 
iness. The smaller sawmills also began to line up on 
the side of the wholesalers, for while at the present time 
the big mills manifest a disposition to nurse the little 
ones along, throwing more or less trade in their way, 
when it is convenient, it can be readily seen, say the 
wholesalers, how, under different circumstances, the large 
mills could dominate the situation and virtually shut out 
the little ones. Further, the wholesalers point out, they 
have been the means of widening the market for lum- 
ber and have in many instances enabled the little mills 
to get better returns than would have been possible with- 
out their aid. Moreover—and this is a feature of the bus- 
iness which exists perhaps in all other lines—the little 
mills are often very dependent upon the wholesalers for 
financial aid, which they could not obtain from any other 
direction. 

Lastly—and this appears to be the most vital and im- 
portant consideration, in the view of the wholesalers—the 
question may be raised if Government price fixing, carried 
to its logical ultimate result, will not breed a most power- 
ful trust, giving the mills absolute control of the trade 
by insuring them maximum prices and working to ex- 
clude all competition on the part of the wholesalers or 
other agencies. 

These arguments were laid before the Washington of- 


ficials with so much emphasis and such strength of reason- 
ing that the War Industries Board felt constrained to 
hold another hearing and give the various divisions of 
the trade a chance to be heard again. A decision had been 
expected today and certainly will be forthcoming in a 
very short time. But as the wholesalers sense the senti- 
ment of the board, the latter’s attitude is not favorable 
to the wholesalers, and an order adverse to them is ex- 
pected. The full effect of such a ruling, of course, can 
only be conjectured, but the wholesalers urge that business 
principles which have grown out of the actual practice 
of a hundred years are not to be set aside arbitrarily with- 
oft great injury to important interests. The wholesalers 
plead that they have been placed in a peculiar position 
by the officials, in that they were asked if they did not 
desire to help in winning the war, to which question there 
could be only one answer of course. Next the query was 
put, if, in the event price fixing and its results aided the 
country in the struggle, they would ‘not be willing to sub- 
mit, even tho some division of the trade were temporarily 
placed at a disadvantage, which question also was to be 
answered only in the affirmative. But the wholesalers are 
disposed to doubt whether any substantial benefits to the 
country at large will accrue from disrupting trade agen- 
cies that have been found exceedingly helpful and that 
constitute the practical outgrowth of an experience ex- 
tended over many years. They argue that the wholesaler 
would not have come into existence if he had not proved 
to be an economic advantage or even a necessity, and 
they feel that nothing of real value is to be gained by 
eliminating him. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


NEW MAXIMUM TO BE $4 HIGHER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] © 
WasHiIneToN, D. C., July 24.—While no formal an- 
nouncement has yet been made by the director of lumber 
of the War Industries Board it is understood that the 
new maximum prices for northern spruce lumber will 
average an advance of substantially $4 a thousand feet. 
The new price list may be promulgated any day. 





ADDITIONAL HOUSING APPOINTMENTS 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuineTon, D. C., July 24—The Department of 
Labor authorizes the following: 
The Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation of 


the Department of Labor tonight announced the following 
additional appointments in connection with various housing 


‘ developments : 


Philip Burgess, 828 Columbus Savings & Trust Building, 
Columbus, Colo., as engineer for the South Charleston, West 
Virginia, project. 

George F. Pentecost, jr., 15 East 40th Street, New York 
City, as town planner, New Castle, Del., project. 

C. L. Robinson, 39 East 28th Street, New York City, as 
engineer, New Castle, Del., project. 

Stephen C. Child, 613 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
as town planner, Aberdeen, Md., project. 

Norton, Bird & Whitman, Munsey Building, Baltimore, Md., 
as engineers, Aberdeen, Md., project. 

A. A. Shurtleff, 89 State Street, Boston, Mass., as town 
planner, Newport, R. I., project. 

S. B. Palmer, Thayer Building, Norwich, Conn., as engineer, 
Newport, R. I., project. 

Murphy & Dana, 331 Madison Avenue, New York City, as 
architects, Waterbury, Conn., project. 

Frederick H. Hinchman, 52 Broadway, New York City, as 
town planner, Waterbury, Conn., project. f 

George. W. Fuller, 170 Broadway, New York City, as en- 
gineer, Waterbury, town project. 





REFUSES TO CHANGE PRICE FIXING RULING 


WasHIneTON, D. C., July 24.—The War Industries 
Board, while recognizing the functions performed by 
wholesale lumbermen as of service to the nation and the 
trade in the present emergency, has refused to change its 
ruling fixing maximum mill prices for lumber. Last night 
this statement was authorized: 


The price fixing committee of the War Industries Board, 
after careful consideration of arguments submitted by repre- 
Sentatives of wholesale lumber dealers, has determined not to 
modify its ruling of July 2, by which it was provided that 
no manufacturer, dealer or other person should accept orders 
for mill shipment at a greater price per item than established 
in the schedule of maximum prices fixed by agreement on June 
14. The wholesale dealers submitted arguments for a change 
in this ruling and also a supplementary memorandum on the 
Same subject. 

In reaching this conclusion the committee states that it 
wishes it clearly understood that the wholesalers are recog- 
nized to render a service. The committee believes that, under 
the ruling of July 2 they will be able to continue rendering 
service to the community. 


The National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distribu- 
ters is sending out this decision to ali members, with the 
following comment: 

From the above you will note the economic necessity of the 


wholesale distributer has been established as a fact, but it 
is contended that the remuneration is contained in the mill 


Members may rest assured of continued efforts toward 
Securing adequate remuneration for the services performed for 
the consumer. 

More than ever we need your coéperation and assistance 
and would ask you to remember Ambassador Gerard’s remark 
when requested by Germany’s secretary of state to sign treaty 
Dapers as his famous reply is applicable to our case. 


It was intimated in wholesale circles here that the fight 
for adequate remuneration has only just. begun. 





This additional information is being sent out to all 
members of the wholesale bureau: 


Thru the courtesy of M. E. Towner, forest products section, 
Railroad Administration, we have had referred to the bureau 
John M. Flynn, general manager of the Russell Car & Snow 
Plow Co., Ridgeway, Pa., who has a schedule of long- and 
shortleaf yellow pine to purchase for delivery Sept. 15, sizes 
31%4x5\% to 12x12 lengths 16 to 34 feet—very nice schedule. 
Any member desiring to quote on this schedule, please advise 
and copies will be furnished by this office. 





PROMINENT OFFICIAL RELINQUISHES DUTIES 


WasHINneTOoN, D. C., July 23.—Charles Edgar now is 
lumber director of the War Industries Board. At the 
request of R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, Chairman 
Baruch has accepted the latter’s resignation as director. 
Mr. Downman also has withdrawn from all official con- 
nection with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





ROADS CAN QUOTE EXACT PRICES FOR TIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 25,—Lumbermen and others 
who have ties for sale.ean get exact information as to 
prices by applying directly to the railroad on which they 
are to be delivered. The prices published in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN last week, covering standard pine ties, 
are correct for the region east of the Mississippi River. 
Some adjustments remain to be made in prices applying 
west of the river, new factors having developed. 

Prices on ties made from other woods vary with condi- 
tions in different sections of the country and in different 
parts of the same section. For example, in the southern 
region grade 1 ties under class ‘‘U,’’ which may be used 
untreated, range in price as follows: ‘‘Ua’’ 28 to 60 
eents and ‘‘Ud’’ 18 to 40 cents. For grade No. 1 in 
class ‘‘T’’ ties, which should be treated in the southern 
region, prices for ‘‘Tc’’ ties range from 38 to 40 cents 
and the same for ‘‘Td’’ ties. For grade 2 ties in the 
southern region the prices for ‘‘Ua’’ range from 38 to 70 
cents; for ‘‘Ud’’ 28 to 50 cents; and ‘‘Te’’ and ‘‘Td’’ 
50 to 53 cents. In grade 3 ‘‘Ua’’ 58 to 90 cents repre- 
sents the range, while for others the prices are: ‘‘Ub’’ 
60 cents, ‘‘Uc’’ 65 cents, ‘‘Ud’’ 53 to 80 cents, ‘‘Ta’’ 
43 to 80 cents, ‘‘Tb’’ 37 cents, ‘‘Te’’ 43 to 70 cents 
and ‘‘Td’’ the same. The prices on grade 4 range as 
follows: ‘‘Ua’’ 63 cents to $1, ‘‘Ub’’ and ‘‘Ue’’ 65 
cents, ‘‘Ud’’ 53 to 80 cents, ‘‘Ta’’ 48 to 90 cents, ‘‘Tb’’ 
42 cents, ‘‘Tc’’ and ‘‘Td’’ 48 to 80 cents. The prices 
on grade 5 are: ‘‘Ua’’ 68 to 88 cents, ‘‘Ub’’ 70 cents, 
**Ue’’ 75 cents, ‘‘Ud’’ 58 to 73 cents, ‘‘Ta’? 53 to 73 
cents, ‘‘Tb’’ 44 cents, ‘‘Te’’ 53 to 80 cents, ‘‘Td’’ 53 to 
73. cents. 

The prices in other districts east of the Mississippi 
River show the same variation in prices. The following 
are classes of ties referred to in the above: 

CLASS U—TIES WHICH MAY BE USED UNTREATED 


pe , ores Ua “Heart” Douglas fir arene Ud 

ack locus db atalpa 

White oak Pn, Chestnut 

Black walnut “Heart” cypress Red mulberry 
Group ub Redwood Sassafras 


“Heart” pines ; 
CLASS T—TIES WHICH SHOULD BE TREATED 


Group Ta “Sap” Douglas fir Gums 
se ——_ Hard maples 
ckories rches 
Honey locust “Sap’’ pines “ae 
Red oaks Group Tc Hackberry 
Group Tb Beech Soft maples 
“Sap” cedars Birches Spruces 
“Sap” cypress Cherry Sycamore 


HOLLOW TILE INDUSTRY ON PRIORITY LIST 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—The priorities division 
of the War Industries Board has reached a decision that 
hollow tile manufacturers is in part a war industry and 
in part one of national importance, and as such is en- 
titled to a place on the preference list for fuel and trans- 
portation. In a letter to manufacturers of hollow tile 
Judge Edwin b. Parker, priorities commissioner, says: 
The Priorities Board is of the opinion that yours is in part 
a war industry because your product is used in many of the 
building operations carried on directly by the war agencies 
of the Government and in the collateral yet indispensable 
housing programs which are being and will be prosecuted in 
communities where soldiers, seamen and war workers are be- 
ing concentrated. In the opinion of the board your industry 
is also in part one of national importance in that a portion 
of your product is used in land drainage operations and in 
ensilage saving processes, making possible a higher production 
per acre and per farmer of foods and feeds, taking into ac- 


count the labor expended in applying such products to the 
land. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS CLUB IN PICNIC 


Camp Point, Inu., July 25.—The annual picnic of the 
Western Illinois Lumbermen’s Club was held July 24 at 
Bailey Park, Camp Point. The boys’ band of Plymouth, 
under the efficient leadership of H. L. Ewing, detrained 
during the morning and at once started things. The Lig- 
gett boys, Will and Roy, composed the local committee 
of reception and kept their autos busy meeting trains, 
driving the guests around the beautifel streets of Camp 
Point, and eventually rounding the visiting lumberjacks 
up at the Chautauqua Pavilion at Bailey Park. The La- 
dies’ Guild of the Presbyterian church had prepared a 
sumptuous lay-out which proved beyond contradictions 
that ‘‘good eats’’ constitute America’s greatest indoor 
sport. 

While the more than satisfied lumbermen with their 
wives, mothers, sweethearts, and children were resting, 
President George W. Angell, of the club, introduced Dr. 
O. F. Bates, of Camp Point, who welcomed the visitors so 
enthusiastically that the club accepted with a shout his 
invitation to return next year. President Angell’s re- 
sponse was in his own characteristic vein and provoked 
unrestrained applause. .As soon as he could bring the 
meeting to order, he ifttroduced Miss Ruth Liggett, daugh- 
ter of,.Mr. W. M. Liggett, who sang several solos most 
artistically.» Hereafter no meeting of the club will be 
complete without at-least one song from her. The high 
appreciation of the club meetings to the members was 
evidenced by Mr. and Mrs. Everett Hinchliff driving one 
hundred miles over muddy roads so as not to miss the 
pienic. 

The ‘‘piece de resistance’’ was a ball game between 
the retailers and salesmen. The line up was as follows: 

SaALESMEN—1b Botts, 2b Schmager, 3b Peters, ss Angel, rf 
Donkle, cf Meyers, If Dorsey, c Hitchcock, p Schwanke. 

RETAILERS—1b T. Middendorf, sr., 2b Tarbox, 3b Moller, ss 
Meyer, rf Liggett, cf T. Middendorf, jr., lf Bernsen, c Romisch, 
p Ewing. 

The game was fast and furious for three innings but 
at the end of the third inning the score was tied at two- 
all and neither side had wind to start the fourth. The 
umpire was genial Henry Stein, of the Heppes Co., and 
the official scorekeeper was Secretary G. W. Jones, of the 
State association. The efforts of the umpire to favor the 


salesmen were at once nullified by the scorer and his at- 
tempts to count imaginary runs were all checkmated by 
the emphatic objection of ‘‘His Umps,’’ so the even 
seore was permitted to stand as official. 
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WHAT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL HAS IN PROGRESS © 





Regional Representatives of Box Industry Appointed—Proposed Income Tax Raise Is Heavy—President Suspends Eight. 
Hour Restriction in Housing Projects—Selling Walnut to the Government 


BOX INDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23,—The executive committee 
of the National Emergency Bureau of the Wooden Box 
Industry has selected the following persons as represen- 
tatives of the industry in the different regional districts 
recently announced by the War Industries Board: 


1. I. F. Atwood, Atwood & McManus, Chélsea, Mass. 

2. Charles Baker, Baker Box Co., Worcester, Mass. 

3. J. H. Dunning, Dunning-Varney Corporation, 99 Warren 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

4. W. L. Rice, T. B. Rice & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

5. F. J. Kress, F. J. Kress Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6. C. C. Harper, Traders’ Box & Lumber Co., Rochester, 


. W. J. Ellenberger, Smeed Box Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
. Bert Hanna, Grigg-Hanna Co., Detroit, Mich. i 
9. B. F. Masters, Rathbone, Hair & Ridgway Co., 2269 S. 
Union Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 4 
10. H. S. Wildberg, Wildberg Box Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
11. R. K. Goodenow, Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 
12. T. J. Hightower, Hightower Box & Tank Co., Atlanta, 


13. T. J. Morris, Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
14. Bruce Forrester, Forrester-Nance Box Co., Kansas City, 


15. } W. Jarboe, Columbus Box Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
. G. Moosbrugger, Villaume Box Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

17. E. E. Fair, August C. Beck Ce., Milwaukee, Wis. 

18. J. C. Silvers, Silvers Box Factory (Inc.), Dallas, Tex. 

19. O. C. Haslett, California Pine Box Distributers, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

20. J. B. Knapp, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Portland, Ore. _ 

The regional districts were created for the purpose of 
facilitating the work of war industries and bringing about 
closer coordination. 

J. C. Nellis, secretary-manager of the emergency bu- 
reau, is sending to all members the following letter in 
connection with the designation of regional representa- 
tives: 

For the purpose of developing new industrial resources to 
meet the war demands of the Government, and quickly to dis- 
close additional means of increasing production, the War 
Industries Board has just established a resources and conver- 
sion section. To carry out the plans of the War Industries 
Board it has been decided to divide the country into twenty 
regional groups and organize each region thru the commer- 
cial organizations within the region. One organization in each 
region has been selected to take the initiative in calling a 
general meeting and establishing a definite organization. The 
purpose of this regional system is immediately to make a 
eareful survey of every section of the country to determine 
what industries not now doing war work may be utilized for 
such work, and also to ascertain what industries already 
engaged on work for the Government are able to take on 
additional contracts or increase their production of munitions 
and war supplies. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has been 
cobperating with the War Industries Board in this matter and 
has recently requested the war service committees of the 
various industries to select a representative in each region. 
The executive committee of this bureau has been recognized 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States as the 
war service committee of the box industry and we have ac- 
eordingly selected a man to represent the box industry in 
each of the regions specified. 

You have been selected as the representative of the box 
industry in District No. — and I would appreciate it if you 
will get in touch with Mr. , president of the —————— 
Chamber of Commerce, which has been designated by the 
War Industries Board to take the lead in your district, and 
notify him that you will be ready to attend the meetings and 
give any needed advice. 


CUT-OVER LAND FOR SHEEP RAISING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23——The Department of Ag- 
riculture makes this announcement regarding the utiliza- 
tion of idle cut-over land as sheep pastures: 

Cut-over lands in parts of Minnesota, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana and other States which have heretofore been 
idle, are now being utilized for grazing sheep and are thus 
being made to do what they can to contribute to the nation’s 
food supply. Sheep extension specialists of the Department 
of Agriculture are coéperating with departments of agricul- 
tural extension in twelve States. Sheep raisers have been 
aided in securing sheep from western ranges. 

The department has this to say regarding the work of 
the Forest Service foward .oosting the meat supply: 

Range has been provided on the Black Hills national forest, 
South Dakota, for 2,800 yearling steers from drouth-stricken 
sections of Arizona. Fifty-four cars were required to carry 
the cattle, and it was necessary to leave behind a large 
number of stock which were too weak to travel. This action 
is in line with the policy of the Forest Service looking to the 
fullest utilization of the national forest range during the 
war emergency. Fences to prevent ‘cattle drifting from 
ranges will be constructed and watering places will be im- 
proved on the Black Hills area by the Forest Service and the 
owners of the stock in codperation. It is planned to feed 
the stock next winter, and after a second season on the range, 
to ship them direct to market. 


LUMBER ORDERS GIVEN AND IN PROSPECT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23—The War Department 
is constructing at West Point, Ky:, the largest artillery 
camp in the United States. Fifty-five million feet of lum- 
ber will be required, according to present estimates. If 
precedent is followed, the quantity ultimately used will 
be much larger. 

Yesterday the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau re- 
eeived an order for 38,000,000 feet for West Point. The 
Fir Production Board received an initial order for 2,200,- 
000 feet for the same place. The Fir Board also received 
an order for 3,800,000 feet for the big quartermaster 
embarkation depot near Philadelphia. 

Roland Perry, in charge of the Washington office of 
the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, says that mills 
in the bureau are now shipping on the average 1,000,000 
feet of lumber daily. 

Last week was a slow one for lumber orders with 
most of the emergency bureaus. The total received by 
the Southern Pine bureau was 4,372,175 feet. 

There are rumors that the War Department will require 
as much as 500,000,000 feet of lumber for extensions to 
training camps etc. 

While lumber is moving to several cantonments for 
extensions, in other instances orders are being held up. 
For example, some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was advised that approximately 50,000,000 feet of fir had 





been ordered for the three cantonments at Des Moines, 
Iowa, Rockford, Ill., and Battle Creek, Mich. The order 
was placed June 21, with instructions to telegraph it to 
the west Coast and hurry it along, more especially the 
foundation stuff. Within three days a telegram was re- 
ceived here announcing that west Coast mills were pre- 
pared to ship the foundation stuff. Now, after more than 
a month has passed, no release has yet been given and 
the west Coast mills could have had virtually all the lum- 
ber on the ground or in transit. 

Fir men here now see the possibility that the War De- 
partment will discover that it can not wait for the ship- 
ments from the Coast. The trouble appears to be that 
Secretary of War Baker, for some reason, has not got- 
ten around to signing the order which will give needed 
authority for the construction division to go ahead on this 
important work. 





WHAT THE NEW INCOME TAX MAY MEAN 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—The Ways and Means 
Committee of the House is busily at work on plans to 
double the revenue from the income tax—increase it from 
$1,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. Apparently, commit- 
tee leaders are not inclined to increase more than they 
feel absolutely necessary the burden of those with small 
salaries, all of whom are taxed for one thing or another 
in any event. 

There is talk of making the normal income tax on in- 
dividuals 8 or even 10 percent and increasing that on 
corporations another 4 percent, or from 6 to 10 percent. 
The committee does not now favor lowering the individual 
exemptions of $1,000 for single persons and $2,000 for 
married persons, but would apply the higher normal rate 
all the way down the line. 

As for surtaxes above the normal tax, a tentative scale 
shows sharp increases, in part as follows: 


$ 5,000 to $ 7,500, 3 percent (now 1 percent). 
10,000 to 12,500, 7 percent (now 3 percent). 
12,500 to 15,000, 10 percent (now 4 percent). 
15,000 to 17,500, 13 percent (now 5 percent up to 
$20,000). 
17,500 to 20,000, 16 percent (now 5 percent). 
20,000 to 30,000, 20 percent (now 8 percent). 
30,000 to 40,000, 25 percent (now & percent). 
40,000 to 50,000, 30 percent (now 12 percent up to 
$60,000). 
50,000 to 60,000, 34 percent i 12 percent). 
60,000 to 70,000, 37 percent (now 17 percent). 
70,000 to 80,000, 40 percent (now 17 percent). 
80,000 to 90,000, 43 percent (now 22 percent). 
90,000 to 100,000, 46 percent (now 22 percent). 
100,000 to 150,000, 50 percent (now 27 percent). 
150,000 to 200,000, 52 percent (now 31 percent). 
200,000 to 250,000, 54 percent (now 37 percent). 
250,000 to 300,000, 56 percent (now 42 percent). 
300,000 to 400,000, 58 percent (now 46 percent). 
400,000 to 500,000, 65 percent (now 46 percent). 


500,000 to 750,000, 70 percent (now 50 percent). 

750,000 to 1,000,000, 75 percent (now 55 percent). 

Over $1,000,000, 80 percent (now 63 percent). 

On this basis the man with an income of $1,000,000 and 
a normal tax of 8 percent would have to give Uncle Sam 
all but 17 percent, or $170,000. At the same time, the 
men receiving only moderately good incomes also are hit 
hard compared with the present scale of rates, the burden 
falling on all classes. For example, where the law now re- 
quires a man receiving from $750,000 to $1,000,000 in 
income to pay into the Treasury Department 55 percent 
of his income the proposed new rate adds just 20 percent. 

The surtax on incomes between $5,000 and $7,500, on 
the other hand, is increased from 1 to 3 percent, or 200 
percent, and the normal tax is boosted from 4 percent to 
10 pereent, or 150 percent. Of course, the increase in the 
normal tax applies to everybody. 





PRICE FIXING COMMITTEE INCREASED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—The War Industries 
Board authorizes the following: 


Ex-Governor Henry C. Stuart, of Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the price fixing committee of the War 
Industries Board. Governor Stuart brings to the committee 
a broad knowledge of matters pertaining to agriculture. 





EIGHT-HOUR DAY ORDER AMENDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—President Wilson has is- 
sued an executive order suspending the operation of the 
8-hour day on all housing projects: 


In order to secure the more expeditious construction etc. of 
the projects contemplated by the act of Congress entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to —_ housing for war 
needs,” approved May 16, 1918, and by the act of Congress 
entitled “An act making appropriations to supply additional 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, on account of war expenses and for other pur- 
poses,’’ approved June 4, 1918, in so far as the same relates 
to “Housing for war needs,” by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 
4, 1917 (39 Stat., 1192), entitled “An act making provisions 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
and for other purposes,” whereby it is provided— 


That in case of national emergency the President is 
authorized to suspend provisions of law prohibiting more 
than eight hours labor in any one day of persons engaged 
upon work covered by contracts with the United States: 
Provided further, That the wages of persons employed upon 
such contracts shall be computed on a basic rate of eight 
hours’ work, with overtime rates to be paid for at not less 
than time and one-half for all hours worked in excess of 
eight hours. 


I do hereby suspend during the present national emergency 
the provisions of law prohibiting more than eight hours of 
labor in any one day by persons engaged in or on any and all 
work to be done in connection with or under contracts for the 
construction, equipment, management, maintenance, altera- 
tion, repair, improvement, or suitable arrangement for living 
purposes of houses, buildings, improvements, or any parts 
thereof, in providing housing and facilities related thereto for 
industrial and other war needs. This order will take effect 
from and after this date. 


The 8-hour basic. day, of course, continues, with time 
and a half for overtime, ete, «‘tr-/ 


INFORMATION FOR OWNERS OF WALNUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—The Forest Service hag 
fssued the following statement on black walnut: 


Black walnut is urgently needed for war purposes. Firms 
having contracts with the Government to furnish black walnut 
for gunstocks and airplane propellers, and their subcontrage. 
tors, buy logs in carload lots and most of them buy standing 
timber of merchantable amounts. These afford the best mar. 
kets for owners of walnut, since small sawmills are generally 
poorly equipped and wasteful in handling walnut. In outlyin 
sections of walnut production, however, the small sawmill 
sometimes offers the only practical means of utilizing walnut 
as war material, selling the product to firms filling Goverp- 
ment contracts. A list of the latter may be had by addressing 
the Forester, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. Owners of 
walnut would do well to communicate with them. 

Logs are wanted 12 inches and over in diameter at the smal] 
end and 8, 10, 12 etc. feet in length. A few logs down to 10 
inches in diameter and 6 feet in length will be accepted in 
order to avoid wasting useful parts of the tree. Trees cutting 
less than a 10-foot log 14 inches in diameter lose much in 
scaling and should be cut sparingly and only to fill out an 
order. The Doyle rule is the one most commonly used for 
scaling logs. To find the number of board feet by the Doyle 
rule: Subtract 4 inches from the diameter of the small end of 
the log measured in: inches; square one-quarter of the re- 
mainder and multiply the result by the length of the log in 
feet. For example, a log 16 inches in diameter at the smal] 
end and 10 feet long has 90 board feet. 

Before starting to cut their walnut, owners should have an 
agreement regarding specifications and terms of sale with one 
of the firms filling Government orders. Prices for logs vary 
widely and are based chiefly upon diameter and cost of trans- 
porting them to the manufacturing plant. The prices paid at 
loading points for reasonably clear walnut logs that will cut 
airplane propeller and gunstock material have, in a number of 
cases, averaged around $80 to $90 a thousand board feet, 
higher or lower depending on the diameter and location of the 
logs. On the stump similar walnut has been bringing mostly 
from $60 to $80. 

Gunstocks are made from planks or “flitches,”” sawed 2% 
inches thick, from second-grade logs and the less desirable 
portions of better logs. Airplane propellers demand the very 
best grades of clear walnut boards, full one inch thick. The 
widths most desired are 10 inches to 14 inches and the lengths 
10 feet and up. Logs 16 inches and up at the small end and 
10 feet and over in length, containing airplane propeller stock, 
are specially needed by the firms upon whom our Government 
is dependent for war material necessary for winning the war, 

A carload of walnut logs usually contains from 3,000 to 
5,000 board feet. Larger sized logs average from 18 to 25 and 
smaller logs from 30 to 50 per carload. Since it is impracti- 
cable to ship less than a carload of logs, owners of smaller 
amounts should join with neighbors in making coéperative 
shipments of logs or selling ‘jointly a merchantable amount of 
standing trees to firms having Government contracts. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER FOR RIVER BARGE SYSTEM 


WasuHineTon, D. C., July 23.—Theodore L. Brent of 
New Orleans has been appointed traffic manager of the 
new Mississippi-Warrior River barge system. Mr. Brent 
was formerly a member of the Shipping Board and a 
consistent friend of the wooden ship. As a man experi- 
enced in water transportation, he is well equipped for his 
new duties and will make every effort to reéstablish water 
traffic on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. * 

Seven or eight million dollars have been set aside to 
construct barges and tow boats for the Mississippi and 
Warrior rivers. The Mississippi barge line will operate 
between St. Louis and New Orleans, connecting with the 
Missouri River line at St. Louis. The Warrior River 
barges will transport coal from mines along the river to 
New Orleans and other points. 

Mr. Brent will have his general headquarters in New 
Orleans, with branch headquarters at St. Louis and Birm- 
ingham. He will take hold of the work actively on Aug. 
1. Said Mr. Brent: 

There is a dependable depth of eight feet of water in the 
Mississippi River below St. Louis virtually all the year, except 
when the river is clogged with ice for about one month. 
There is no reason why the barge line should not be a real 
success. It will be necessary, however, to conduct an educa- 
tional campaign to arouse interest of shippers. Those really 
interested in making the experiment a success should lose no 
opportunity to boost the proposition. It will materially re- 
duce the congestion of railroad traffic and should prove to be 
of real benefit to the Mississippi Valley more especially, but 
also to the entire country. 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION PROBES ‘COSTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—Investigation of produc- 
tion costs in about twenty industries is in progress or 
just completed by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
data secured are for confidential use of the Government 
thru the various war branches, the War Industries Board 
being interested in the figures for twelve industries; the 
Food Administration in three, the Fuel Administration in 
two and the Railroad Administration and the Army in one 
each. The data, it is expected, will be used in part for 
determining fair prices on commodities purchased by the 
Government and in some instances by the general public. 
The production of the following commodities is embraced 
in the investigations: lumber, sand and gravel, bitumi- 
nous coal, petroleum, coke, pig iron, ingots, rolled steel 
products, copper, zine, nickel, locomotives, canned foods, 
meats, military food supplies, textiles and grains. 








PREPARING SHELTERS FOR WORKERS 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—The Department of La- 
bor has announced additional appointments of architects 
in connection with housing projects, as follows: 

Clarke & Howe, Turks Head Building, Providence, R. L, 
for project contemplated at that place. 

Way & Waggaman, 1211 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. = as architects for housing project, Washington navy 
yard. 

Murphy & Dana, 331 Madison Avenue, New York, architects 
for project at Waterbury, Conn. 

Trowbridge & Livingston, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York, for 
project at New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation 
has invited bids for the construction of housing accom- 
modations for 600 families at Bridgeport, Conn., from 
the following contractors: 


Cauldwell-Wingaté Co., New York City; C. T. Wills (Inc.), 
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k City; H. Wales-Lines Co., Meriden, Conn.; Casper 
New oy Construction Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Jarret Chambers 
Co., New_ York City ; ‘A. Fuller Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
~. J. Pardy Construction Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Department of Labor also authorizes the following: 


Partial relief in the difficulties which have beset the navy 
ard workers at Portsmouth, N. H., by reason of shortage in 
housing accommodations is provided by the purchase, thru 
the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation of the 
Departinent of Labor, of the Pepperell and Champernowne 
Hotels at Kittery, Me., together with the cottages immediately 
adjoining the latter. Because of their proximity to the 
Portsmouth navy yard and other plants engaged in the fabri- 
cation of war materials, it is expected that these establish- 
ments wil, Seey satisfactory accommodations for workers at 

tsmouth. 

Por rangements are now going forward with all possible dis- 
patch for the management of these hotels under Government 
direction, and it is expected that comfortable and satisfac- 
tory quarters for 425 employees will be available within the 
yery near future. The Government’s program for Ports- 
mouth also contemplates the erection of a number of houses 
the construction of which may be-begun shortly. 





URGES ‘‘BETTER FARM HOMES’’ 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston, in addition to urging the construction of addi- 
tional silos and farm storage facilities, has espoused the 
eause of ‘‘better farm homes.’’ In the last weekly bul- 
letin of his department’s activities appears the following: 

Farm home study tours have become popular in Yamhill 
County, Oregon. They are arranged by the home demonstra- 
tion agent and the county agricultural agent to encourage 
better country homes, lighting, water systems, labor savers, 
interior arrangement, and decorations, sanitation and con- 
servation. ‘The tours are made by automobile, five or six 
farm homes being visited each day. As many as 150 farm 
women and men have gone on one of these tours. Short talks 
are made at each stop by the agents, and the host and -hostess 
are introduced and give briefly the method and cost of install- 
ing the particular convenience under consideration at that 
place. 


SUPPLIES WANTED; CONTRACTS AWARDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—On July 26 Procurement 
Branch No. 1, Section 1-B, Quartermaster Corps, will open 
bids on the following articles: Hoe handles, 4,352; claw 
hammer handles, 288; ax handles, 34-inch, 11,000; ham- 
mer handles, 12-inch, 13-inch and 14-inch, 5,000; handles, 
adz eye, farrier’s hammer, 320. 

Section 1-A of Procurement Branch No. 1 within the 
week will open bids on 11,000 ‘‘D’’ handle shovels for 
Liberty rolling kitchens. 

Section No. 3-C, Procurement Branch No, 3, W. B. 
Mitchell buyer, is in the market for 105,000 mop handles, 
and 126,504 16-inch stable brooms, with handles, bids to 
be opened during the week. 

The General Engineer Depot has awarded contracts as 
follows: American Handle Co., Jonesboro, Ark., railroad 





pick handles; Globe-Wernicke Co., Washington, office 
desks; American Woodworking Machinery Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., band saw tables; George Russell Reed Co., San 
Francisco, reed wooden baths, 

The General Engineer Depot has its headquarters at 


IN SERVICE WITH GOVERNMENT HARDWOOD SECTION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 23.—Disposing of his interests 
in the lumber company he was connected with, a prom- 
inent local lumberman, J. C. West, president and head 
of the Atlas Lumber & Manufacturing Co., has entered 
the Government service as assistant to the head of the 
hardwood section of the Bureau of Aircraft Production, 
which looks after the procurement of hardwoods for air- 
craft construction, Mr. West is well fitted for his new- 
position, having had years of practical experience in man- 
ufacturing, producing and marketing West Virginia and 
southern hardwoods. The requisition of his services is a 
tribute to his ability, character and high standing among 
the lumber fraternity. He has a wide acquaintance among 
millmen and consumers of hardwoods. Mr. West will 
make his home in Washington, his family continuing to 
reside in Cincinnati. 








J. C. WEST, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Lumberman in Government Service 


market for numerous articles, including 


1438 U street, N. W., Washington, D. C. It is in the 
the following: 
Proposal No. 1026, opening July 26—1600 handled bark 
spuds with maple handles; proposal No. 1032—660 field 
desks ‘‘ A’’ complete with folding support; 660 field desks 
‘*B’’ complete with folding support. As per specifica- 
tions. 


TO REPRESENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—John Henry Kirby, pres- 
ident of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has designated Thornton A. Green to represent the 
National association before the Labor War Policies 
Board. Mr. Green and Capt. E. A. Selfridge have been 
appointed as delegates to work as a special war service 
board and deal directly with the Government in matters 
affecting the building trades. Their designation is the 
outgrowth of the meeting held in Atlantic City last week. 








SIXTY-SEVEN WOOD SHIPS COMPLETED 

WasHInNeToN, D. C., July 22.—A total of sixty-seven 
wooden ships with aggregate tonnage of 242,200 has been 
added to the nation’s merchant marine up to June 1, ac- 
cording to figures prepared by the division of wood ship 
construction of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Twenty- 
two are of the Hough type, 28 Ferris, 16 of the Fleet edr- 
poration’s own design, and one of the McCormick type. 
District No. 11, embracing Oregon and part of the Colum- 
bia region, has contributed 28, the largest number of any 
district. The largest vessel was the Bonham, of 4,700 
tons, built by the National Shipbuilding Co., Orange, Tex., 
the majority being 3,500-tonners. 


FLEET CORPORATION HAS NEW SECTION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—Announcement is made 
by Director General Charles M. Schwab of the creation 
of a requirement section for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, headed by George M. Brill. The scope of the new 
section is defined by Mr. Schwab as follows: 


It will be the purpose of this section to keep in touch with 
the ship yards and learn from them in a general way the 
amount of materials, supplies and equipment required for 
extensions, so that a proper schedule may be placed before 
the War Industries Board for survey, and, if necessary, for 
allocation. During this time, when the demand for many 
materials is so far in excess of the supply, it is most essen- 
tial that a clearing house be provided so that the needs of 
different Government agencies may not conflict. The War 
Industries Board constitutes such a clearing house, and it is in 
my opinion a very essential instrument in the conduct of 
industry under present conditions. 


THE United States Forest Service maintains 4,350 miles 
of trail in Oregon and 4,500 miles in Washington for fire 
protection purposes. 











ASK REVISION OF LUMBER RATE ADVANCES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—The transportation com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion today filed with the Railroad Administration its brief 
in support of the contention of lumber shippers that the 
25 percent increase on lumber, with its limitation of 5 
cents per hundred pounds, be reduced to a flat increase 
of 3 cents. 

As heretofore stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the claim of the National association and most of its 
regional component organizations is that the flat 3-cent 
advance proposed would maintain existing competitive 
relationships and, at the same time, cause the lumber in- 
dustry to bear a just share of the increased revenues re- 
quired by the Government for the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

The hearing of the lumbermen occurred more than two 
weeks ago, but the briefs have been delayed. This was 
due in part to the fact that the representatives of some 
member organizations of the National were not alto- 
gether agreed as to the proposal that the increase be 
made 3 cents flat. 

The brief is in the form of a printed petition addressed 
to the United States Railroad Administration on behalf 
of the National association, comprising the following: 

California Redwood Association, California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, North 
Carolina Pine Association, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, Southern Pine Association, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 


ciation, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


It is claimed that the percentage increase in rates on 
lumber, already held to be unsound by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in formal decisions, ‘‘will rad- 
ically disrupt the marketing of lumber,’’ ‘‘as between 
manufacturers of the same species of lumber in the same 
regions of production, as between manufacturers of the 
same species of lumber in different regions of produc- 
tion, and as between manufacturers of different species 
of lumber in the same producing region and in different 
producing regions.’’ 

This point is illustrated as follows: 


To illustrate this point, we will take two manufacturers 
producing the same species of lumber, weighing the same 
amount per thousand feet, one having a 12-cent rate and the 
other a 20-cent rate prior to June 25, 1918, from their re- 
spective mills to a common market. “Per 1, feet” is the 
market unit of lumber. For the purpose of this illustration, 
we will consider that the weight per thousand feet is 3,500 
pounds. It will be seen that the manufacturer having the 20- 
cent rate to the market is at a natural disadvantage of 8 cents 
per hundred pounds, or $2.80 per thousand feet. 25 percent 
increase would add 3 cents to the 12-cent rate and 5 cents to 
the 20-cent rate, making the advanced rates 15 and 25 cents, 
respectively, or a spread of 10 cents between the two as 
against a former spread of but 8 cents. This additional 
spread of 2 cents would represent an additional freight charge 
of 70 cents per thousand feet against the mill having the 20- 
cent rate. In other words, the handicap of the mill having 
the 20-cent rate is increased from a natural handicap of $2.80 
to a handicap of $3.50 per thousand feet, altho the only change 
in circumstances and conditions is in the matter of the 
freight rate. The disruption of lumber marketing conditions 
under a percentage increase is even greater.than indicated in 
the foregoing illustration where two species of wood of differ- 
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ent specific gravity can be put to the same use, because the 
handicap of the heavier wood would be increased to a greater 
amount per thousand feet than the lighter wood. 


Continuing, the brief says: 


It is a fundamental rule that common carriers as instru- 
mentalities of commerce should frame their rate structures 
upon sound economic principles so as to promote rather than 
restrict commerce. The percentage principle applied to the 
lumber rate structure will restrict commerce in lumber. To 
illustrate: a 25 percent increase, observing the rule of frac- 
tions, will increase a 10-cent Tate 2% cents, a 15-cent rate 4 
cents, a 20-cent rate 5 cents, a 25-cent rate 6% cents, a 30- 
cent rate 7% cents, a 40-cent rate 10 cents, a 50-cent rate 
12% cents, a 60-cent rate 15 cents. On lumber weighing 3,500 
pounds per thousand feet the increase per thousand feet would 
vary from 871% cents from regions taking a 10-cent rate to 
$5.25 from the regions taking a 60-cent rate to a common 
market. Under the highly competitive conditions prevailing, 
it needs no argument to demonstrate the truth of the propo- 
sition that in view of the fact that “per 1,000 feet” is the 
market unit of lumber, such varying increases in the market 
unit can not fail to restrict the commerce in lumber. In fact, 
the provision of paragraph (a) of Section 2 of General Order 
No. 28 and Supplement thereto, effective June 25, 1918, as to 
lumber, is of itself a recognition of the fact that the percent- 
age principle applied to the lumber rate structure will restrict 
commerce in lumber in that by virtue of said provision no per- 
centage increase is made in rates exceeding 20 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. If the percentage principle is not a sound one 
to apply to rates in the lumber rate structure exceeding 20 
cents per hundred pounds, then the percentage principle is not 
a sound one to apply to the rates in the lumber rate structure 
of 20 cents per hundred pounds and less. 

For a number of years the substitution of steel, cement and 
other materials for lumber has been constantly increasing, 
and is increasing. The different species of lumber are not 
equally adapted to all uses. In certain sections of the coun- 
try some species of lumber taking the lower freight rates to 
consuming markets are not adapted to some of the uses to 
which steel, cement and other substitute materials can be 
put. On the other hand, some species of lumber taking the 
higher rates to consuming markets can be economically put 
to most of the uses to which steel, cement and other substi- 
tute materials are adapted. 


Percentage Principle Would Restrict Commerce 


This being true, the application of the percentage principle 
to the lumber rate structure will not have the effect of merely 
shifting the lumber tonnage from one region of production to 
another region of production and thus the aggregate volume 
of commerce in iumber remain the same, but it will actually 
restrict the volume of commerce in lumber, in that the per- 
centage principle applied to the lumber rate structure will so 
increase the price of the market unit of lumber as, all things 
considered, will make it more economical for prospective con- 
sumers of lumber to substitute steel, cement and other mate- 
rials for some species of lumber originating in the regions of 
production having the higher rates. 


In conclusion the brief says: 


All general rules are subject to exceptions, because of pecu- 
liar circumstances and conditions justifying exceptions there- 
to. This is also true with respect to the general rule pro- 
posed of a flat advance of 3 cents per hundred pounds in rates 
on lumber. 

Considering the enormous volume of tonnage involved, the 
magnitude of area covered and the extremely complex prob- 
lems involved in the marketing of lumber, it is likely that a 
rigid application of a flat advance of 3 cents per hundred 
pounds in lumber rates might, in certain localities on ot 
haul domestic lumber. and in certain instances on short 
haul export lumber, work an undue hardship on some lumber 
peste owing to peeuliar local circumstances'and condi- 

ons. 

Suggesting Elastic Rate Application 

In such instances, it is to be understood that the lumber pro- 
ducers subject to such undue hardship can present to the dis- 
trict committee of the United States Railroad Administration 
having jurisdiction applications for exceptions to the general 
rule of a flat advance of 3 cents per hundred pounds, each 


application to be determined on its merits, and where sub- 
stantial justice warrants, such reasonable modification of the 
general rule to be made by the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration as will be reasonable, just and proper under the 
circumstances of each case. 

There are numerous and varying conditions of a peculiarly 
local character in the different States under which logs are 
transported into mill points, differing from the conditions 
under which lumber is marketed, in view of which we have not 
included the rates on logs in this petition. 

In a statement issued concurrently with General Order No. 
28, and in conneetion with the increased rates initiated in 
= General Order No. 28, the director general of railroads 
said : 

“To the extent that savings can be effected and to the 
extent that reduced prices for the things the railroads must 
buy can be realized, it will be the purpose of the director gen- 
eral to make from time to time appropriate reductions.” 

In view of this assurance from the director general the 
lumber industry will expect reductions in rates on lumber, 
when conditions warrant, and urgently requests that when re- 
ductions are made that they be made in the form of a uniform 
flat reduction in cents per hundred pounds for the same rea- 
sons given in this petition as to why the increase in lumber 
rates should be made in the form of a uniform flat increase in 
cents per hundred pounds. 


The brief includes two tables compiled from the offi- 
cial records of the Interstate Commerce Commission, giv- 
ing the lumber tonnage shipped over a period of years, 
the revenue, what an advance of 25 percent would medn 
in the existing rates ete. 

In addition, six exhibits are printed in the brief for 
the information of the Railroad Administration if pass- 
ing upon the petition for a modification of the rule as 
far as it affects lumber. Logs are not included in the 
petition on account of the widely varying conditions that 
govern log shipments. 





RATE CHARGED FOUND ILLEGAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—In a decision handed down 
in docket No. 9369—-Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. vs. Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad Co. et al.—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds that the rate of 39.3 cents per 100 pounds 
charged on a carload of yellow pine lumber shipped from 
Epley, Miss., to Lattimer Mines, Pa., was illegal. The ship- 
ment was misrouted by the Mississippi Central Railroad 
Co. Reparation of $23.82, with interest, is awarded. 





HARDWOOD CLUB SEEKS BATE BELIEF 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 23.—The “Louisville Hardwood Club 
at a meeting held last week adopted resolutions calling on the 
Railroad Administration for relief from unfair, thru rates 
that are working to the disadvantage of the city and in favor 
of some other points, the situation having been made worse 
thru the 25 percent increase in freight rates. 

Copies of the resolutions have been sent to the clubs at 
Evansville and Memphis, which are expected to take similar 
action on the matter, as these points are also affected by cer- 
tain inequalities on thru rates from the South. 

The resolutions point out that rehandlers of hardwood lum- 
ber at Louisville, formerly at a disadvantage because the thru 
rates at southern milling points to Official Classification ter- 
ritory were lower than combination rates on Louisville, are 
now placed at a greater disadvantage by reason of the 25 
percent advance; ‘also transit privileges are now granted at 
points with which rehandlers at Louisville come in competi- 
tion. The-resolutions urge a more equitable arrangement and 
that the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association take up the 
question to try to remove the discrimination. 
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WESTERN LABOR PROBLEM PROMISED SOLUTION 


PorTLAND, OrE., July 20.—An agreement has’ been 
reached whereby it is believed there will be nd industrial 
unrest in the lumber business and its various branches 
at least while the war is on. Matters were perfected at 
a largely attended meeting held here by lumbermen 
from all parts of the lumber producing sections of the 
Northwest Friday. Several sectional preliminary meet- 
ings had been held previous to the Portland meeting and 
hence many details did not have to be taken up at this 
time. Thru Col. Brice P. Disque, in command of the 
spruce production division of the United States Signal 
Corps, has the agreement been brought about. 

The main results of the meeting are the definite ac- 
ceptance of the 8-hour basis day and a permanent means 
of arbitrating differences between employers and em- 
ployees. 

A general council of lumber operators and workmen 
is to be established and it will be divided into three dis- 
tricts, centering about Portland, Puget Sound and Spo- 
kane. Ninety locals of the Loyal Legion of Lofgers and 
Lumbermen, representing approximately 100,000 mem- 
bers, will select delegates to district councils, while the 
district council delegates will elect delegates to the cen- 
tral or general council. Representation of employers 
and employees will in every instance be equal. 

The following resolution, adopted at the close of the 
meeting of the lumber operators, is self explanatory: 


WHEREAS, Mutual understanding and justice are vital in 
maintaining harmony between employees and employers, we, 
the lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest, declare : 

1. For the open shop—the right of any man or woman to 
work when capable or needed. 

2. For the basic 8-hour day, both now and after the war, in 
the interest of industrial peace, 

3. For a conference committee of employees in each plant, 
to be selected by the employees, for conference with their em- 
ployers on local questions. 

4. For a general committee of employees and employers, 
to be selected as Col. Brice P. Disque may designate, to act 
on all general questions. 

5. We request Colonel Disque to act as sole arbitrator and 
agree to abide by his decision on all labor questions that may 
arise during the continuance of the war. 

6. The general council provided for in article 4 shall pre- 
pare and publish -general regulations to govern labor condi- 
tions thruout the industry and provide such amendments 
and revisions as conditions may warrant from time to time. 

7. That in the event of the incapacity of Colonel Disque 
to act as arbitrator during the period of the war the general 
council shall have power to select his successor, and also to 
select an arbitrator for post-war periods. 


The following statement by Colonel Disque accom- 
panied issuance of the text of the resolution: 


The significance of the resolution adopted by the lumber 
operators representing the Pacific Northwest district 1s that 
the employers have taken the employees into partnership. 

It means that from now on the employee is going to know 
about conditions and be a 50 percent factor in solving prob- 
lems—all the cards will be laid on the table and misunder- 
standings will no longer be possible. 

Employers and employees will be equally represented on all 
councils and will share equally opportunities and responsibili- 
ties in creating new conditions. 

While our lads in France are gaining a great victory in the 
world war for democracy, the spirit of democracy has won a 
signal victory in the lumber organization of the Northwest 
and will be as surely an aid in winning the war. 

I have confidence that the arrangement will prove of prac- 
tical worth in meeting the needs of the Government during 
the war, and will be an essential factor in the adjustment 
of the problems of production, prices, wages and working 
conditions after the war. 

I was impressed with the fine and sincere spirit of patriot- 
ism which actuated the lumber operators. Their action was 
taken upon my birthday, and I could have asked for no more 
gratifying birthday gift. 

In the immediate future I shall call upon the locals of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen to elect their dele- 
gates to a convention at which their representatives on the 
= district councils and the central council will be 
elected. 


MASTER BUILDER TELLS OF NEED OF SHIPS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 20.—When Charles M. Schwab, 
Charles Piez and Dr. Charles A. Eaton, of the United 
States Shipping Board, appeared at luncheon in the 
Arena last Thursday they sat under a mammoth banner 
showing the tonnage launched for the liberty fleet. 

Mr. Schwab, addressing the great audience, referred 
to the banner in a matter-of-fact way, saying: ‘‘In ship 
production the Pacific coast has led the whole United 
States, and the State of Washington has led the entire 
Pacific coast.’’ The banner depicted a bridge of boats 
reaching from America to France-—with Washington as 
the center span, California the right and Oregon the 
left. The figures which had caught the attention of the 
master builder, in tons, were: Washington 270,000, Calli- 
fornia 230,000, Oregon 160,000, Atlantic coast 90,000, 
Lake district 90,000, Gulf district 80,000. 

Mr. Schwab reiterated with great emphasis the points 
he had made elsewhere on tour, and he aroused his Seattle 
audience to high enthusiasm by saying: 

The State of Washington has become the keystone in the 
ship building arch. We must think ships, talk ships and 
make ships: and we must help the builders who do all these 
things. It is the part of every man, and every woman, and 
every child in the United States to help—for this is the way 
by which we will win the war. 

In an address before the builders of wooden ships Mr. 
Schwab clearly indicated the part lumber is to play in 
the Government’s plans. He said: 

It is the intention of the United States Shipping Board to 
keep all of the wood ship building plants supplied with con- 
tracts enough to keep them in operation at their present ca- 
pacity for the period of the war. 

As to steel, Mr. Schwab authorized this statement: 


The prospective shortage of steel was regarded as serious 
before I left Washington. The whole problem of the expan- 
sion of our ship building program depends upon our ability to 
secure the steel. It was to be expected that in view of the 
emergency the Government would restrict the use of steel to 
war work, and would make ready to take such steps as may 
insure the carrying out of this plan. 


Among northwestern ship builders who took part in 
the welcome to Mr. Schwab were: 

Meacham & Babcock Shipbuilding Co.—L. BR. Meacham, 
W. M. Meacham, H. G. Babcock, Otto A. Case, George Monk, 
R. B. Price, H. 8S. Jackson. 

Elliott Bay Shipbuilding Co.—C. A. Kilbourne, E. L. Skeel, 
R. C. Stanley, C. B. Wing. . 





Sanderson & Porter Shipbuilding Co.—S. Porter, E. E. Car- 
penter, G, A. Dickie, George W. Jones. 

Anacortes Shipbuilding Co.—Joseph A. Sloan, J. S. Penny. 

Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co.—S. L. Hedges, John 
W. Roberts, Gust L. Lindemann, George Hardenburgh, Charles 
Huff, R. N. Dyer. 

Tacoma Shipbuilding Co.—H. A. Rhodes, J. S. Baker, A. J. 
Pritchard, J. E. Bonnell. 

Ballard Shipbuilding Co.—T. W. Smith, E.'J. Snyder. 

Seaborn Shipbuilding Co.—Philip Morrison, H. F. Os- 
trander, C. N. Seaborn. 

Wilson Shipyards—C. J. Carlson. 
weias” Shipyards Co.—Philip Sloan, A. W. Miggs, L. O. 

Jaldo. 

J. H. Price Shipbuilding Co.—J. H. Price, C. B. Mann, 
J. L. McLean. 


Nilsen & Kelez Shipbuilding Co—M. J. Erickson, N. M.° 


Kelez, A. S. Nilsen. 

Matthews Shipbuilding Co.—G. F. Matthews, Capt. T. U. 
Aanensen. 

Grays Harbor Motorship Corporation—B. Shorts, A. Schu- 
bach, Alex. Polson. 

National Shipbuilding Co.—Loren Crinstead, M. G. Did- 
ricksen, Ben Murphy, F. Bryde. 

Anderson Shipbuilding Corporation—John L. Anderson, 
W. C. Hall, H. E. Tompkins, EB. B. Shock, J. A. Unger, R. S. 
Stuart, H. M. Matson, W. G. Lynch, Fred Stein, L. H. McKee, 
J. M. McWilliams, L. H. Jennings. 

Allen Shipbuilding Co.—Frank B. Allen, jr., G. F. Case, 
8. F. Rathbun. 

McAteer Shipbuilding Co. John McAteer. 

Norway-Pacific Shipbuilding Co.—M. G. Thomle. 

Foundation Co.—T. W. Drury. 





TEXAN DESIGNS UNIQUE GRAIN BIN 


MarsSHALL, TEx., July 22.—J. R. Shoupe, a well known 
lumberman of this city, some time ago drew plans for and 
experimented with a grain bin of a decidedly novel type. 
The bin is of-sucn a nature that it can be easily moved 
from place to place. This bin is made up of a series of 
panels that fit in the studs and are drawn tight by tight- 





TYPICAL FRONT ELEVATION 


ening turn-buckles on the wire rope that encircles the bin 
at regular intervals. Short length lumber can be used; 
Mr. Shoupe recommends that notuing over 2 feet in length 
be employed. The upright posts or stucs can be made of 
2x3 stock and can be run on any ordinary molding ma- 
chine. In putting up the bin the studs can be spliced so 
that there will be no waste. Such a building.can be easily 
and quickly assembled without the use of screws, nails or 
any other fittings except the wire band. A bin of this 
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type 10 feet in diameter and 10 feet high will require the 
following material : 

16 upright posts 2x3-10 foot....... y siateeie Bviabor 80 feet 
15 panels 10 feet high by 2 feet wide..... .....300 feet 

This is all that will be required outside of the lumber 
for the foundation, the roof and the roof rafters. The 
roof rafters may be made of 1x4 or 2x4 and will not 
exceed 100 lineal feet for a well constructed roof. In 
making a floor 150 feet board measure of 2x4’s and 6 or 8 
inch shiplap will be sufficient. That is, a bin of this kind 
can be built for not to exceed 600 feet board measure of 
lumber. 

Mr. Shoupe realizes the great need of a cheaply con- 
structed bin of this nature to save the grain crop and he 
offers to furnish blue prints and other data to any respon- 
sible company that cares. to take up the manufacture of 
bins of this type. He will place no restrictions or con- 


siderations upon the manufacture for the duration of the’ 


war. Mr. Shoupe believes. that there is an excellent po- 
tential market for bins of-this type and as he has tested 
them out he knows that they can be depended upon to store 
grain. 


















Orrawa, ONT., July 22.—The Canadian units of forest 
engineers are, in many cases, working alongside of 
from the United States. Lieut. R. G. Lewis, formally 
charge of forest statistics work for the Forestry Bra 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa, is now attached tg 


one ofthe Canadian regiments and in letters printed iq | 


the Canadian Forestry Journal he has the following inter. 
esting comments to make on his work: 


We have a French forester attacbed to us in the capac} 
of inspector, chiefly I believe to see that we don’t do toc na 
damage to the French forests in removing what the British 
army has bought from the French Government. He speaks 
no English and his complaints received scant ‘attention af 
first, as the damage was usually done (and often concealed) 
before he could make his complaint thru an interpreter, ] 
have been inspecting with him for the last few weeks and 
whenever his complaints were not unreesonable I have tried 
to adjust matters. Of course it is absurd to suppose that in 
war time, when there is an urgent demand for lumber of al] 
descriptions, we should take as much time to exploit a coupe 
as the French bucherons do in peace time. We can, however 
avoid unnecessary damage and still keep up production, and 
that is what I am trying to accomplish. I also keep track 
of the progress of the exploitation of each coupe and com- 
pare our final figures with the French service’s estimates, 
which are wonderfully accurate. I manage to pick up con- 
siderable valuable information along forestry lines from the 
commandant and from French literature he has recommended 
and which I am translating. Taking it all into consideration, 
I believe I may derive some benefit from my transfer to the 
so-called forestry corps after all. I have certainly been con- 
vinced since I came to France that we weren’t taught enough 
about French forestry methods at the Faculty of Forestry, 
And I am also convinced that some modification of the 
French “selection” system is more applicable to Canadian 
conditions than the more artificial German methods. 


In a later letter Mr. Lewis says: 


I am still trying to keep the peace between the demand for 
lumber and the threatened destruction of forest and have come 
to the conclusion that the man between the devil and the 
deep sea had more or less of a sinecure. But so far no actual 
blows have been struck and I have hopes that the war will 
end before the opposing factors come to actual violence. We 
keep our stumps low, down to eight to ten inches above ground, 
We pile our brush as we go. We avoid logging with a donkey 
and cable and I am sure the loggers have learned to show 
the volunteer growth more respect than it ever received before 
at the hands of a Canadian lumberjack. But of course from 


a forestry standpoint, without regard to the war and its © 


necessities, we do a great deal of damage that could be 
avoided. - However, taking everything into consideration, I 
do not think we do any more damage than is necessary con- 
sidering the quantity of timber we produce and thé speed 
with which it is produced. And the constant cry is ‘More 
production.” 


DENOUNCES RENT PROFITEERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 20.—Rent profiteers, in their 
relation to the housing problem for ship workers, were 
given a swift jolt by Charles Piez, of the United States 
Shipping Board, during the visit of the Schwab party to 
Seattle. Mr. siez used what Dr. Charles A. Eaton de- 
scribes as the ‘‘steel-trap method.’’ He tried it on one 
of the largest audiences ever assembled in this city, and 
he was cheered to the echo. He said: 


In the early part of the war we were compelled to place 
many contracts for vessels in the East, particularly in the 
congested districts. We are forced to place contracts in‘ 
favorable places, on the water and ocean fronts. Consequently 
a great part of our housing expenditure has had to be made 
in’ the East. We did not expect that this district would re- 
quire any housing. We had not planned for it. We now plan 
$200,000.000 for the coming year in contracts for this district. 
and we -feel that out of the proceeds this community should 
take the initiative and not depend upon the Government de- 
partments to meet their housing situation. 

The war may continue a long time; but whether it will or 
not the needs of ship building certainly will; and certainly 
all the building that may be put up at this time will only 
meet the needs of regular and community growth. 

If your community does not provide proper transportation 
facilities and adequate housing needs, you are going to lose 
your laborers, and with them you will lose the orders that 
your Government will have to place in other districts properly 
accommodated. 


Mr. Piez vigorously denounced exorbitant rentals. His 
words amounted to a threat, which he twice repeated, that 
the practice must be stopped. He expressed a determina- 
tion to place instances for drastic action before the proper 
authorities, and indicated that the Government might 
even commandeer certain properties. He has been sup- 
plied with data by the Metal Trades Council and officials 
and employees of the various ship yards. Mr. Piez’s out- 
spoken manner received the warmest approval of the 
audience. 


LUMBER CONCERN BUILDS UP A TOWN 


MOBILE. ALA., July 22.—A correspondent writing to one 
of the daily papers from Quitman, Miss., a milling town 
about 100 miles north of Mobile, gives an evidence of 
what a progressive sawmill concern can do in. the way 
of building up a community. The correspondent says: 


This place is experiencing a wave of prosperity such as it 
has never experienced before, brought. about by the coming 
here a few years ago of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., which suc- 
ceeded the old Mississippi Lumber Co. They have doubled 
the capacity of the plant, expending $200,000 in improve- 
ments and turning loose a monthly payroll of $40,000 cash, 
giving employmént to every idle man. In addition they are 
now converting a brick block into a department store with 
seven distinct departments, including cold storage large 
enough to take care of all the perishables the farmers fail to 
find a ready market for at the harvest time. They are also 
erecting an extensive electric light plant and are now string- 
ing wires along every street and avenue of the town, which 
will make it possible for every citizen to light his home at a 
nominal cost. There is not now, as a result of the coming 
of this concern, a single empty ‘store or residence in the town 
and not a person to be seen on the streets idling. They have 
erected fifteen or twenty handsome cottages lately and will 
build more. 


LOSES COMMISSARY AND OTHER STRUCTURES BY FIRE 


. St. Louis, Mo.. July 23—Word has been received in 
St. Louis of the destruction by fire last Thursday of the 
commissary, drug store and theater owned by the Cady 
Lumber Co, at McNary, La. 
cated in the town of McNary, about one-half mile or 











more from the mill, Neither the mill nor any of the — 


lumber was burned. The exact loss is not known. 












These buildings were lo-: . 
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Pirie tame |) THE 
GARBAGE ELIMINATION AND 


“Out of sight, out of mind” altogether too often has in the past largely 
accounted for much of the wasté via the garbage can. Waste of this char- 
acter is readily divided into three classes: First, remnants of food fit for 
human consumption, but only requiring ingenuity and skill in preparation 
in order to make it palatable and nutritious ; second, food unfit for human 
consumption, but suitable for feeding to animals, especially to swine ; and 
third, refuse containing nutriment or other ingredients that may be made 
available to the arts and industries by means of reduction. 

It has always been true that food of the first class has been utilized to 
the greatest possible degree in the homes of the thrifty and industrious. 
Cook books have for decades contained recipes for the preparation of “left- 
overs,” and among the most valuable lessons taught by the mother to her 
daughters have been those regarding the utilization of surpluses of food 
prepared for but not consumed at a given meal. Closely related to this 
form of thrift has been that of making over clothing, including the patch- 
ing and darning as well as the remodeling of wearing apparel; the only 
limitation placed upon patching being expressed in the adage “Patch be- 
side patch is neighborly, but patch upon patch is beggarly.” 

Unquestionably the tendency of American culinary practice has been in 
the direction of concentration instead of toward bulk. In other words, we 
have been inclined to use foods that were rich in nutriment and small in 
bulk, with the result that our craving for bulk; or quantity, which is natural, 
has induced the consumption of nutrients far in excess of the needs of the 
body as well as far in excess of the capacity of the digestive and assim- 
ilative organs to care for. Much of the disease of modern life is directly 
attributable to this cause. 

The relation that this consuming of concentrates has to garbage lies in 
the fact that the waste can and the alley fall heirs to the bulkier parts of 
many vegetables that could perform important functions as part of the 
regular rations. Consider for example the potato and the apple; it is the 
almost universal practice to peel both in the process of preparing them for 
the table. Yet our physicians advise us to eat the apple with the skin on, 
partly because the operation of eating cleans the teeth and hardens the 
gums, keeping them healthy, partly because the nutritive salts lie next the 
skin and partly because the skins make bulk or roughage greatly beneficial 
to digestion and other assimilative processes. As to potatoes, everybody 
knows that these tubers cooked “with their jackets on,” even if peeled af- 
terward, are more nutritious than when cooked after peeling. The potato 
par excellence is the baked or boiled potato, and it is so because in the cook- 
ing its jacket serves to retain much of its delicious flavor. 

When, however, it is assumed that the great majority of mankind will 
continue as in the past to remove the jackets of both apples and potatoes, 
the disposal of those peelings thru the medium of the garbage can becomes 
of immense importance, and this leads to a suggestion frequently made by 
the Food Administration—that much of the so-called refuse of the garbage 
receptacle is acceptable to and should be utilized as food for the pig. It 
may not be practicable nor desirable to “keep the pig in the parlor,” but it 
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surely is both practicable and desirable for many families to keep the pig 
in such proximity to the kitchen that he shall receive promptly and while 
it is most acceptable to him the refuse that otherwise would go to waste. 

The pig is not, however, the only domestic animal that can be kept in 
the small yard and largely maintained on the refuse of the table. Chickens 
in small numbers can be kept by almost every family that has a few square 
feet of yard available for a shelter, a scratch pen andarun. Fowls stand 
very high in the ranks as converters of refuse into acceptable food for the 
human race. As egg and meat producers they give as much in return for 
the space they occupy and the food they consume as any domesticated an- 
imal; and they have the advantage over most others that they can be kept 
without offense where other domestic animals can not be kept. They are 
efficient conservers and utilizers of the waste of the garbage can. 

After all the refuse of the table and the contents of the garbage can that 
can be consumed by domestic animals have been utilized in that manner 
there remains a comparatively small amount, tho a very valuable part of 
the whole, that under present conditions can be utilized only by elaborate 
processes and machinery. But in the larger communities this utilization 
has been developed to a very profitable extent by means of garbage reduc- 
tion plants. The value of the productions of these plants is indicated by 
Government figures which show that in twenty-nine cities having a com- 
bined population of 18,000,000 garbage reduction made available grease 
to make 10,000,000 pounds of nitroglycerine, enough for the powder 
charges of 16,000,000 French “seventy-fives.” The fatty acids also will 
make, according to the same source of information, 200,000,000 12-ounce 
cakes of soap. Then the remaining tankage will serve as fertilizer to put 
back into the soil enough nitrogen and other elements to produce 8,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 

These figures show in a striking manner not only the waste that is go- 
ing on in communities that have no reduction plants, but they show the 
close relation between garbage waste or utilization and the support of the 
war. For example, the same authority cites the fact that twenty-four 
other cities without reduction plants lost the opportunity to produce 4,400,- 
ooo pounds of nitroglycerine, 40,000,000 12-ounce cakes of soap and fer- 
tilizer for 3,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

It is to be remembered in this connection that both the wheat and the 
nitroglycerine must be forthcoming, if not from the refuse of the garbage 
cans, then from other sources; so that the attitude of the American con- 
sumer toward the garbage question is bound to be largely determined by 
his attitude toward the war. No matter how much money he may have, 
he can not be a patriot and a garbage waster at one and the same time. 

The time has come when in every community the prevailing salutation 
shall be “Have you got your pig?” or “How are your chickens coming on?” 
and sentiment should be raised to such a degree that to throw away garbage 
that pigs or chickens will eat will be looked upon with the same disapproval 
that hoarding of wheat flour;excessive consumption of sugar or violation 
of any other rule of the Food Administration will be looked upon. 








Unver the caption ‘‘Help Enough if All Work,’’ in 


had to learn their lessons without former experience to 







commenting on the labor problem the Portland Oregonian 
says: ‘‘The fact stands out, however, that it is a prob- 
lem which depends largely for its solution upon com- 
munity codperation. The head of a department at Wash- 
ington can only plan in general terms. Employers and 
workers finally will be brought together by the action of 
smaller units.’’. This is a fact that the Community 
Builder has asserted times without number during the 
last year or more. Too many holidays, too much idle- 
ness for other causes or no cause, make sad inroads in 
the labor output in rural communities as well as in cities. 
Quoting a worker in the St. John’s Shipyards to the effect 
that if all the shipworkers in Washington and Oregon 
lay off Saturday afternoons ship production is curtailed 
one ship a week, the Oregonian endorses the same work- 
er’s conclusion that there should be ‘‘no thought of holi- 
days or half-holidays in the Army behind the lines when 
the Army which holds the lines fights as long as there is 
fighting to do.’’ 
eo @-:.* 

In AN address before the Kansas City State Agricultural 
College, Jane Addams said that a recent inspection of 
garbage cans showed a reduction of 30 percent in the 
amount of fats wasted. Formerly one-half the fats that 


‘ came into American homes was wasted. 


* * * 


In THE June Atlantic Monthly Mrs. A. Burnett-Smith, 
an English woman, conveys a message to the people of 
the United States that all ought to hear and read. On 
the food question she says, in part: ‘‘The shortage has 
come bit by bit, very gradually, just as it is going to come 
to you. . . . One day one thing is lacking, and an- 
other day another; and at last, like Old Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard, our larder has become very empty indeed. Our 
shortage of flour is very great; that is the string that 
is always being harped upon—that ‘you must save the 
wheat flour for us.’ I have seen many kinds of war 
bread in this country, but nothing quite so unpalatable 
as ours. It is made of any old thing on hand at the 
moment.’’ Mrs, Burnett-Smith says also, ‘‘It was the 
people to whom we looked for counsel and advice who 
were convicted of hoarding on a very large seale.’’ The 
people of England and France now have fully learned a 
lesson that the people of the United States are but just 
beginning to study. Shall we profit by the experience of 
those heroic peoples? Shall we be’ any less heroic? They 








WASTE. NOT, WANT NOT 


Generally speaking, the world has been content to 
let self-interest determine the policy and practices 
of the Individual with respect to economy of time, 
material and money. If he chose to be profligate of 
the one or the other the public cared little and took 
no action unless in his methods he violated some 
right of another individual. He might even waste 
and dissipate a fortune or destroy his health with 
the certainty of becoming a public charge, and the 
public took no heed. 

Until very recently the attitude of the public was 
the same with respect even to the so called natural 
resources, Including not only coal, oil and timber but 
the soil. Now, however, a realization of the public’s 
interest in the proper utilization of not. only the 
natural resources but the private resources of the 
individual has brought about a changed attitude. 

It has always been true that private ownership of 
real property was encumbered with the obligation to 
support Government by payment of taxes, but that 
principle has been broadened of late years, some of 
the striking examples being the income and inher- 
itance taxes and the surplus profits levied as a war 
measure. 

The strides that have been taken in this direction 
have been striking since the war began, and as it 
progresses we are likely to see greater development 
in the same direction. Government, or public policy, 
first says to the owner or user “You ought not to 
waste.” Then it says “You shall have only this 
much for your use,’”’ and finally it says “You shall 
have only this much for use in this particular man- 
ner;’”’ which effectually brings the user under public 
control. 

All this change has been the result of the develop- 
ment of the idea of community interest in individual 
conduct, and when that idea has been developed and 
recognized to its highest point the doctrine laid 
down in the Golden Rule will have been made a law 
of conduct. 

The war has effectively driven home to the minds 
of all thinking persons the conviction that the safety 
of the group—the community—is promoted or jeop- 
ardized by the conduct of the individuals composing 
it; and the group has determined that the individual 
conduct shall be so directed as to promote rather 
than hinder the adv it of the ity, be- 
cause the race is able to progress and perpetuate 
itself by the sort of codperation that is effected by 
group action. 














guide them; we have their experience to guide us. Shall 
we profit by it, or shall we procrastinate, as individuals, 
until compelled by a system of rationing to conserve and 
deny? Mrs. Burnett-Smith says that every kind of vol- 
untary ration broke down in England. Will it break 
down in the United States, and will more and more com- 
pulsion be necessary as the need of conservation becomes 
greater and greater? 


Tue British shipping controller, Sir Joseph Maclay, 
makes the following stirring appeal to Americans: ‘‘On 
your side are boundless supplies of men, food, and mate- 
rial; on this side a boundless demand for their help. Our 
men are war-weary and their nerves have been strained by 
more than three years of hard, relentless toil. Our posi- 
tion is critieal, particularly until the next harvest, but 
the United States can save us. You Americans have the 
men, the skill and the material to save the Allied cause.’’ 

* . * 


THE ADVANTAGES of country life to the average man 
have been set forth in the Community Builder on numer- 
ous occasions, but H. J. Waters, formerly president of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College and now editor of 
the Weekly Kansas City Star, in a recent editorial says 
in part on this subject: ‘‘ Under present conditions there 
is little chance of the unskilled laborer in the city ever 
getting enough ahead to own even a modest home, much 
less a business. The farm laborer, on the other hand, 
with the exercise of reasonable economy and thrift, can 
soon accumulate enough money to engage in business for 
himself. It is true he must begin as a tenant, tilling land 
belonging to someone else and living in a house which 
he does not own, but he is a proprietor. He owns the 
horses he drives, and the cow which gives nourishing 
food for his family is his. A flock of poultry, perhaps 
a sow and pigs and a small flock of sheep are credited to 
him on the local tax roll. He begins to feel the magic 
power of possession and the stimulus of honestly gotten 
gain. Ownership of land with the exercise of the power 
of complete ownership is the next step. It is not an easy 
journey from the rank of a farm laborer to that of a 
landed proprietor, but it is one which many of our best 
farmers and best citizens have made. The young man 
with this chance ahead of him should think it over care- 
fully before risking his future in the overerowded city,’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Doing One’s Bit in the Harvest Field—The Automobile an Integral Part of Farm Machinery—Re. 
modeling an Offset for Building Inactivity—Opportunities for the Retailer 


The inkslinger of the Realm has been engaged in the 
solid and satisfying if not glorious occupation of helping 
lick kaiserbill in the harvest field. We realize as never 
before what a tough guy Biil is, and if we swore a few 
‘doggone the kaisers’’ when the hayseed sifted down 
the back of our neck and the sweat streaked our glasses 
and dripped off our nose and the fork handle raised blis- 
ters on our hands, why, we reckon it will not be imputed 
to us for unrighteousness. We nearly ate the farmer out 
of house and home, but he was kind enough to say he 
had had worse harvest hands. We are back home now 
with a coat of tan like a mahogany finish, a pair of cal- 
loused hands and a renewed respect for the ancient occu- 
pation of tilling the soil. 

It was an experience that would be a fine thing for 
every town dweller, but he would do well to get hardened 
down a bit with a hoe or a lawn mower or even a golf 
club before he undertakes to make a hand in the harvest 
field. For me it was a renewing of old and familiar ex- 
periences and I picked up the technique again in a short 
time, tho I found that hoe and lawn mower-and golf clubs 
had left something to be desired in the way of develop- 
ing harvest stamina. How the July sun does get to a 
fellow when he is engaged in h’isting endless forkfuls 
of hay on to a wagon! And how welcome and satisfying 
are the elemental things that we get to taking for granted 
when we become accustomed to doing our work at a desk! 
Take water, for instance. We think we get thirsty in the 
office, and we go out and drink a glassful drawn from 
the cooler and say it is pretty good stuff; but all the 
time we are more or less conscious that we’d rather have 
some kind of soda fountain slop. But not so in the har- 
vest field. With the sweat dripping from your elbows 
and fading the blue out of your overalls on to your shirt 
and making semi-clean streaks down your face you want 
nothing but water. You want lots of it; and even if it 
is warm it tastes like drafts of new life as it gurgles and 
hisses down your superheated gullet. And then there is 
the breeze. We appreciate a cooling breeze under any 
circumstances on a hot day. But for true appreciation 
it must be met in a hay field on a hot afternoon. The 
sun parboils you like blast after blast from the infernal 
bonfire. Your heart pounds and your breath comes in 
wavering gulps. Spots dance before your eyes and a 
creeping nausea spreads and swells in your gizzard like 
an elastic mass of potential illness stewing away in an 
inner cauldron and threatening at any moment to blow 
the lid off and flood the whole works with a ghastly 
sickness. And then a little breeze comes along and you 
can feel the whole disturbance recede and disappear like 
a flock of ghosts when the roosters begin crowing. Your 
harvest hand is the man who understands the true inward- 
ness of your cooling breeze. 

I was mentioning these things to one of the members 
of our crew. ‘‘ Wind and water are good stuff,’’ he said, 
*“but while we’re on the subject I’d like to say that the 
guy who invented rest was no slouch.’’ I agree. If I 
were making up a list of slouches it would not include 
the guy who invented rest. There is no luxury like it. 

A person can know things in a general way and still 
not realize them. I suppose that when we get to the 
western front wearing Uncle Sam’s livery and hear a shell 
burst we’ll have a whole crop of new sensations; and 
yet all of us have been reading about the war for the last 
four years. By the same token a lot of us who have been 
dealing with farmers during most of our business lives 
still are ignorant of the real elements of a farmer’s life 
and thinking. We think of his job from our point of 
view and get impatient with him because he doesn’t do 
the things we think he should do. For this reason it 
would be a valuable experience for every merchant to 
spend a few weeks on a farm this summer working under 
the direction of a competent and intelligent farmer— 
spending the time in learning and not in attempting to 
teach. The experiment would help harvest our whale of 
a crop, and if the merchant went at the job in the right 
spirit it would give him a new point of view about the 
farmer and his work. 


Farming an Exacting Business 


In the first place, it would give him a new respect for’ 


the labor which the farmer performs. I think many 
business men feel a certain kind of condescension when 
they think of ‘‘laboring men.’’ They think that a per- 
son who earns his living with his hands can’t be very 
smart; otherwise he would earn it by his wits. Such per- 
sons would find that no matter how much brain power 
and scientific training a man may bring to farm work 
there still remains a great amount of hard labor that 
must be done by hand. This labor does not stamp the 
profession of farming as inferior—far from it. It is a 
necessary accompaniment of the job. But the effect it 
has on different men marks them as superior or inferior, 
helps them up or pushes them down. To some farmers, 
as to some retail lumbermen, the hard day’s work is a 
deadening thing. They do it because it seems inevitable, 
but it leaves them at night so tired and stolid that there 
is no energy left in them for planning the future work. 
They do the various jobs when those jobs force them- 
selves upon the farmers’ attention. There is no planning 
in advance. In other cases this hard work serves as a 
stimulant to planning, an incentive to scientific manage- 
ment, But in either case the farmer has small patience 
with the man who disregards the fact that farming is an 
exacting business and who can think of dozens of things 
that farmers ought to do on the side. This is something 
the merchant runs up against when he tries to introduce a 
farm innovation, 








The dealer in farm machinery has an easier time intro- 
ducing new machines in these days than he has ever had 
before. There was real opposition to the reaper and the 
self-binder when they were new and there was opposi- 
tion to the horse-drawn corn cultivator. But in these 
days tractor-drawn stirring plows and cultivators are ac- 
cepted as soon as they demonstrate the fact that they will 
work. Anything of practical value has a chance of being 
accepted on the farm in these days, but it must be of 
practical value. It must not be some notion fixed up to 
make profit for a merchant, with little or no thought given 
to it to make it of real value on the farm. Leave those 
things to the mail order houses. The man who would in- 
troduce something new on the farm must know the needs 
of the farm and the mental slants of the farmer. He 
has to know these things. He wouldn’t nave much re- 
spect for a person who tried to introduce a bookkeeping 
system among retail lumbermen without first finding out 
what kinds of accounts they have to keep. 

Power on the Farm 

At various times the Realm has carried stories of retail 
lumbermen whose one complaint against the farmer was 
the fact that he had a weakness for buying automobiles. 
With some lumbermen this amounts almost to an obses- 
sion. It is easy to fix up a case against tne automobile 
if a person sets out to do it, but with all due respect tor 
those excellent men who deplore the fact that farm money 
goes for gas wagons instead of .arm buildings the Realm 
must beg leave to differ in opinion on this point. No 
doubt some farmers buy cars when they can not afford 
them. No doubt some ride around the country when they 
should be caring for crops. But as a general proposition 
the automobile on the farm is not a luxury, and the Realm 
can not have complete confidence in the judgment of the 

















“Your harvest hand is the man who understands” 


merchant who spends much of his time knocking it. The 
jitney on the farm where I helped put up hay demon- 
strated its practical value too often for me to believe it 
was not a necessity. It brought the amateur harvest 
hands out to the farm in record time at a season of the 
year when time is of maximum value. It went to town 
for new parts of machinery. It made possible the fam- 
ily shopping in the evening when it would have been 
next to impossible to reach town. with a team of 
tired horses. It hauled canvas covers around to open 
stacks and saved them from being soaked with rain. It 
even brought a very respectable load of lumber out from 
town. 

Power has come to the farm to stay. It has come in 
the form of gas engines, little and big, that pump water, 
do the washing, saw the wood, separate the cream, cut 
the silage, and the like. It has come in the form of trac- 
tors, of individual electric light plants, of automobiles, 
of trucks. It is an easy guess that the next few years 
will see a large sale of trucks of all sizes to farmers. 
Roads are good and the power wagons make more speed 
and haul bigger loads. The truck and the automobile 
will put the farmer within reach of numerous markets, 
and he will be at some pains to trade where he can do 
the best. The old ‘‘splendid isolation’’ of the country 
town will have a large dent knocked in it, and in order 
to survive the country town merchant will have to rely 
on something else besides the inability of his customers 
to get to other stores. If this is a danger to the mem 
chant it is also an opportunity. Business magazines are 
continually carrying stories of stores in small towns that 
have built up and maintained large businesses by means 
of intelligent merchandising. The truck and the automo- 
bile owned by the farmer will mean that the progressive, 
honest dealer can reach out over a much larger territory. 

Influence of the Automobile 

The automobile, as has been pointed out innumerable 
times, is a great humanizer of country life. We are all 
of us creatures of imitation. When. a merchant tries to 
introduce a new article to his trade he picks out a few 
leading customers and makes large efforts to sell his 
new leader to them. He knows that if he can do this the 
neighbors will be interested and will eventually buy sim- 


ilar articles. The automobile takes the farmer to places 
he never could have seen without it. On the Fourth of 
July I rode across country for forty or fifty miles thry 
a fine farming country in the middle West. The roag 
was full of cars of all sizes and makes driven by farm. 
ers who were on their way to distant celebrations. Those 
people were seeing more of what their neighbors were 
doing on that one day than the farmer of twenty years 
ago would see in an entire season. The party I hap. 
pened to be with commented most of all on the appear- 
ance of the farm houses we were passing. They were . 
planning to build a house some time in the future; not 
the very near ruture, but they were alert for new ideas 
of farm house design. I think there can be no doubt 
but that when they do build their house it will be a much 
better and more satisfying house because they will have 
seen the efforts‘of so many other farmers in farm house 
design. Ideas travel in about the same proportion that 
people travel. A higher standard of living and a higher 
standard of production must depend in large part upon 
the freshness of ideas that get about among people. Prim- 
itive living and working conditions will not satisfy people 
who see their neighbors with superior equipment. §o 
while there may well be individual cases in which it will 
be the part of friendliness for the merchant to interfere 
with advice not to buy an automobile he will not get very 
far if he adopts as the chief plank in his platform a gen- 
eral opposition to country owned automobiles. He will 
mark himself as an obstructionist, a proponent of ineffi- 
ciency and the meager life for his country customers, 
He would be the loser if his efforts should prevail; for 
the question is deeper and broader than the mere owning 
of automobiles. In a large number of cases the auto- 
mobile is a natural accompaniment and stimulator of a 
bigger, more productive life. No merchant ever enjoyed 
genuine, lasting prosperity when his customers were pinch. 
ing themselves in to a life of ‘‘making it do.’’ 


An Opportunity for the Retailer 


But there is a rather broad field open to someone in 
regard to country living, and I can not see why this open- 
ing may not be utilized to a degree by retail lumbermen. 
It may seem a bit antagonistic to the first thing I men- 
tioned, that of the common resentment of farmers at hay- 
ing unasked for advice thrust upon them; but unasked for 
advice is resented only if it is frivolous and unsound, 
Scientific management has come to farms to a greater 
or less degree, but there is still room for large advances 
along the same line. National conditions this year are 
giving added emphasis to this matter. It is necessary 
to produce a larger amount of food than ever before and 
to do it with fewer hands. Farm machinery is advancing 
in price. All of these things demand the maximum of 
return out of machinery, labor and farm land. The prob- 
lem is too big, of course, for a merchant carrying on a 
business of his own to attempt to solve. That is some- 
thing for the tarm colleges and the Department of Agri- 
culture and the farmers’ organizations to struggle with. 
But there is one part of it, at least, that we ought to help 
untangle. My stay in the country this time has brought 
to my attention rather vividly a fact I have long known, 
that farm buildings and farm layouts are not made in 
such a way as to conserve labor. A badly planned barn 
may cost a little less in original outlay than one planned 
for efficiency; but, as the cartoonist says, it isn’t the 
original cost—it’s the upkeep. Several lumber dealers 
have told me that new and modern sheds have made it 
possible for them to get along with less yard labor. If 
a lumberman can save $1,000 a year in wages he can 
afford to make a larger investment in his shed. That 
sum will pay interest and depreciation on a considerable 
additional equipment. 

The same principles apply to farm buildings.. Farmers 
are not generally accustomed to think of investments in 
equipment in the scientific way of the factory manager, 
for they don’t build sc much or so often. They are often 
frightened by the first cost of an article instead of cal- 
culating its cost in terms of what it will save. Barns 
with litter and feed carriers, ventilators built on scien- 
tific principles and planned so that there is no lost time 
in puttering with doors that jamb, and feeding arrange 
ments that are inconvenient may cost more at the begin- 
ning than a makeshift that can be made to do. Buta 
barn is of value in so far as it helps produce profits. If — 
a good barn will increase the working efficiency of horses — 
or will produce more pounds of beef from a given amount — 
of feed that barn is the better investment at a higher 
original cost. 


An Object for Advertising 


Farmers complain of their horses being windbroken and 
valueless because of heaves and the like; and yet they put 
the animals into dark, hot holes of stables swarming Wi 
flies and cloudy with dust. Ventilation is disregarded. 
Talk to them about ventilation and they tell you the 
doors are open. But go inside and you find the air heavy 
and dead. The doors are open, but the breeze never finds 
its way back into the stalls. A barn that is light and 
airy and easily kept clean, that. is scientifically ventilated 
so that there is no dust and the place is kept cool, may 
easily pay for the extra investment time after time by 
conserving horse flesh. Spraying to keep the nies out oF 
even putting screen doors on the stables may prove 
tremendous value. 

The utility of machine sheds has been spoken of 80 
often of late that there is little need to say more a 
them. A machine that stands out soon loses its efficien¢ 
and begins breaking. A broken mower or binder in 
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midst of harvest may mean a loss of hay or grain suffi- 
cient to make a fair payment on such a shed. Farm 
machinery has advanced in price a good deal, and there 
may be some difficulty about getting it in sufficient quan- 
tities next year. In any event, it is extremely short- 
sighted to allow the waste of farm machinery by rot and 
rust when this can be prevented by foresight and the 
investment in a suitable shed. 

All of these things can be made the subject of educa- 
tional advertising. By citing reasonable figures that can 
be proved out a dealer can help his own business and 
at the same time do a real favor to his customers. But 
there are other things not so easily done. For example, 
a farm is already equipped with a set of buildings that 
are unhandy and inefficient, but too good to be torn down. 
Remodeling is a tough job any way you take it, and the 
ehances are fairly good that the result will be a patched 
affair that will be unsatisfactory from the start. Re- 
modeling demands the most careful of planning, both to 
keep the cost from mounting up beyond what new struc- 
tures could be put up for and to make the resulting 
puilding satisfactory. 

Remodeling Leads to Bigger Business 


Most dealers shy away from remodeling jobs. They, 
would rather sell the full bill of lumber for a new build- 
ing, and they don’t like the worry and bother of the plan- 
ning. But under present conditions there must be a good 
deal of remodeling done, and it is the business of the 
retailer to serve his customers in building matters. The 
fellow who gets the head start in this field may easily 
pull down a good many sales. It will be a long time 
before we may hope that country building will go forward 
again in the old way. Farm building used to be more 
or less haphazard. Either the farmer got along with the 
old equipment in a careless way or he pulled down good 
buildings to put up new ones, also planned in a rather 
careless way. The lessons of thrift we are getting out of 
the war will have their effect here as well as in millions 
of other places. New buildings will be more carefully 
planned when they are put up and old buildings will be 
jooked over to see if they can be made efficient. With 
scarcity of material and labor backing up high prices a 
man is going to think a number of times before he says 
in a large, generous way, ‘‘ Well, let’s knock it down and 
put up some kind of a new one. We can’t bother with 
this one any more.” 

One of the services farmers can be taught to appre- 
ciate will be estimating costs of remodeling and of new 
buildings calculated in terms of operating costs as well 
as original investment. With this figured out even in 
an approximate way a man can tell whether he wants to 
remodel or build new. I suppose most retailers would be 
more or less stumped if confronted with such a problem, 
but they must learn to work it out. Imagine what a 
hold a retailer would have on trade in these days of 
economy if he got the reputation of being a shark on 
remodeling ideas and comparative costs. The dealer who 
has been content to say, ‘‘Decide what you want, get a 
carpenter to make a material bill and I’ll give you a price 
on it,’’ would feel his foot give an awful slip. 

My hay making experience happened on a rented farm 
with a remodeled barn on it. The renter was of the 
opinion that the owner had made a bad mistake in both- 
ering with the old structure. The owner felt that he 
was coming out ahead because for a comparatively small 
sum he was making the old barn do. Neither had tried 
to reduce the matter to cold figures. The barn did not 
fit the farm. We had to pitch the hay into the hay loft 
by hand, and it did not hold nearly as much as a farm 
of that size demanded. We built a stack outside, and 
when we had about ten tons in it a rain came up and 
caught the stack wide open. In spite of canvas cover- 
ings most of it was wet clear to the bottom. Countin 
the loss on the spoiled hay and the extra labor-cost o 
handling the stuff in that inefficient way, a pretty fair 
sum was accounted for that should have gone into an 
interest and depreciation fund for a new and modern 
barn planned and built to fit the farm. The remodeling 
was badly planned; in fact, it was scarcely planned at 
all. As a result, within a year or two, if the farm is to 
approximate its full earning capacity, it must be remod- 
eled again or torn down to make way for an entirely 
new building. Such haphazard building can not continue, 
not in these times, and the retailer ought to be theeman 
to lead the way to new and better methods. 


Meeting the Agriculturist’s Minor Needs 


There are a good many simple facts about farm engi- 
neering that a lumber dealer can call to the attention of 











“They tell you the doors are open” 


his customers. Nearly every lumberman sells cement. 


The cement people have been industrious in devising use- 
ful farm articles that can be made of concrete, and 
many of these in no way compete with the sale of lum- 
ber. Watering troughs and supply tanks and feeding 
floors and manure pits and milk-cooling tanks and the 
like are examples that come to mind. The piping of 
water around the feed lots is not the difficult thing that 
most farmers seem to imagine. A supply tank with grav- 
ity feeds and floats for shutting off the supply when 
the troughs are full does not cost a fortune, and it not 
only saves a large amount of drudgery, but also increases 
the profits to be made from stock raising. Carrying water 
for a bunch of hogs in slop cans night and morning is 
pure drudgery, and the temptation is strong to quit be- 
fore the hogs have enough. And even if they are given 
enough to satisfy them at the time they will not grow 
so well with two waterings a day as they will if there is 
a constant supply of clean water standing in the troughs 
all the time. The same may be said of cattle. Pumping 
water by hand for a drove of cattle day after day makes 
a man old and doesn’t keep the cattle in good condition. 
To see steers standing around a dry trough in the heat 
of the day waiting for some one to come and pump water 
is to see a needless source of waste. 

One of the wisest and most progressive young farmers 
I know was feeling rather comfortable over having no 
silo, tho he believed that silage was a good feed and the 


_ best way to utilize corn. He said that other feeds if 


given to cattle iii right proportions would do nearly if 


not quite as well if the cattle were well cared for in other 


ways. If they had warm and clean and properly venti- 
lated barns in which to stay in winter and could have a 
plentiful supply of warmed water they would do fully 
as well, he thought, as they would if fed on silage.. The 
moral is plain. Good- care, which is to say intelligent 
care, makes pounds of beef. Cattle can not be cared for 
in winter without the right kind of equipment. This does 
not always mean the most costly equipment, but it does 
mean sheds that are warm and yet well ventilated, plenty 





EVERYBODY 
WANTS ONE 


You and I, Tom, Dick, Harry, all your 
friends, my friends, their friends; in 
fact everyone, sometime-or another, 
wants 


A New Home 


We have “the makings” for the finest 
lot of new homes than can be built, and 
now is a good time for you to buy lum- 
ber from us for yours. 
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of water with the chill taken off of it and feed given in 
the right proportions. The agricultural experts will fix 
up the feed rations, but the lumber dealer can felp with 
-planning the sheds and the water systems. Most farm- 
ers can not believe that ventilation is so very important. 
They think that if stock is shut in in winter it is having 
a kindness done to it. The cattle know better. They 
will sleep out in a storm rather than stay in an unven- 
tilated barn. The companies that make a specialty of 
manufacturing ventilating apparatus will supply facts 
and figures on this subject that will be of value in plan- 
ning ventilation and in fixing up advertising copy. 


Half Content a Waste 


These are a few tag ends that very often fly loose on 
farms. Farmers get used to them and think little about 
them. They manage to get by. They find the work hard 
to do, but little by little they get used to doing chores 
the hard way, spending hours where with a little invest- 
ment of money and of thought they could do them in 
minutes. It is my experience that men who are shiftless 
about getting their morning and evening work done, pot- 
tering around in a more or less aimless fashion, are the 
men who never get far ahead of the sheriff. They are too 
content to let things take care of themselves. If they are 
content to waste time they will waste feed. They will be 
content with half results. I don’t know which is cause 
and which is effect; but if by spurring them up in a judi- 


cious manner with advertising the lumberman can get the™ 


farmer to tighten up and take a brace in some of these 
things the reform is likely to spread to the whole of the 
farming operation. 

A lady whom I know was driving thru the country one 
day and saw a bunch of lank and thin hogs running wild 
over a farm, picking up a living as best they could. She 
happened to know some of the principles of farming, so 
she asked the farmer why he didn’t shut them up in a 
pen where they couldn’t run themselves to shoestrings and 





_the outside are made of black walnut. 





“<«What’s time to a hog?’ » 


where they could be fed slops and corn and be gotten 
ready for market. 

‘*Oh, they’ll grow up after a while,’’ said the farmer 
languidly. 

‘*But,’’ objected the friend, ‘‘think how much time it 
will take.’’ 

‘*Hell, lady,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘what’s time to a 
hog???’ 

This question amused my friend so much that she 
wanted to tell the story to a group ot her friends at an 
afternoon tea, but she didn’t want to say the naughty 
word. But it was so much in her mind that af the 
crucial moment she quoted the farmer as saying, ‘‘ Fudge, 
what’s hell to a hog?’’ 

Time may not be anything more to a hog than is the 
Calvinistic abode of the wicked. But time in relation 
to a hog does mean a good deal to a farmer. Most things 
in this world are relative, and there are situations now 
and have been others in the past where a man must use 
an inefficient method because it happens to be the best 
available. On this farm where I sweated and blistered in 
the hay field there is a shed that was built in pioneer 
days. The heavy timbers are hewed out of oak logs 
and the inside braces and the bats over the cracks on 
This wood made 
an excellent shed, but imagine a person using black wal- 
nut in these days to cover a shed! And yet this is no 
more absurd than the continuation of certain other waste- 
ful farming methods. 

These things are put down not to point the way to a 
clearly defined mode of procedure in helping farmers to 
better building and operating methods, but rather in the 
hope that they will induce some thought about the matter 
that may result in the beginnings of an educational cam- 
paign—a campaign that.may have its beginning in an 
investigation by the lumberman into efficient farm plan- 
ning and that then may spread thru advertising out to 
the farmers. 

The Realm carried a story a few weeks ago of a south- 
ern retailer who was at great pains to educate his farmer 
customers to raise peanuts. He met with derision at 
first, but succeeded in converting the whole county to the 
crop. He had small stake in the matter at first, but he 
had the welfare of the farmers at heart and persisted in 
an intelligent way until he made a success of the venture. 
No doubt now he reaps a direct result from that campaign 
in the sale of more lumber. It is in this spirit that the 
campaign for better planned farms ought to be under- 
taken. At first it will be of more bother and labor to 
the retailer than it will be of profit. Eventually it will 
bring steady returns. It is worth considering in these 
days of change. 


PROVIDES FOR AUTO AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 22.—In response to frequent 
requests from its members, the Retail Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. of Wisconsin, having headquarters in 
this city, has completed arrangements whereby it can 
henceforth take care of the needs of members in the way 
of compensation and automobile insurance, This it has 
accomplished by becoming the Wisconsin representative 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago, a 
mutual company possessing ample resources and full re- 
serves, conducted by lumbermen for lumbermen exclu- 
sively. The Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Wisconsin therefore is now in first class position to handle 
the needs of its members for fire, compensation or auto- 
mobile insurance. 








DELUGE OF WHEAT OVERFLOWS ELEVATORS 


SprInGFIELD, Itu., July 22.—With the wheat harvest 
only fairly started in Sangamon County the elevators are 
filled to overflowing, and unless one thousand cars can be 
had within the next few days to haul to market the grain 
now stored and make room for that being threshed the 
elevators will be compelled to suspend purchasing. A 
meeting of grain men, bankers, farmers and railway offi- 
cials was held last Saturday evening to prepare an appeal 
to Regional Directors Hale Holden of Chicago and A. H. 
Smith of New York for the sorely needed ears. Diver- 


sion of empties to the Kansas wheat fields is assigned as 
one of the reasons for the present condition. 

The situation emphasizes the need of farmers providing 
ample granary space for storing their crops on the farm, 
as present and prospective transportation conditions do 
not warrant relying on local elevators. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


KITCHEN FRUIT DRIER 


It is a patriotic duty this year to encourage the drying 
of fruits. Lumbermen have a special advantage as 
well as a special responsibility in this respect because 
of their business dealings with farmers. : 

Every year hundreds of tons of apples and other fruits 
rot on the ground within easy shipping distances of city 
markets because farmers do not know how to sell per- 
ishable fruits. They have had unpleasant experiences 
with city commission men and they will not go there any 
more. But dried fruit always is saleable in the winter 
time. Drying may be done without sugar, which is a 
great recommendation this year. 

The woodwork of this simple, practical drier may be 
made out of the scrap heap in almost any lumber yard. 
The lumberman could get in solid with the woman’s 
club by working with the members to help along this 
branch of their activities. 

This is a home made drier to use over the kitchen 
range. It is blocked up with four bricks, one under 
each corner. Air enters at the bottom and is drawn off 
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at the top thru a stove pipe that enters the chimney. 
If the stove pipe exhaust is not easily arranged the top 
of the dryer may be lifted off. The heat from the stove 
will drive the air up thru the dryer and the result will 
be about the same, but the kitchen will require more 
ventilation to let the steam out. 

The fresh fruit should be put in at the top and the 
dried fruit taken out at the bottom, because moisture 
from the fresh fruit goes up. When the bottom tray 
is taken out each of the other trays is moved down 
one notch. The fruit on the two lower trays may be put 
together in one tray for finishing. 


PORTABLE FENCE 


Growing hog feed on the help-yourself plan has 
brought several new problems into the farming game. 
One of these is the control of hogs while they are help- 
ing with the harvest work. Hogs are busy workers, but 
they are mussy. They will overrun a whole field in- 
stead of clearing up one side first. 

The economic way of growing crops for hogs to har- 
vest is to plant one side of a field before the other side 
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is plowed and to follow the planting across until the 
whole field is under crop. This plan of seeding must be 
followed by a similar system of hogging off the crop 
in the same rotation in order to feed the crop at the 
most nutritious stage of development when the sub- 
stance is in the plant and in the seed. To do so it is 
necessary to have a portable fence that may be easily 
lifted and moved and substantially reset with a reason- 
able amount of work. One of the best is here given. 
The illustration shows a 16-foot panel and a support 
for it. 

These two parts comprise the whole fence, because 
all other pieces are just repetitions of these two. It 
looks easy to make, and so it is, but the parts must fit 
accurately or they will not go together easily. 

William Dietrich, of the Illinois Experiment Station 
Department, recommends that the carpenter should 
first make a rack or form to lay the boards into to hold 
them in place while nailing them together with 8d wire 
nails, the nails to be afterward clinched. He uses a 
long table with short cleats to hold the boards and cross 
pieces of the panels in place so the panels will all be 
made square with the boards spaced exactly right to fit 
into the notches of the uprights. Another form holds 
the triangular uprights. The forms bring the fitting 
edges the same every time so that any two panels will 
meet together in the notches of any upright. And they 
will slide in without unnecessary friction. 








This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Outs suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 








While feed and water are plentiful hogs will not try 
a fence very hard, but toward the last of the feed, when 
the ground is getting bare and the hogs can smell the 
fresh growth on the other side of the fence, there may 
be some trouble in keeping them in with a temporary 
fence. Old sows get wise to the weak points and lead 
the pigs into mischief. 

It is a good plan to have a quantity of stakes on 
hand and to cross stake the sill piece of each triangle. 
One farmer who uses a fence like this plows a furrow 
where he wants the fence and sinks the fence to the 
bottom of the furrow. 

The making of these panels and triangles is best done 
in the lumber yard, where all necessary tools are at 
hand. The boards may be cut to length and the short 
pieces worked into shape and the panels put together 
so they will fit accurately into the cross arms of the 
triangle uprights better than anywhere else. Then a 
farmer ean buy just the right length of fence to fit the 
field he wants to pasture. 

An advertisement in the local paper using these cuts 
to illustrate the ad would make a newsy hit that would 
pay. 

These practical ways of advertising are sure to bring 
business if they are followed up with something differ- 
ent each week. No one reads or remembers the old 
fashioned advertising card in a newspaper. The annual 
card is ail right as a peg on which to hang real adver- 
tising. The same card furnishes a basis for the monthly 
bill to buy shoes for the printer’s devil, but the lumber- 
man gets his returns from his real live copy. He must 
use something that fits the times, the season and the 
community in which he does business. 


HOG HOUSE FOR BREEDING STOCK 


The perspective view shows how the hog house looks 
to a ‘‘man up a tree.’’ The floor plan shows how the 
hog house and the hog lots are divided into yards outside 
and pens inside. Concrete is used for the foundation 
and the hog house floors and the hog wallow dipping 
vat, which extends the whole length of the north side of 
the building. Concrete also is used to pave the outside 
hog pens, but it is mixed and laid differently. 

Inside of the building the floor is made water proof, 
and the hog wallow is made to hold water, but the yard 
paving is made and laid in blocks like a sidewalk, on 
a bed of cinders, to prevent heaving with the frost in 
winter. The result is very satisfactory, 
as the inside pens are dry and comfort- 
able in all kinds of weather and the 
outside pens have feeding floors that 
are easily kept clean. 

The doors and gates are so well ar- 
ranged that every pen, both inside and é 
outside, is connected with every other ===), 
pen. This means that any hog in the = 
house or in the outside pens may be 
selected out and transferred to any 
other pen or turned out into the farm 
lane. 

The corridor is the main hallway and 
feeding alley as well as the main clean 
out. There is a shallow depression, not deep enough to 
call it a gutter, that runs lengthwise thru the center 
of this corridor. All of the inside pens slope to this 
drainage depression so the whole interior may be washed 
down with a hose and drained out at the far end thru 
the rear gate. 

The outside feeding floors and the dipping tank floor 
slope away from the building on all sides, which in- 
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sures. drainage in every direction. So the premises are 
easily kept clean and dry. 

Ventilation is secured thru the various doors and half 
doors and windows. The lower windows are hinged at 
the top to swing up on the inside. They are held open 
by hooks that hang down from the rafters. 

The high windows are hinged at the top in the same 
way, but they are opened and shut and held in position 
by small ropes that play thru pulleys and are made fast 
to metal cleats that are screwed to posts within reach of 
a_man when standing on the floor of the corridor. 

The hog house stands facing the south to catch all the 
sunshine possible in winter. The north side is made 
solid and air tight to protect the hogs from the cold north 
winds of winter. The hog wallow is at the north because 
it is shaded in summer, when the hogs are hunting a cool 
spot, and the wallows are not used in winter. 


ROOF PITCHES 


This diagram shows the three standard roof Pitches 
that are used by all carpenters who put up buildings, 
But some good. workmen are not sure of all the terms 
that are used to describe them. 

Pitch means the angle or slant of the rafters in 
straight line from the eaves to tne peak of the roof, 

Rise means the vertical elevation of the rafter at 9 
given point. The term ‘‘rise’’ is always used in conneg. 
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tion with the term ‘‘run.’’ A roof rises a certain num- 
ber of inches to each foot of the run. 

Run is the horizontal measurement from the plate to 
the center line of the building. 

Rise is the vertical climb of the rafter expressed in feet, 

For example, the rise of a half pitch roof is equal to 
the run, which means that the distance from the plate to 
the center line of the building is the same as the distance 
from the center line to the peak. The rise of a one 
quarter pitch roof is just half as much. 


FARM ENTRANCE GATES 


As an entrance gate appears to us the first time we visit 
a farm, so our impressions remain. In after years we 
recall with pleasure and we point with pride to our early 
acquaintance with an attractive farm. And our interest 
always centers around the approach to the house. 

The word ‘‘home’’ is the most sacred word in the 
lish language. Home means both house and family. And 
the environment reaches out and includes the garden, 
orchard, barns, fences and lanes clear out to the entrance 
gate. But there it stops. Beyond is the stranger. 

A farm entrance gate is both a challenge and an in- 
vitation. You are invited to pull the bolt and enter if 
you are human and have business or friendly intentions. 
But the brute is challenged and admonished to abide by 
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the laws of the ranch and to remain out or to stay in, as 
the master shall dictate. 

The illustration represents the mechanical construction 
of a New England farm entrance gate and the field fences 
that approach the gate from two directions. But the 
reader must imagine how the two lane fences lead off to 
the group of farm buildings on a rise of ground at a 
distance of about two hundred yards, and the Virginia 
creeper that has grown over the top of the gate and 
draped the high posts and the wooden fence bars and 
the upper wires of the four fences. 

Neatness and cleanliness added to the charm of sym- 
metrical proportions complete the composite picture. 

The site was chosen to secure certain natural advan- 
tages in topography and the setting has been embellished 
with shade trees and climbing gmnes. The fence posts 
are -well painted and the wire fencing is stretched tight 
and neatly fastened to the posts. 

The gate itself is well made and well braced and it 
swings to and fro between upright, sober, self-respecting 
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gate posts that are too well braced to yield to any adverse 

influence. 
The gateway is wide enough to admit a tractor with 

train of trailer wagons, and it is high enough to pass 


largest load of hay or sheaf grain without interferem@ 


with the lintel beam. ot 
Such an entrance gate offers a broad-minded, liberal, 

whole-hearted welcome that attaches itself to one’s mem 

ory with pleasing tenacity. ‘ 
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War Time Activities Affecting Building and Loan Associations 


[By J. BR. Moorehead, Secretary-Manager, Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo.] 








When this subject was assigned me I was not quite 
certain as to the treatment of it desired. I ran over 
our program but did not find any subject particularly 
Yeferring to the activities of building and loan associa- 
tions which might affect the future of such organiza- 
tions. It occurred to me, therefore, that it might not 
be out of place if we discussed this subject in the light 
of those activities which the associations, themselves, 
might engage in now which will affect them after the 
war is over. : ; : 

We have all realized what it has meant to this nation 
not to be prepared for war. May we not also well ask 
what will happen to this nation if we do not, in the time 
of war, prepare for peace; and this same question may 
be asked, what will happen to building and loan asso- 
ciations if we do not prepare for that which is to come? 
Your officers and others, in the discussions held, have 
no doubt enumerated all of the activities which build- 
ing and loan associations have engaged in during the 
war, such as the purchase of War Savings stamps and 
Liberty bonds, watching legislation particularly with 
reference to taxation, and other activities arising out 
of new conditions confronting us from time to time. 
This paper may, therefore, go over ground already trod, 
inasmuch as it comes at the end of your program. 

I have heard two definitions of an expert: one, that 
he was ‘‘only an ordinary citizen a long way from 
home,’’ and the other, ‘¢ a man who finds out something 
that everybody else already knows and tells it in lan- 
guage that nobody can understand.’’ Only in the first 
sense may I be considered an expert. I am a long way 
from home. I will try to use very plain and definite 
language in what I have to say. I shall speak from 
experience, both as a merchant, having been for more 
than thirty years engaged in selling lumber and build- 
ing materials, and also as the organizer, director and 
for five years secretary of a successful local building 
and loan association in a good county seat town in 
Missouri. r rot 

Let us, therefore, look at this subject from the stand- 
point of the activities building and loan associations 
ean and should engage in, to prepare them for the after- 
war business. We may not be able to make even an 
intelligent guess as to what is going to happen to us 
before the war is ended, as organizations here repre- 
sented, as individuals, or as a country, but we can 
safely say that after this war is over and when this 
country shall have gotten its poise, rubbed its eyes, 
and recovered from the temporary shock occasioned by 
the ending of the conflict there is going to be a great 
field for building and loan associations. The opportu- 
nities for service are going to be unlimited. Will we 
measure up to them and will we grasp them? 

New Conditions 


Business of all kinds is going to be conducted dif- 
ferently from the methods used in the past. Efficiency 
in every direction is going to predominate and ineffi- 
ciency must take a back seat. Whether the war lasts 
two, three, four, or five years, the purchase or the build- 
ing of homes in this country must, at the end, enor- 
mously increase. National housing in every part of our 
country will be one of the big things before us. We 
all know the stagnation which now prevails. Whether 
we have two, three, four, or five million soldiers to come 
back home from the war and reénter business and all 
the vocations, marry, and obtain homes, we know there 
is going to be a great field among these defenders of 
ours for the building and loan association in furnishing 
the money for their future homes. It may not be out 
of place here to say that the hope of our nation is not 
only now depending upon our soldiers in France but 
more and more will the future of our country depend 
upon them when they return. Radicalism is going to be 
rampant in certain directions. We are going to need 
men of experience, of poise, and men who have under- 
gone hardships and who have level heads to lead us, and 
no one doubts that the returning soldier is going to 
possess these qualifications; that he is going to run this 
country in more ways than one; that he is going to be 
listened to, and that he will dominate the politics of 
the country even as it was dominated by the soldiers 
after the Civil War, the only difference being that our 
returning soldiers from this war will be one body and of 
one mind, rather than divided by political or geograph- 
ical lines. Have you not already noticed that. very 
often the ‘‘ speaker of the day’’ wears a uniform? 

There will be two classes of people, whether they be 
returned soldiers or whether they be those who have 
been left at home to do their part in the war, to whom 
the building and loan association will appeal. I refer 
to laboring men and to men working for salaries. Pres- 
ent conditions are working possibly greater hardships 
upon the salaried man than upon the laborer, inasmuch 
as salaries have failed to advance in proportion to wages 
im the face of high prices and inflated values. 


Labor Turn-over 


One of the great problems to the business man of this 
country, now and hereafter, is that of labor turn-over. 
It is a comparatively new subject and has not yet re- 
ceived that universal attention from manufacturers and 
large employers of labor that it should. If this country 
shall be afflicted with one serious trouble and difficulty 
after the war more than another it will be that of han- 
dling the ever moving, shifting and unstable thousands 
of working men. It is said that in 1913 it cost Henry 
Ford two and a half million dollars to keep a pay-roll of 
13,000 men steadily employed. In that year he hired, 
fitted and fired more than 52,000 men, in order to keep 

*Address delivered at meeting of the National Build- 
ing & Loan League at Newark, N, J., July 25, 1918. 


the 13,000 at work. Now under new management, in- 
vestigation and foresight he is able to keep more than 
17,000 men employed, saves two million dollars in labor 
turn-over, on a basis of 24 percent, instead of 400 per- 
cent employment, as in 1913. A good part of this condi- 
tion in this particular business has been brought about 
by stabilizing his labor, in having them settled perma- 
nently in their own homes, 

Other examples could be given, but right here we 
believe we have the gist and kernel of the whole situ- 
ation. We have the problem of the manufacturer and 
we believe we see its solution largely in having men tied 
to the job by being tied to a home. It is good business, 
not social philanthropy only, that has led this and other 
corporations to reduce the labor turn-over in the conduct 
of their business. Unregulated labor turn-over is the 
cause of much unrest and antagonism. It breeds class 
bitterness, foments labor troubles and stimulates I. W. 
W. propaganda, all of which are expensive and dan- 
gerous in times of peace, as well as war. May we not 
ask just here, in order to emphasize this situation and 
condition, do any of you gentlemen know of an I. W. W. 
who owns his own home? Or, putting it in another way, 
did any of you gentlemen ever know of a man who 
owned his own home ever becoming an I. W. W.? I get 
it from good authority that the leaders of this organ- 
ization referred to have said that there is no field for 
recruits to their cause among working men who own 
their homes. It seems needless further to discuss this 
phase of the situation. 


Nationalization 


Building and loan associations have become of sufii- 
cient importance in volume of business and possibilities 
for solving the problems of the future to receive from 
both State and nation greater recognition as such. Thru 
a Federal Reserve banking system the liquid assets and 
capital of the country are operated as one unit and one 
mighty force. Result: No one in these days hears 
anything about panics, and cares less. Thru the farm 
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loan banks certain capital is mobilized and unified, and 
thus is able to care for the farm loans which, to a large 
extent, were practically unknown and impossible. Why 
should not these organizations here represented become 
so nationalized, so unified as one force, as to receive 
the attention which their importance demands? It is 
just as important for the future of this country of ours 
that money be provided for the laboring man, for the 
clerk and the salaried man, by the Government as it is 
that the Government should provide funds for business 
men thru the Federal Reserve bank system, and for 
farmers thru the farm loan banking organizations. 

What doth it profit me as a merchant if I advertise 
my wares for sale, if I show plans and specifications and 
details of attractive homes to a man in my community 
(and there are such men in every community) for whom 
there is provided no way whereby he may obtain the 
funds with which to consummate the greatest desire of 
his life, the owning of a home? No doubt, many of your 
associations have had little call for funds during these 
uncertain times, except for. Government purposes. On 
the other hand, there are associations which have had 
enormous’demands for money to supply the local and 
particular community and are unable to procure it. 

It would appear to me that it is the duty of the Fed- 
eral Government, to recognize this condition and to take 
steps loéking to the solution of it, even as they do in 
the Federal Reserve and farm loan banking systems. 
The field is unlimited. The possibilities, from a social, 
moral and economic standpoint, can not be estimated. 
Gentlemen, our safety in the future is in the planting 
of our nomadic worker in a home along by the side 
of his job. Is it not possible that proper recognition 
of your business and these organizations be obtained 
either thru the codperation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem-or extension of the plan of the farm loan bank to 
the field of labor and salaried employees in obtaining 
homes? It may be best obtained thru special enactment 
by Congress, looking to a natiqnal recognition and super- 
vision. Why not make a start? Why not go to the 


fountain head, even to the President hi # The 








thing to be accomplished is, thru Governmental control 
or supervision, to shift your kind of capital from where 
it is not needed to where it is needed. 


Help'From the State 


In the absence of national recognition or supervision, 
the several States should take a greater interest in the 
development of building and loan organizations. All 
the States have labor departments and departments of 
agriculture, largely devoted to the actual helping of 
laboring men in other directions, and farmers. Why 
should not the building and loan departments of our 
several States, thru appropriations commensurate with 
the importance thereof, extend their activities to pro- 
moting the fostering and formation of building and loan 
associations in every community, just as we have banks 
for the performance of a similar service to business? I 
know of no better use to which State money could be put 
than to the employment of men, under State supervision, 
in seeing that building and loan associations are a part 
of every community where laboring and salaried men 
are employed. Certainly this should be extended to 
oxery county or district, if not to the local community 
itself. 

Going back to the condition of the large employer of 
labor, whether in the mine, factory, or public utility, the 
solution of this problem is going to be in the devoting of 
a part of his capital stock, along with the savings of his 
employees, to industrial housing, in order that his busi- 
ness may be economically and efficiently conducted, in 
order that his employees may be satisfied, comfortable 
and self sustaining, and in order that he may meet the 
new conditions which are sure to come upon him. Why 
can there not be country-wide codperation between the 
building associations and the building material mer- 
chants? It seems opportune that such a joint movement 
should take definite form at once. Why not at least 
codperate in the States in securing organizers to plant 
new associations in industrial parts and local com- 
munities? ; 


The Big Opportunity 


Home owners become permanent assets to a commu- 
nity and to the country. 

Home owners become permanent and more efficient 
workmen and, more often, these home owners become 
business men on their own account. 

Home owners are enabled to do more for their children 
and for their families than renters. 

Children raised at home have better opportunity in 
all walks of life to become better citizens therefor. 

Millions of men and women are saving today by buy- 
ing Thrift stamps and War Savings certificates who 
never saved before. Many of those who have no homes 
will have saved at least enough for the purchase of a lot. 
There will be thousands of real estate owners who will 
exchange these non-interest-bearing realty holdings for 
interest-bearing ‘‘Baby’’ bonds and Thrift stamps. 
Why not get ready to convert the Thrift stamps and the 
baby bonds into town lots? Why not get ready to fur- 
nish the money, thru the building and loan associations 
established in their communities, to build homes on 
these newly acquired town lots? Why should we not 
begin now, before the war is over, to lay plans whereby 
we can make this great opportunity a living, vital fact 
in every community in the land? Why not establish a 
building and loan association in every town and county 
in the land? Here is our new opportunity for utilization 
of savings already laid aside. Here is our opportunity 
to gratify hundreds of thousands of young men ard 
women, who have saved as they never saved before, 
to obtain homes of. their own. My friends, we have a 
great field before us. We are downcast and discouraged 
by the unfavorable news that sometimes comes across 
the waters. We think about the burden of taxation that 
will be not only upon us but upon the world when the 
war is ended. We look on the dark side of the war. 

Let me, in closing, hold up to you a picture of the 
future, a picture of a cloud with a silver lining, a picture 
in colors that will never fade. 

[Mr. Moorehead appended a prediction of business 
after the war entitled ‘‘ After the War, What?’’ This 
appeared on page 41 of the July 20 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. } 





WANTS TO KNOW QUANTITIES OF MISSOURI WALNUT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22.—Uncle Sam wants to know 
just how much Missouri black walnut is available, and 
where, and Missouri residents and land owners have been 
asked to take an invoice and send it to Frederick Dunlap, 
Department of Forestry, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. Definite information regarding the walnut situation 
as it affects next year’s output is wanted, and for this 
reason an inventory of: standing walnut timber is desired. 
Prof. Dunlap is seeking to locate all walnut trees 12 
inehes and over in diameter breast high. 

A recent appeal of the Missouri Council of Defense 
sounds this warning: 


The supply of logs in Missouri is not exhausted, but pur- 
chases are being made with increasing difficulty. There are 
three reasons now active in holding walnut off the market and 
reducing production. Some owners are holding out for a 
higher price. Some owners are anxious to retain their trees 
and do not want to accept any price. Some owners are 
anxious to sell at any price, but their material is too far 
away from the railroad to make it possible for private oper- 
ators to get it out at a profit. It is highly desirable to know 
the extent to which each one of these causes is keeping walnut 
off the market and the amount of material which is withheld 
for each reason. 
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The items entering into the cost of production of lum- 
ber are divisible into three general groups. The first 
group is the direct costs nongeee 2 chargeable against 
production. The second group is the apportioned costs. 
The third group is the depreciation or extinguishment 
allowance, These three constitute all outlays incident to 
operation and to the maintenance, intact, of the operating 
investment. Together they constitute the accountant’s 
cost of production. The economic cost includes a return 
upon investment and a profit to the enterprise of which 
the accountant takes no cognizance. 

In the economic sense, therefore, the price of lumber 
not only must include, but does include, on the average, 
the accountant ’s costs—direct costs, apportioned costs and 
depreciation—a return on capital investment similar to 
interest and a profit for carrying the risks of the enter- 
prise and for special skill and efficiency in conducting 
the enterprise. On the whole, the pure profit element in 
the lumber industry has been equivalent to approximately 
10 to 12 percent on the investment and the interest ele- 
ment has been approximately 5 to 6 percent. The eco- 
nomic cost represents the lowest point at which the price 
can be fixed and the productivity of the industry main- 
tained. Competitive conditions in the lumber industry 
during the period since 1896 have yielded an average 
operating return of approximately 16 percent in the Lake 
States and the South, and approximately 14 percent in 
the Inland Empire and the west Coast. Since this situa- 
tion has existed under essentially competitive conditions, 


it would tend to indicate that a return of less than 15 ° 


percent is inadequate to maintain the lumber industry as 
a whole in the state of efficiency and productivity which 
has characterized it during the last twenty years. 

This computation is based on figures covering a con- 
siderable number of lumbering enterprises in all regions, 
some extending back as far as 1894. During the last ten 
years, on the average, the industry’s return has been less 
than 15 percent, but the productivity of the industry has 
declined not less than 20 percent. 

One of the most, outstanding features of lumber ac- 
counts during this year has been the erratic handling of 


Methods of Handling Depreciation and Investment in Lumber Accounting 


[By Wilson Compton, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Washington, D. C.]} 


upon income. The reserve for depreciation is contingent, 
of course, upon the profit and loss balance, but the de- 
preciation charge itself is not. Depreciation is a cost. 
The depreciation reserve is a means of paying the cost. 

Second: The true depreciation charge is levied in 
accordance with an orderly, uniform rule. Otherwise it 
ceases to be an item of operating cost and to the extent 
to which there is a departure from the uniform rule the 
depreciation charge is a profit and loss item and not an 
item of operating cost. It may thus show an inflated 
loss or a padded profit, as the case may be. 

Third: The depreciation charge may be levied on a 
basis of production or of operating itme, or of total time. 
For example, in lumber production the plant deprecia- 
tion depends in part upon (a) the number of thousand 
feet produced; (b) in part upon the number of hours the 
mill is running; and (¢c) in part upon the amount of time 
elapsing irrespective of whether the mill is operating or 
idle. In general, however, the true depreciation can be 
reasonably computed in terms of the thousand feet of 
production. 

Fourth: The true depreciation charge will have re- 
turned to the investor, by the close of operations, the 
equivalent of his investment in depreciable plant, less the 
‘*serap value.’’ This is frequently subjected to wrong 
interpretation. 

A lumberman may invest $540,000 in a milling plant, 
subject to depreciation, having a twenty-year prospective 
operating life and an anticipated $40,000 scrap value at 
the end of the operating period. This means that dur- 
ing the twenty years a depreciation charge per unit of 
output must have been levied 





Explanation of Diagram I 

According to the method of using net investment thy | 
charges for the first year include $1 for depreciation ang © 
$1.40 as interest on depreciable investment, a total of © 
$2.40. At the end of the twentieth year the charges jp 
clude $1 for depreciation and 28 cents as interest on 
investment,-a total of $1.28. The difference in 
economic cost of $1.12 per thousand is due, not to ap 
superiority in efficiency in operating at the end of thy | 
operating life, but rather the contrary. It is due gi 
to a freak of accounting which shows economic 
higher than they are during the first years and lower thay 
they are during the last years of operation. 

Contrast with this the correct method illustrated by 
the dotted lines in the diagram herewith. During the 
first year the charge for depreciation is 60 cents a thoy. 
sand feet and the interest on depreciable investment jg 
$1.45, a total of $2.05. During the twentieth year, like. 
wise, the total of depreciation plus interest on grogg in. 
vestment is $2.05 a thousand feet The comparison of the 
results of the two methods is therefore as follows: 


Difference 
ist year 20th year een 





Net investment method......... $ 2.40 $ 1.28 $12 
Gross investment method....... 2.00 2.00 None 
DIMEPONCH «214.0 9:0:0:0w\0:5-0 500% $—.40 $ +.72 $112 


But this is not all. I have differentiated between inter. 
est on investment and profit for skillful conduct of the 
business as a whole. In ordinary business calculationg 


both of these elements are combined and the whole eon. 





which, at the end of the 
twenty years, is equivalent 
to $500,000. In theory and 
speaking generally, the in- 
vestor is entitled to a rea- 
sonable return on his $540,- 
000 original investment still 
intact. To use the analogy 
of the savings bank, the de- 























DIAGRAM I 


depreciation or extinguishment. I have made the above 
calculation of costs on a basis of estimated depreciation 
where no entry had been made therefor, or where the 
entry was obviously incorrect. The difficulties with de- 
preciation accounting have persisted to the present. Many 
differences in method are due to a failure to understand 
the purpose and meaning of the depreciation account. 

Basing Sales Prices and Selling Policy on Production 

Costs 


One of the important tendencies in the economics of 
the lumber industry has been the growing purpose to base 
sales prices and selling policy upon production costs. 
This has become generally recognized as the right and 
the only practicable means of securing regular and sys- 
tematic competition in the industry. For this purpose 
uniform methods are necessary. Not only so, but due re- 
gard must be had for differences in the stage in the 
operating life reached by each operation. According to 
prevalent methods of cost accounting, net operating in- 
vestment is used in the calculation of depreciation and 
of necessary profit. This results in a change each year 
in the depreciation charge and in the reasonable profit 
allowance. The operation in the first year of its life by 
this method is shown to have a higher depreciation charge 
and to require a greater return on investment than does 
the same operation in the closing years of its operating 
life. This difference is sofhetimes more than $3 a thou- 
sand feet, and on the average is more than $2 a thousand 
feet. This difference is equal today to the difference be- 
tween a fair profit and no profit at all in a large propor- 
tion of cases. At the bottom of it is a question of cost 
accounting. In this, as in other matters of lumber eco- 
nomics, there is only one right way. 

The Principle of the Depreciation or Extinguishment 
Account 

Let me call your attention to the exact meaning of 
depreciation or the extinguishment charge. 

Depreciation is a charge to operating cost, levied in 
accordance with an orderly rule, against each unit of 
production, or against each unit of time, which, at the 
end of the operating period, will have returned to the 
investor the equivalent of his investment less the ‘‘ scrap. 
value’’ at the end of the operating period. 

First: Depreciation is a charge to operating cost. It 
is not properly-a profit and loss item. It is not contin- 
gent upon the current selling p.ices which, in relation to 
cost, determine the profit or loss. It is not contingent 


positor is entitled to, say, 6 
percent each year on his 
$540,000 and at the end of 
the twenty years to go up to 
the cashier’s window and 
take out his $540,000. 

Depreciation must not be 
confused with the return on “= 
capital already recovered and carried in the depreciation 
reserve. To the extent to which this is done ‘‘ deprecia- 
ticn’’ becomes a profit and loss item instead of an item 
of operating cost. 

If the plant investment to be depreciated is $20 a 
thousand feet of output and the operating period is 
twenty years, the true depreciation charge is not $1 a 
thousand feet, but approximately 60 cents, figuring pure 
interest at 5 percent for the period. In other words, 
if 60 cents a thousand of output is set aside each suc- 
cessive year, either returned to the business or invested 
elsewhere at 5 percent, the total amount at the end of 
twenty years would be $20 a thousand feet annual pro- 
duction. So far as the depreciation account is concerned 
the situation is parallel to that of a savings account as 
illustrated above. The manufacturer is entitled to a 
reasonable return on his investment and at the close of 
operation to have his investment back. The deprecia- 
tion charge per thousand feet should be only enough to 
return the investment. Anything more is not cost. 

The investment return is figured thruout the entire 
operating period in gross investment and not‘net invest- 
ment, as is now customary in many cases. ‘ The practice 
of including only net investment in figuring reasonable 
return was in part responsible for driving the lumber in- 
dustry into the hands of Government agencies during the 
days of depression in 1914 and 1915. 


Consequences of Using Net Investment 


The following illustrates the consequences of using net 
investment as a basis of profit calculation and of charg- 
ing depreciation either higher or lower than the amount 
per thousand feet necessary to return the investment. 
Using the figures stated above, the true depreciation 
charge is 60 cents a thousand feet instead of $1. If the 
depreciable investment per thousand feet of annual out- 
put is $20, the rate of interest, say, 7 percent, and the 
‘*serap value’’ at end of operation $4:a thousand feet 
of annual output, the accompanying diagram shows the 
serious criticism to which the use of net investment is open. 





DIAGRAM II 


sidered as a return on investment, as, for example, 20 
percent on investment. 

Applying the ‘‘net investment’’ method of figuring de- 
preciation and reasonable profit to the figures described 


above, you would have the following situation: 





CASE I 
Differ- 
1st year 20th year ence 
Investment per M feet annual out- 
BSS SR oe ee $20.00 $ 4.00 $16.00 
Depreciation per M feet annual 
DE sa.t nab bieeakhw se sane 1.00 1.00 None 
20% (interest and profit) on in- 
vestment per M feet.......... 4.00 .80 38.20 
Total depreciation and profit 
eS Se ae $ 5.00 $ 1.80 $ 3.20 


In other words, if operating costs and all other factors 
of price except depreciation and profit were equal: 
constant thruout the operating period, there would be 


shown a difference of $3.20 a thousand feet in the 80 
called reasonable price, between the first and the twel 








tieth years, for the single reason that in one case 
operation is just beginning; in the other it is just end 
This is absurd, because an operation in the twenti 
year may have, in the physical sense, exactly the 8 
amount and kind of machinery, the same capacity as 
operation just starting, and it requires just as much 
to run it. A manufacturer is entitled to: just as m™ 
reward for his skill and efficiency when he is in the 
year of his operation as when he is in his first year. 

Using the correct depreciation charge in the case ¢ 
and basing profits on gross investment, the analysis wo 
be as follows: 















CASH II 
Ist year 20th year 

Investment per M feet annual out- 
RE 36 wis sua sched » 9h $a eee ee $20.00 $20.00 

Depreciation per M feet annual 
DMN oii ake 0a 0 ba 0 4500 6% 60 60 

20% (interest and profit) on in- 
vestment per M feet.......... 4.00 4.00 





Total depreciation and profit.$ 4.60 $ 4.60 
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COMPARING CASE I AND CASE II 





and in form of profit and all depreciation charges, and 








MEMORIES OF DEPARTED FORESTERS HONORED 











1st year 20th year _ "assuming that a 20 percent return on investment is the 
case I. Total depreciation and basis of calculation, the comparison of net investment Otympic, OrE., July 22.—Unusual and lasting honor 
profi eee osu sazes pat. 5.00 $ 1.80 $ 3.20 method as usually applied on lumber manufacturers’ to the memory of former district ranger Roy Muncaster, 
Case it ideo ie: . selene Ase 4.60 4.60 None 00ks, and gross investment method, is as follows: ae oo os — on ere was torpedoed, has 
een pai the United States Geographic Board, accord- 
Difference ..+-eeeeeeeceees $—40 $4280 §$ 3.20 ee eae Differ- ing é salied received by District > ta George H. 
Aceording to the Case I method the manufacturer is lstyear 20thyear ence Cecil, of this city. The information is conveyed that a 
nent the eonsidered entitled to 20 percent on net investment. This Depsectation charge per M feet peak of the Olympics has been named Muncaster Moun- 
tion dal jg called profit. The manufacturer is also considered swan “er SAPNA ant Seah $ be $ “7 — tain, in honor of the heroic forester, who was 4 private in 
total ap entitled to 7 percent interest on that part of the gross » ° ec goeeter: : .* the 20th Engineers, Forest. The peak is on the line be- 
rges in. 1 investment that has been written off. This 7 percent is aber os os a | es $ 5.00 $ 1.80 $ 3.20 tween townships 24 and 25 north, range 7 west, north of 
erest op included in the current depreciation charge and is called GROSS INVESTMENT METHOD Quinault River and south of Rustler River in the district 
in ta : cost. This practice is equivalent, generally speaking, to Diger- of the Olympie National Forest formerly administered 
: to the assertion that, for the first operating year the whole lst year 20thyear ence by Ranger Muncaster. His courage and nerve in the face 
1 of investment of $20 a thousand feet of output is entitled Depreciation (pure) per M feet...$ .60 $ .60 None of danger is attested by his last words: ‘‘Cheer up, Harp, 
a : to 20 percent profit; and that, for the twentieth operat. Interest and profit per M feet.... 4.00 4.00 None we’ll get the Kaiser yet,’’ spoken to E. E. Harpham, a 
ie ean ing year, the net investment of $4 a thousand feet of Sete $4.00 § 4.60 = brother forester who was in the lifeboat with him, just 
ver than output is entitled to 20 percent profit, and the remainder HI AG RE ie at Bes ge: one before their frail craft was smashed on the rocks. Sim- 
of the original $20 gross investment is entitled to only = The net investment method is incorrect in principle and _ilar honors have been paid to two other departed foresters 
ated 7 percent interest and this latter is to be secured in the inconsistent with uniformity in cost-keeping method? and in the north Pacific district, Plummer Peak in the Tatoosh 
ring a depreciation charge. And yet the operations in the two with an intelligent price policy based on costs, whether range, Washington, having been named for Fred G. Plum- 
a thon. ears may be virtually identical. é ae these prices be fixed by the ordinary interplay of supply mer and Ireland Mountain in eastern Oregon for Henry 
tment jg Including all return on investment in form of interest and demand or by Government authority. Treland. 
ar, like. 
3TOSS in- —— 
n of the — ‘ 
3 " 
i, 
aa Sam Bun an Son of J ohn 
$ 112 9 
None 
31H [By R. Y. Stuart, Captain Engineers, R. C.] : | 








(CENSORED AND AUTHORIZED FOR PUBLICATION BY FRANCIS C. 
WICKES, CAPTAIN, N, A., PRESS OFFICER, G. Q. D.) 

Unitep States MiniTary PosToFFIce, No. 717, FRANCE, 
May 18.—In woods lore John Bunyan was the most won- 
derful logger the States ever produced. John did such 
marvelous stunts as to drive logs over Niagara Falls with- 
out damaging either the falls or the logs. His main asset 
in the woods was a large blue ox. John, the ox, and a 
group of trusty men made history for the lumberjack. 
With this record ahead of him it was no easy task for 
Sam, John’s son, to live up to the family reputation. He 
chose the 1917 stage of the war as the time and France 
as the place for its exploits. 

It was put up to Sam to raise an army of thousands of 
lumbermen, timbermen and foresters to keep the United 
States forces in France supplied with timber for all the 
needs of war. Had General Sherman lived to see the day 
he probably would have changed his famous remark to 
‘‘War is hell on timber’’; such are the army needs. 








THE MILL AND PRODUCT FROM TIMBER SHOWN IN 
CENTER PHOTO 


There was and is no lack of recruits for this service, en- 
thusiastic, experienced men whose one aim is to help Sam 
get a rail under the kaiser. The initial step, consequently, 
was not difficult. Bringing the man and the job together 





Species,’ periodic thinnings 
for the material which can 
be spared and to increase the 
growth of the remaining tim- 
ber, conducting subsequent 
cuttings in such a way as to 
retain the productive capac- 
ity of the forest at its height 
and without injury to the 
trees left; and, finally, to put 
to serviceable use every particle of the felled tree. The 
war, attendant with a greatly increased demand for wood, 
has served to strengthen the soundness of this practice. 
Sam could not have modified it had he tried. He accepted 
conditions as he found them and has worked toward the 
French goal, but with the ingenuity of his American pere. 

The field of work has been anywhere in France where 
timber grows. With the wide range of use for wood prod- 
ucts every available tract, practically exploitable, is of 
value. When acquired, an operation is installed which will 
produce from the timber material of the highest value. 
On any given tract piling, post, tie, sawmill and cordwood 
operations may be going on at the same time. No part 
of the tree is too small for use. Fine limbs and small 
sprout growth are bundled into faggots for fuel or road 










A FIR LOG FROM AN OPERATION IN THE JURA MOUNTAINS 


use. In some cases stumps are pulled for use and to pre- 
pare properly the soil for sowing or planting a succeeding 
timber supply. The only part of the product burned is 
sawdust, which furnishes fuel for the mill boilers, The 
tree in France goes the porker in tne Chicago packing 
house one better, since even its bark is used. 

The timber having been acquired, the equipment at hand 
and with the American desire for results, exploitation 
consistent with French forest practice is begun. Were a list 


THE HEIGHT TO WHICH SAM CUTS STUMPS IN FRANCE 


of all equipment in use cataloged it would make interesting 
reading—large, small and pocket sized mills; standard 
and narrow gage logging railroad systems; axes and saws 
of familiar and unfamiliar type; log wagons, spool skid- 
ders, go-devils and big wheels; motor trucks, horses, mules 
and oxen. It matters not what they look like, where they 


ring de- and turning out the product were the real tests. are made or come from; if they produce results they are 

scribed Sam has found it necessary to apply all the woods put to work. The only proverbial sawmill equipment lack- 
: knowledge acquired in the States and to launch out into ing is hay wire. Sam is not running a hay wire outfit. 

Diger new fields, peculiar to French woods lore. France has for- The slogan of the forestry regiments is: If it’s made 

onal ests of hardwoods and conifers, large and small timber, of wood, we have it. First call is given to the one whose 

rough and easy logging chances, and good and poor roads. need is greatest, whether for wire entanglement stakes in 

$16.00 It values its timber highly, using it solely for purposes for ‘*No Man’s Land,’’ lumber for a hospital, piling for 





which wood is best suited, and sees to it that every pole, 
branch, twig and stump is properly utilized. Maximum 
production of timber on a minimum area and intensive 
utilization of the product is the keynote to French timber 
practice. From this follows the use of the most suitable 











A STAND OF MEDIUM SIZE SCOTCH PINE IN NORTH 
CENTRAL FRANCE NOW BEING CUT BY SAM’S MEN 


docks, or excelsior for soldier bed sacks. The responsibil- 
ity for keeping all branches of the service supplied with 
this indispensable sinew of war is keenly felt all along 
the line. And when the order comes for a kaiser rail Sam 


will be on hand with the rail. 








BIG WHEELS IN FRANCE—COMPARE THEIR SIZE WITH THE SOLDIER’S BICYCLE 











MAIN ROAD HAULING. A TRUCK AND TRAILERS WITH A LOAD OF FUELWOOD 
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NOTES OF THE NATION’S SHIP BUILDING WORK 


SHIP BUILDING ATTAINS HUGE VOLUME 


PorRTLAND, ORE., July 22.—Figures compiled by the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce show a phenomenal rec- 
ord of achievement in the ship building line during the 
last thirty months. Almost unknown as a ship building 
center in 1916, there are today seventeen yards (including 
three under construction) building wooden ships, and four 
immense steel ship yards. Up to July 11 there had been 
launched in Oregon twenty-six steel cargo vessels and 
ninety-six wooden ships, while unfulfilled contracts in the 
Portland district totaled $200,000,000. Against 4,200 
men employed in ship building in Oregon in December, 
1916, there are now 41,400 employees, including 6,200 
outside of Portland, with a present monthly payroll of 
$3,974,400. 


WOODEN BUILDERS SHOW METTLE 


Not content to allow the riveters on steel ships to have 
all the glory for rapid work, wooden ship builders and 
workers on wooden parts of steel ships are getting into 
the game strong and hanging up some noteworthy records 
for various operations. For example, at the York River 
Shipbuilding Corporation yard at West Point, Va., a bevel 
gangsaw crew of six men recently cut 42,818 feet of bilge 
and side“ framing in eight hours. The cut ineluded 219 
pieces of timber. ‘‘This was sure some busy day,’’ was 
the comment of Foreman Arcell Robins as he wiped beads 
of perspiration from his brow. The other members of 
the gang were P. D. Schumate, Jeff Davis, Joseph Gray, 
King Carlton and Robert Walton. 

At the Allen Shipbuilding Co.’s plant at Seattle, Wash., 
98 square frames for hull No. 2 were erected in fifty 
actual working hours, an average of nearly two frames 
an hour. In addition to the framing the following work 
was put in place: Stern post, shaft log and after dead- 
woods, all placed and fastened; after strakes of keelsons 
placed and fastened; fillers placed in bilge square frames. 





A planking gang at the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
yard at Jacksonville, Fla., quite recently put on 72 planks 
in a day. The resultant crowing seems to have aroused 
the ‘‘dander’’ of planking crews of the Supple-Ballin 
Shipbuilding Corporation, of Portland, Ore., as evidenced 
by the following ‘‘defi’’ appearing in ‘‘ Steel Topsides,’’ 
the concern’s official organ, which reads: 

‘‘We have a planking crew in our yard that does not 
think this should be called a record and when they tackle 
the next 308-foot Ballin type vessel we will expect a 
planking record that will make us real proud.’’ 





BEAUMONT BUSY BUILDING SHIPS 


Beaumont, TEX., July 22.—A great fleet of ship hulls, 
brought here to be equipped for sea, will line the Neches 
River within a few months, predicted R. H. Underwood, 
chief guard inspector of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in Houston. While in Beaumont 
for several days he stated that the sixth district has made 
the best record of any district in the United States in 
turning out wooden ships for the new merchant marine, 
and added that ‘‘ Beaumont has been among the foremost 
in this patriotic work.’’ Mr. Underwood has charge of 
the civilian guard in all of the ship yards in Beaumont, 
Houston, Orange, Rockport and Morgan City, where Gov- 
ernment boats are being built. 

Indications are that two completed steamers will leave 
Beaumont under their own power by Aug. 1. Four ships, 
the Oneco, Swampscott, Nacogdoches and Lone Star, are 
now being equipped for sea, the first three in the plant of 
the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. and the other 
in the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co.’s yard. 

By Aug. 1 also the bark City of Dallas, built by Henry 
Piaggio for the Italian Government, will be launched. 
This is a sister ship of the City of Beawmont and, like 
this one, it will be taken to Orange for completion. 


SHIP BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED — 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—The Shipping Boarg 
* thorizes the statement that during the week ended Jj 
contracts were awarded for the construction of sixty. 
ships, with an aggregate of 439,000 deadweight tong, 9 
this aggregate, 392,800 tons will be in steel and 479 
tons in wooden ships. a4 
Contracts for fourteen wooden ships were divided jy 
tween K. M. Murdock, of Jacksonville, Fla., who Will egy. 
struct six ships, with a total tonnage of 21,000; the 
souri Valley Bridge & Iron Co., Quantico, Va., which y 
build seven of an aggregate tonnage of 24,500, and ty 
Continental Shipbuilding Corporation, Yonkers, N 
which will construct one vessel of 1,500 tons. 3 
Thirty-five steel ships were awarded to the Skinner g 
Eddy Corporation, Seattle, of a deadweight tonnage gf 
332,000. The Mobile Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, 
build twelve steel freighters of 5,000 tons deadweight 
each. 


LETTING OF SHIP CONTRACTS IS SIMPLIFIgp 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 22.—A new and simplifigg 
method of procedure in the letting of contracts for builj. 
ing wooden ships in Pacific coast yards is announced fy — 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation: Hereafter the routing 
placing of additional contracts as capacity in the yang 
-becomes available will be dealt with by local represents. 
tives of the Fleet Corporation in charge of wooden 
construction, which among other advantages saves fh 
contractor the expense and loss of time necessary for, 
trip to Philadelphia. Where district managers have beg 
appointed those officials will carry on preliminary n 
tiations, and where no district manager has been namej 
this authority is vested in the district supervisor. District 
managers and supervisors are instructed to notify th 
home office regarding details of contract before the appli 
cation can be considered. 
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American business has the best delivery service in 
the world—for customers at home. The department 
store not only delivers a spool of thread to a remote 
suburb on schedule, but delivers it thru an interlocking 
system of motor trucks, light vehicles, branch distrib- 
uting stations and wagon routes, which speed up serv- 
ice and cut costs. The manufacturer and jobber reach 
their customers by flexible railroad service extending 
from the loaded freight car to the emergency express 
shipment to fill out missing stock numbers—and if these 
do not suffice they get closer to the customer with 
branches. This typical American delivery service has 
been extended to soil products, like California oranges, 
Colorado cantaloupes, northwestern red apples, Florida 
grapefruit, Georgia peaches. By means of the refrig- 
erator car and modern grading and packages new trade 
has been built by serving new customers in new ways. 

But all this delivery development is for our home 
trade. No other country in the world hauls a ton of 
freight on the railroads as cheaply as we do. No other 
country in the world has linked up such vast territory 
as ours on a modern delivery basis. Almost anything we 
raise or manufacture anywhere in the United States can 
be hauled profitably, quickly, right side up, in good 
order—at home. We are not daunted by distance, bulk, 
expense nor difficulties. If one delivery method won’t 
work, we invent another. 

But always for ourselves. 


Deliveries in Export Trade 


When we have prime American products to deliver to 
a foreign customer it has been our practice thus far to 
call in the rusty ocean tramp steamer, turn the job over 
to a foreigner, and forget about it. 

Imagine a great factory or department store with no 
delivery system for its customers. When goods are 
packed the shipping clerk steps to the door, whistles for 
any old expressman or teamster, and hands the goods 
over to him. That is what we have been doing in for- 
eign trade. The more dilapidated the expressman’s rig, 
and the cheaper his bid on the job, the better we 
thought it. 

Meanwhile, the Briton and the German have been 
reaching some of the best trade in the world by the best 
ocean-delivery service. We started our jobbing team- 
ster to South America with our goods and forgot all 
about him. He promised to get there as soon as he 
could. While he was on the road, the Briton and the 
German sped past him with fast delivery trucks of the 
latest type. 

Wooden Ship Service in Prospect 

But the war is going to change all this. When we 
get done with our job of making the world safe for de- 
mocracy we will have 25,000,000 tons of merchant ships, 
or the equivalent of England’s mercantile marine, which 
is the largest. Today, we are building ships for war. 
But each improvement in war shipping brings its corre- 
sponding improvement in merchant shipping. A year 
ago we would have been glad to get our hands on ships 
of any size or type, and our hopes were centered on a 
large fleet of wooden steamers of moderate capacity. 
Today, while still keeping all our wooden ship yards 
busy, we have increased the size to 5,000 tons, and now 
know that most of this wooden tonnage will be kept in 
coastwise trade, releasing the steel ships for the war 
zone. Where we were glad to get steel ships of 5,000 to 
7,000 tons a year ago, now we are building them in 
8,000- and 10,000-ton types, and planning troop ships of 
12,000 and 15,000 and even 20,000 tons, with speeds of 16 
to 20 knots an hour. 


It is none too early for the American business man to 
begin thinking of these ships in terms of modern de- 
livery service to foreign customers. And not the busi- 
ness man alone, but the farmer, the consumer, the com- 
munity—the whole American nation. We must get ships 
into our thinking, and planning, and work, just as we 
have got railroads into the American consciousness. 

After War Delivery Essentials 

When the war ends there will be work for ships all 
over the world. Peace will soon make the British mer- 
cantile marine as strong as ever. The Norwegians and 





EDWARD N. HURLEY, OF WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Chairman United States Shipping Board 


Japanese are building ships. The Germans will undoubt- 
edly rebuild their mercantile marine. So it is possible 
to look ahead and see times coming when we must com- 
pete with these nations. And we shall never hold our 
own unless both our ships and our foreign trade are or- 
ganized along the efficient delivery lines that facilitate 
business at home. 

We must have ships running to all our customers in 
Latin America, the Pacific and Europe on regular de- 
livery schedules. Germany had the greatest interna- 
tional department-store delivery system in the world 
before the war. See how her merchant marine was tied 
up in foreign harbors. The Hamburg-American line had 
in 1913 a total of 192 ships, and with these ships it cov- 
ered 74 regular steamship routes. The North German 
Lloyd had 133 ships and its regular routes covered prac- 
tically the whole world. British shipping is on the same 
basis of regular routes and regular deliveries. We 
would not undertake to give service to customers at 
home without our fast freight lines, express facilities 
and special cars for special goods. We can not hope to 
get close to foreign customers, and keep close, and give 
service, unless we organize our new ships to run on regu- 
lar routes and embody the idea of regular service into 
the new foreign trade which we must build. 

Regular service on regular steamship routes will be 
vitally necessary if we are to hold our own either in 
shipping or export trade. 


What Will Ocean Delivery Service Mean to You?| 


[By Edward N. Hurley, Chairman United States Shipping Board.] 





The other day a steamship man in my office painted 
somewhat gloomy picture of after-war shipping rivalry, 
Our war wages and higher costs would make it impos 
sible to compete with British, Japanese, Norwegian ané 
German ships, he feared. 

‘*Suppose we run our ships on regular lines to all 
foreign countries where trade can be built,’’ I 
gested. ‘‘Suppose that instead of keeping the 
on a basis of cheapness and irregular sailings we er 
tend our fast railroad freight service to the ocean and 
afford American business men the same facilities for 
reaching customers abroad. Suppose we also carry pas 
sengers on combination cargo and passenger ships, and 
make it easy for those customers to visit our markets, 
just as the southern and western merchants visit Chicago 
and New York. Would that overcome the disadvan 
tages of cheap ocean competition???’ 

‘*That is our only salvation,’’ was his reply. 

Building Up Foreign Trade 

It is not only our big opportunity for holding our ow 
in shipping competition, but it is the only businesslik 
way to build up foreign trade. You may take p 
tistics of our foreign trade to different countries 
regular delivery service and export trade grov 
gether. Because steamship service to Europe was 
daily schedule we were able to deliver our good 
customers there as regularly as we sent them over 
border to Canada by our railroad service. Beg 


West Indian and Central American countries could” 7 


built lasting and growing trade with these neigh 

nations. And on the same principle, because our sted 
ship service to South America, Australia and the 0 
was irregular, when it existed at all, and in the co 
of competitors reaching those countries by regular lines, 


our sales were spasmodic and unbalanced by retum 


shipments of raw materials. 

Now we are rapidly building the mechanical 
ment for regular steamship lines: all over the w 
The fast troop ship can be converted for combined pas 
senger and cargo service and placed on regular lines, 
reaching the whole of Central America, South America, 
the Pacific and the British Colonies. We shall undoubt- 
edly have our own liners to Great Britain, European and 
Mediterranean ports. Our refrigerator ships, now 
ing meat and dairy products to feed the Allies, 
carry meat, fruit, butter, eggs and perishables to other 
countries. Our cargo ships can be organized on 
triangular system which has made British and German 
shipping profitable. That is, a British ship left Wales 
with a cargo of coal for South America, picked up 4 
cargo of nitrates for the United States, and ré 
with a cargo of wheat to England. Thus British & 
port and import trade were both facilitated, and on the 
third leg of the triangle the British ship did a deliver 
job for a foreign nation, thus adding to tonnage am 
revenue. If 25,000,000 tons of American shipping cat 
be kept busy in our own export and import trade, then 
the development of this third leg in the triangle will 
keep 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 tons of American 8 
employed. That is the tonnage which I estimate be 
needed by the United States after the war. 

To keep this great new merchant marine busy we must 
have a radical change in American business thi . 
Every manufacturer and trader in the United § 
every banker, farmer, miner, and consumer, must f 
to think now about American merchant ships as 4! 
modern international delivery service. No lo 
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MICHIGAN MANUFACTURERS HOLD ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


Reports Show Hardwoods Active and Hemlock in Strong Position—Year’s Shipments Exceed Production by Fifty Million 
Feet—<Activities of War Emergency Bureau Are Told—Election of Officers 


it, Micu., July 24.—A review of conditions, as 
gare with members of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association revealed today in the reports 
and discussion at the annual held at the Hotel Statler, 
indicated an activity that has meant prosperity for most 
of them. Tho the association members have had their 
troubles, including rising manufacturing costs and a 
growing scarcity of labor, the report of Secretary Knox 
showed that the shipments during the last’ year had ex- 
eceeded production by approximately 50,000,000 feet. The 
stocks on hand and on hand and sold but not shipped make 
a very favorable showing while there is a very bright 
prospect as to future requirements of Michigan hard- 
woods and hemlock. 

The annual meeting, considering the torrid weather, was 
fairly well attended and practically every activity in the 
association work was discussed. Aside from the review 
of the year’s work as given by Secretary Knox, G. A. 
Bigelow, of Bay City, chairman of the war emergency 
pureau told in an interesting manner the work that had 
been accomplished thru the Washington office under the 
direction of Roy Jones and gave the members an idea of 
future Government requirements from Michigan stocks. 
Approximately 15,000,000 feet of lumber has been sold 
to the Government in the last year thru the efforts of 
the Washington office, resulting not only in direct benefit 
to the members, but comprising a big factor in upholding 
the present values on sales of stocks to the commercial 


” trade. 


Conditions as revealed in reports presented by Chair- 
man C. R. Abbott, of Cadillac, of the market conditions 
committee, were also illuminating. According to the re- 
port the total stocks of No: 2 common and better hard- 
wood on hand July 1, of this year, as compared with July 
1 of last year, indicated 10,000,000 feet less on hand, 
35,000,000 feet less on hand than on July 1, 1916, and 
63,000,000 feet less on hand than on July 1, 1915.. Con: 
cerning No. 3 common hardwood stocks on hand July 1, 
1918, there are 27,000,000 feet less than on-July 1, 1917, 
52,000,000 feet less than on hand July 1, 1916, and the 
same volume as to July 1, 1915. ‘‘The above facts when 
considered in connection with reports of shipments ex- 
ceeding production from month to month,’’ said the re- 
port, ‘‘makes it unnecessary to dwell long upon the 
healthy condition of our hardwoods. It is simply a ques- 
tion as to how long our production will be able to keep up 
with the demand. ’’ : 

Relative to hemlock stocks, the report showed that there 
are 24,500,000 feet on hand less than a year ago and cited 
that such a subnormal reduction certainly places hemlock 
in a very enviable position. The report concluded by 
stating that general conditions continued favorable and 





.<. KNOX, CADILLAC, MICH. ; 
Secretary 


that the record of failures for the first half of 1918 is 
the lowest in number and liabilities since 1907. 


Election of Officers 


Before coming to the close the annual election of offi- 
cers was held and W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac, Mich., 
who 1s considered one of the most able members in the 
association, was honored with the presidency. He suc- 
teeds W. C. Hull, formerly of Traverse City, but now a 
Tesident of Tupper Lake, N. Y., as the new operation 
of the Oval Wood Dish Co., of which he is president is 
located there. Mr. Hull on retiring from the presidency was 
given a rising vote of thanks for the notable leadership 
he showed while head of the organization affairs. Other 
officers elected are as follows: 

First vice president—Oscar L. Larson, Manistee. 

Second vice president—L. M. Richardson, Raco. 

Treasurer—H. Ballou, Cadillac. 

pesetary—J: C. Knox, Cadillac. 

rectors—R. Hanson, Grayling; W. L. e 

Oe Taam anee NEL SicdicBie Sipe Oe 

Mitchell, Cadillac; J. C. ‘Ross, Bay City; 0 Laven. 


vy; ° 
nistee; W. K. Jackson, Buffalo; L. L. Richardson, Raco, 
and J. C. Schank, Chicago. 


Executive committee—W. C. Hull, Tupper Lake, N. Y.; 
J.C. Ross, Bay City, and O. 8. Hawes, Detroit. ‘ “ 





C. A. BIGELOW, BAY CITY, MICH.; 
Chairman Emergency Bureau 





Secretary’s Report 

Secretary Knox in beginning his annual report called 
attention to the fact that the organization is now twelve 
years old and that from the very beginning the associa- 
tion has represented a large proportion of the lumber 
cut in Michigan and that it continues to do so. Among 
the members cutting out this year, he mentioned Murphy 
& Diggins and Williams Bros., of Cadillac, and G. von 
Platen, of Boyne City. The association’s financial af- 
fairs he showed to be in good shape, as there was a bal- 
ance in the general fund in excess of $860 and in the 





W. L. SAUNDERS, CADILLAC, MICH. ; 
Elected President 


forest fire fund in excess of $2,450. A larger balance 
would be existing in the general fund, he said, had not 
the Northern Hardwood Emergency ‘Bureau been main- 
tained from it as no provision had been made for the 
expense at the meeting last October. Secretary Knox 
told the members that the Pacific coast rate case was near- 
ing an end and that he will soon be able to distribute the 
amount due shippers interested. Each shipper, he said, 
will be refunded an amount considerably in excess of 
what he has put into the case. 

‘*Some time ago we received notice of a flat advance 


of 1 cent per 100 pounds on lumber in carloads in lieu 
of 15 percent increase and we have just received noti- 
fication of another advance of 25 percent with a maximum 
of 5 cents per 100 pounds,” said the report in reference 
to the subject of freight rates. ‘‘It was proposed by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that 
this last advance be made a flat raise of 3 cents per 100 
pounds, but our association and that of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has 
opposed it for the reason it is putting the greater burden 
on the short-haul rates as against the long-haul. This is 
especially true of Michigan and Wisconsin, where at least 
60 percent of their soft woods and a large proportion 
of hardwoods are consumed within those States at short- 
haul rates. ’’ 


When the subject of the difference of opinion as to 
how the advance should apply came up for discussion no 
action was taken after C. A. Bigelow explained what 
transpired at the conference last week at Chicago during 
the joint meeting of the executive and traffic committees 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
said that a special committee composed of E. A. Self- 
ridge, jr., of San Francisco; C. H. Worcester, of Chicago; 
A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis.; George N. Harder, of 
Rib Lake, Wis.; W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac; Traffic 


Ww. C. HULL, TUPPER LAKE, N. Y.; 
Retiring President 


Expert Williamson, of the National, and himseif had been 
appointed to work out a compromise between the con- 
flicting territories and that he believed no action should 
be taken until a committee had investigated and made a 
report. The suggestion was accepted. 

Secretary Knox touched lightly upon the work of the 
Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, saying that a 
detailed report would be left to its chairman, Mr. Bige- 
low. He called attention to the contribution of $1,000 
which officers of the association have pledged to the wel- 
fare fund for members of the 10th and 20th Engineers 
(Forest) now in France and the association gave its offi- 
cial O. K. to the contribution. In closing his report 
Secretary Knox called attention to the fact that the asso- 
ciation had voted at a previous meeting to increase its 
contribution to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation from % of a cent to 1% cents per thousand 
feet of stock shipped, but that the National had never 
made a request for a payment on the higher basis. He 
said the reason for this was that not all the regional 
associations of the National have as yet taken similar 
action, but likely would following the action this week 
at the meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. The association instructed Secretary Knox to remit 
to the National the increased contribution when called 
upon for a payment. The association in order to increase 
its funds will assess its members an additional 1 eent per 
thousand feet on the shipments during the last year, the 
levy to be made at once and payable Aug. 15. The new 
levy applies to the entire association with the exception 
of upper Michigan, the increase in the levy to that terri- 
tory being % cent per thousand feet. 


Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau 


Chairman Bigelow, of the Northern Hardwood Emer- 
gency Bureau, detailed some of the activities of the bu- 
reau saying that since Roy Jones had been placed at the 
head of the Washington office of the bureau approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 feet of Government business outside 
of that for the Battle Creek cantonment had been secured 
and he also declared that the demand for Michigan woods, 
especially basswood, maple and birch from the Govern- 
ment would be heavy in the future. The patriotic spirit 
of the members was shown when Mr. Bigelow explained 
why the fir manufacturers had been given an order for 
17,000,000 feet of fir for cantonment extension at Battle 
Creek, Mich., and 10,000,000 feet for cantonment exten- 
sion at Rockford, il. He said that the west Coast manuv- 
facturers were entitled to the business because they had 
been doing so much in cutting supplies for airplanes and 
ships which meant the cutting of an enormous volume 
of side lumber for which they had a limited market. 





Cc. R. ABBOTT, CADILLAC, MICH. ; 
Chairman Grading Rules Committee 


It was to give them a chance to dispose of this side lum- 
ber that the War Industries Board decided to give them 
the business. He also explained that the lumber could 
be delivered at about $26 to $27 at Battle Creek because 
of a land grant provision that the Government has with 
the western carriers whereby the lumber can move to 
Chicago on a 30-cent instead of a 60-cent rate. Tho the 
fir for these cantonment extensions moves into the nat- 
ural hemlock territory, the members expressed entire ap- 
proval with the action of the Government in giving the 
business to the fir producers, Chairman Bigelow told the 
members that the tie matter would probably be settled 
this week, as the regional purchasing committee for 
Michigan territory was to have a meeting and name prices 
to be paid by the railroads for ties. 

Following his report W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac, chair- 
man of the grading rules committee, urged the members 
to make wider use of the new grade of selects as they 
would find it very much to their advantage if they did so. 
Secretary Knox was instructed to make a weekly report 
to the members on the activities of the Northern Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau. During the discussion it was 
stated that there is a Government inquiry out at present 
for 500,000 feet of hardwoods, 


(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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SOUTHERN PINE DIRECTORS HOLD CONFERENCE 





Relations With Government Are Discussed—Price Application Dates Established— New 
Committee to Deal With Federal Authorities 





Directors of the Southern Pine Association held an im- 
portant meeting at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago last 
Saturday, July 20, it being the first session held within 
two months. Naturally, the chief subjects for considera- 
tions were relations between the Government and the 
southern pine industry and the retent negotiations with 
various departments at Washington. The following were 
present: Charles 8. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; P. 8. Gar- 
diner, Laurel, Miss.; John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; 
Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans, La.; C. A: 
Buchner, Millville. Ark,; F. W. Stevens, Bagdad, Fla,; I. 
H. Fetty, Savannah, Ga.; R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, La. ; 
E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La.; E. J. Hurst, Brookhaven, 
Miss.; Judge John H. Lucas, Kansas City, Mo.; Edward 
Hines, Chicago; W. J. Sowers, New Orleans, La.; F. L. 
Sanford, Zona, La.; W. M. Beebe, Kansas City, Mo.; and 
L. ©. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. ; : 

Mr. Kirby, as- chairman of the special committee ap- 
pointed at the recent Memphis. meeting to continue nego- 
tiations at Washington relative to terms and conditions 
regarding the sale of southern pine to the Government 
and the public, made an extended report. He said that a 
subcommittee was appointed to hear the protest. filed by 
the committee, after which the following order was issued 
relative to the settlement of the question of price with 
the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau as to orders on hand 
prior to midnight, June 14: 

On all Government orders on which the price is fixed by the 
Government the price in effect on the date of shipment rather 
than the price in effect on the date the order is placed shall 
control, unless expressly stipulated to the contrary at the time 
the price is fixed, or unless a different rule is adopted by 
mutual agreement between the Government and manufacturer. 
As a condition to this rule it must be understood, however, 
that the shipper will exercise due diligence in an effort to pre- 
pare and move the items covered by such order, and that the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau will exercise its best efforts 
in inducing the members with whom orders are placed to send 
shipments forward as promptly as possible, provided that if it 
is established that due diligence has not been used by any mill 
the price shall be the lower price applying in the price fixing 
periods involved. 

All orders for the Government unshipped on June 14, 1918, 
shall take the price prevailing at the time such orders were 
placed with the bureau; provided that this rule shall not be 
construed to apply to orders placed prior to June 14, 1918, for 
shipment after Sept. 14, 1918. All restrictions as to ship- 
ments are permitted to be removed. If not permitted by the 
car builder to be shipped by Sept. 14 the price applying at 
the time of delivery shall apply. 

Permanent War Committee 


Chairman Kirby also reported that the War Industries 
Board had recommended that a permanent committee not 
exceeding five members should be appointed to represent 
the entire southern pine industry in its dealings with the 
Government, and the result of an extended discussion was 
the authorization to President Keith to appoint such a 
committee. The committee appointed is as follows: F. W. 
Stevens, Bagdad, Fla.,.chairman; John H. Kirby, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo.; A. L. Clark, 
Dallas, Tex.; Charles Green, Laurel, Miss. 

The new committee, which will be known as the War 
Service Committee of the Southern Pine Industry, will have 
jurisdiction ‘over all matters that have previously been- 
handled by the Southern Pine Emergency Rureau. The 
War Industries Board in fixing the terms and conditions 
for the purchase of southern pine lumber, both by the 
Government and by the trade, specified a cash discount of 
2 percent within ten days from date of invoice or 60 days’ 
acceptance from date of invoice to be mailed: within ten 
days from date thereof. The terms, together*with other 
detailed conditions which have been the recognized custom 
of the trade, are issued by the board of directors to the 
manufacturers with the recommendation that they be 
made: éffective immediately. 

Mr. Keith as chairman of the committee on aecounting 
and statistics reported that efforts were made by the as- 
sociation to unify cost, accounting methods, and that the 
secretary-manager had been authorized to employ such ad- 
ditional auditors to work under the direction of the asso- 
ciation accountant as may be necessary to harmonize as 
far as‘ possible existing cost accounting methods of the 
manufacturers with those of the association and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Extended Reports Made ' 

Extended reports were submitted by directors in behalf 
of other committee work. Secretary-Manager Rhodes told 
of the practical results obtained. in the public speaking 
campaign just concluded by the association during which 
five prominent speakers, each accompanied by a returned 
Canadian soldier, had delivered 164 speeches in 89 saw- 
mill towns, to a combined audience of 60,000 mill and 
woods workers. The campaign, which was undertaken to 
appeal to the patriotism of the workers, gave them the 
facts about the aims of the Government and what was 
being accomplished, in order to show them their impor- 
tance as individual workers, and was highly successful. 

Traffic Manager Moore spoke on the work of the traffic 
committee, reporting the situation in respect to lumber 
rates. As director of the cut-over land department Mr. 
Moore also reported plans for codperation with various 
departments of the Government relative to experiments 
with forage crops and closer codperation with the railroads 
with the permission of the Government. 

Referendum No. 25 of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, containing certain recom- 
mendations relative to financing the war, was submitted 
and as the directors were unable to express the sentiment 
of the subscribers upon the various propositions submitted 
it was voted to refer the matter to the subscribers for an 
expression of their views. 

The advertising committee recommended extensive ad- 
vertising and publicity work for the purpose of placing 


certain economie phases of the southern pine industry be- 
fore the public with special reference to illustrating the 
difference in prices between southern pine and other sta- 
ple commodities. Announcement was made that John L. 
Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., one of the association leaders, 
had been named a member of the executive committee of 
the proposed Federation of National Building Industries, 
a movement recently inaugurated at a meeting held at At- 
lantic City, N. J., under the auspices of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Beforé the session came to a close 
Secretary-Manager Rhodes submitted a detailed financial 
statement of the association’s affairs. This was fully con- 
sidered, together with a report of the budget committee 
providing for the operation of several departments in the 
organization during the next two months. 


Another important meeting in Chicago was held last 
Friday at the Congress Hotel, it being a joint conference 
of the members of the executive and traffic committees of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The 
most important phase of the discussion that arose is the 
difference of opinion between members of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers and other regional 
members of the National over the recent 25 percent ad- 
vance in freight rates. The National has gone on record 
as favoring, in order to preserve the established rates on 
lumber between highly competitive regions of production, 
that the advance on freight rates be on a basis of cents 


~ per hundred pounds instead of a percentage basis. As the 


northern manufacturers named would prefer to retaining 
the percentage advance instead of cents per pound the all- 
day discussion resulted in the appointment of a subcom- 







mittee of the traffic committee which will seek an effg 
compromise of the contentions of the conflicting inte 
A delegation of prominent members of the 
left. Chicago Sunday evening*to attend the semig; 
meeting of the West Coast Lumberman’s Associatio; 
this week at Paradise Valley, Mount Rainier, Wash, Thos 
leaving were President John H. Kirby, of the Nationa, 
‘Charles 8, Keith, president of the Southern Pine; 
Secretary John Lind of the National, and Wesley Gh | 
tine. At St. Paul, H. C. Hornby of Cloquet, Minn, Way 
to join them. Attorney L. C. Boyle of Kansas City, ‘te 
of the National, and A. L. Osborn of Oshkosh, Wis, le 
on Monday for the same meeting. coe 














COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES ADD NEW GROUP 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22.—V. W. Krafft, seeretary of the : 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has retuyrye 
from Birmingham, Ala., where on last Thursday he orgay 
ized a yellow pine stave and heading group. This is the 
first time these important interests have ever held a meg 
ing of any kind, and because of their growing importang 
the need of organized effort has been felt for some time, 

It is due to the efforts of Mr. Krafft, who hag been 
doing excellent constructive work since he became seers. 
tary of the association, that the yellow pine stayg and 
heading men became organized. Fourteen manufactures 
of this stock met at the call of Mr. Krafft, who 
out to them the need of codperation. He explained the 
purposes of the association and told what it had aceom. 
plished in Washington in looking after the interests of 
those engaged in the industry, citing the fact that thm 
the association’s efforts the importance of cooperage fog 
containers has been recognized by the Government, Hp 
explained other work in which the association is en 

W. G. Nichols, of Calera, Ala., was elected chairman of 
the group. Another meeting will be held in Birmingh 
within the next month. Probably thirty concerns are en 
gaged in the manufacture of yellow pine headings ang 
staves and the membership is expected to increase steadily, 





NORTH CAROLINIANS HOLD MONTHLY MEETING _ 





Make Strong Additions to Membership—Straighten Out Fixed Price Problems—Plan to 
Maintain Water Competitive Rates ™ 





NorFo.k, VA., July 22.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held at the 
Hotel Fairfax in this city July 19. The attendance was 
very good, much larger than at the last’ meeting. This 
was due in large measure to the great interest now being 
evidenced by manufacturers in the question of maximum 
prices and advanced freight rates. The discussions in- 
dulged in were general in character and much good was 
accomplished by the meeting. It was called to order by 
President J. L. Camp, of Franklin, Va., at 10:20 a. m., 
following which Secretary W. B. Roper read the minutes 
of the last meeting and these were approved. 

The. first business on the program was the election of 
new members. The following applications for member- 
ship were presented, the applicants being unanimously 
elected : 

Dill-Cramer-Truitt Corp., Suffolk, Va. 

Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, Georgetown, S. C. 

J. C. Cooper & Co., Sumter, 8. C. 

Black River Cypress Co., Gable, S. C. 

Delph Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 

John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


The next report. presented was from the chairman of 
the costs and values committee, G. L.. Hume of Suffolk, 
Va. Mr. Hume read a list of’ the members who had re- 
ported their costs for May and urged upon those not re- 
porting the necessity for doing so. He also pointed out 
the great importance of having. such information in the 
dealings with the Government as to pricés and asked for 
whole-hearted codperation in the work. He also called 
attention to the new maximum prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment and told the members that he was prepared to an- 
swer any questions with regard to the cost forms and 
prices that might be put to him within his paper. Nat- 
urally Mr. Hume was bombarded with a machine gun fire 
of questions on the subject of prices and he succeeded in 
setting many of the members straight on the points 
brought up. There are some few points that will have 
to be placed before the price fixing board for definite rul- 
ing, as Mr. Hume’s committee has no jurisdiction. As 
the result of the discussion and with a view to aiding the 
members in the application of new prices, the following 
motion was made and adopted: 


To authorize the costs and values committee with the as- 
sistance of the secretary and our traffic manager to make upa 
maximum price list as fixed by the Government price fixing 
board for the information of the members showing the prices 
f. o. b. Norfolk and Richmond and advising them the present 
rates to the different points and the weights so that they can 
readily figure out the delivered prices at any given point. 


In the further discussion of this price question the fol- 
lowing resolutions were also adopted by the meeting: 


WHEREAS, The lumber committee and price fixing committee 
of the Government have recently fixed prices for North Caro- 
lina pine applicable both to Government purchases and to the 
trade; and 


WHeErEAS, In their conferences with our committee full con- 
sideration was accorded them and the data submitted by them ~ 
therefore be it 


Resolved, That the members of the North Carolina Pine 
Association do hereby tender their thanks to the price fixing 
committee and to the acting lumber director for their 
courteous treatment and for the consideration accorded our 
industry in the negotiations resulting in the present maximum 
price list. 

Resolved, further, That while the vrives as fixed are less 
than we felt we were entitled to under present difficult and 
expensive operating conditions, we present. accept and recom- 
mend that all manufacturers of North Carolina pine accept the 
schedule of maximum prices promulgated by the price fixing 
committee to be effective until Sept. 28, 1918. 


The next report was from Chairman R. A. Parsley of 
the transportation committee. He called attention to the 
fight being made to maintain the water competitive rates 
on lumber from North Carolina pine territory. From im 
formation obtained by the traffic manager of the asgocia- 
tion it was thought that the Railroad Administration 
would cancel these water competitive rates. For that rea- 
son it had been thought wise to file a petition. with the 
administration asking that the water competitive r 
be applied thru Richmond and Hagerstown gateways, 
purpose being to endeavor to have the carriers concede the 
so called normal rate via Richmond and Hagerstown is 
too high and require the adoption of the water competitive 
rates thru all gateways. In the event that the administra. 
tion does not listen favorably to this petition, they will 


’. be asked to fix a common rate from points south whith 


will apply thru any of the gateways so that when lumber 
movement via Norfolk is embargoed shippers will know 
just how much freight they will have to pay no matter 
which route the shipment moves. This was favorably re- 
ceived by the meeting. Another question brought up by 
Mr. Parsley was whether the association was in favor of 
petitioning the administration to apply a flat advance of 
3 cents a hundred pounds on lumber or apply the 25 per 
wat a as originally planned with the maximum of 
cents. 

Mr. Parsley introduced to the meeting the new traffic 
manager of the association, W. J. Strobel, who a 
detail account of what had been done in this conned 
by the other lumber associations and tlfe reasons for their 
action. This matter was fully discussed by practically 
every member present, the final action being the adoption 
of a motion that it was the sense of the meeting that the 
present arrangement of 25 percent advance in freight 
rates be not disturbed and that the traffic manager take 
such steps as might be necessary to prevent the applica- 
tion of a flat advance of 3 cents a hundred. = 

The secretary then read a letter from Chairman Thomas 
O’Berry, of the inspection committee, who was unable to 
be present, stating that his committee recommends a 
change in the official rules to allow 10 percent of rough — 
lumber shipped to be %%-inch scant in width. This rec 
ommendation was adopted by the meeting. 

A resolution of thanks was unanimously extended 0 
the costs and values committee for the good work done by 
it in its negotiations with the Government on prices. © 

R. A. Parsley then gave notice to the members of an 
amendment to the by-laws, which would be discussed and 
acted on at the next meeting. This amendment affects 
Article 4, Section 3, changing this to read as follows: 
‘*Any member may resign by surrendering his member- 
ship certificate and payment of dues to the end of the 
calendar year.’’ 

The members decided very vigorously that it was neces 


sary that a meeting of the association be held in Norfolk 


in August. It will be held at Norfolk or at some of the 
nearby seaside resorts, The time and place for the meer 
ing were left to the secretary to decide. ae 

The meeting adjourned at 1 p. m., when the customary 
luncheon was served to the members and guests by the 
association in the main dining room of the Fairfax H : 

The association appears to be forging ahead now by 
leaps and bounds and the good work done by it is at 
being appreciated by those who have not heretofore b 
members and they are rallying to it with their moral 
material support. The interest in the meetings is 
denced by the good attendance, and the most grati 
of all signs to the officers is the keen discussions that am 
indulged in by those attending the meetings, all 
view to bettering the industry as a whole. 
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— ASSOCIATION HAPPENINGS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 





Dates for a Number of Meetings Are Named—St. Louis Preparing to Make Strong Bid 


for Next Commissary Managers’ Convention 





estern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Missoula, 


—wWw 
Aus. Annual meeting. 


Mont. 
q Commissa: Managers’ Association, Tut- 
hos, Oe ei Birmingham, ‘Tis, Annual meeting. 
13—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minne- 
48 polis, Minn. Semiannual een a ae 
6—S: ern Sasi r wor anufac- 
aus, 14, 15, Seciation, Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 
2i—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, Shreve- 
Ane ort, La. Monthly meeting. 
29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Ave redericktown. Semiannual meeting. 
Sept. 3-4—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, To- 
, ronto, Ont. Annuad meeting. 
Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Peete soe goo b Dealers’ Association, 
2— ai umber ealer: 
sept, 1-12 ve Country. Club and Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual meeting. 
Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 
—_—-Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 
“meeting. 


Annual 





MANUFACTURERS’ SEMIANNUAL DATE SET 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 24.—The scheduled date for 
the semiannual meeting of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association is Tuesday, August 13. .The official 
eall has not been issued. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET 


Announcement has been made that, the next meeting of 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association 
will be held at Wausau, Wis., on July 31, at the Bellis 
Hotel. It is stated that matters of importance to all mem- 
bers will be discussed and is desirable that there be a full 
attendance. 


TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION OPENS THIRD OFFICE 
MemPHIs, TENN., July 23.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association will open branch offices at Alexandria, 
La., on Sept. 1, according to J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of this organization. The association already 
has offices at Louisville and at Helena, Ark., and the 
Alexandria offices will .give it three branches, all in 
charge of competent traffic men but all operating directly 
under the supervision of J. H. Townshend at Memphis. 
The. association has been for some time conducting 
negotiations looking to the opening of offices in Texas 








F. B. LARSON, MEMPHIS, TENN.; 
Assistant to Secretary-Manager 


or Louisiana for the special benefit of members of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. Recently 
it sent R. R. May, manager of the branch offices: at: Louis- 
ville, for a swing thru these two States and the interest 
in the proposition manifested by hardwood lumbermen 
during Mr. May’s visit is responsible for the decision 
to open the offices at Alexandria. 

Mr. May has returned to Louisville. F, B. Larson, who 
relieved him during the southern trip, is back at Mem- 
phis. Mr. Larson, as assistant to Mr..Townshend, is well 
fitted for his position, having the ability to keep traek of 
embargoes and to make answers to questions regarding 
points to which shipments can or can not be made without 
reference to his charts, so familiar is he with the situation. 





MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS CONFER 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—The Massachusetts Whole- 
sale-Lumber Association held a spirited meeting last 
Thursday evening at Young’s Hotel, Boston. President 
McDonough presided and Seeretary Moore took the min- 
utes. Mr. McDonough made a most excellent address 
embracing his recent work in Washington with the Gov- 
émmment as chairman of the price fixing committee of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
director of the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber 

Tibuters. 

Secretary Moore reported on the recent work of the 
‘sociation in getting southern lumber thru to embar- 
g0ed points on permits thru the ear service sections of 
the southern railroads. “Many have been granted and 
many more are sure to be. This causes much better con- 
N, in the southern lumber trade in this city and in 
“ag England than for many months and much credit 
_ due to Arthur Moore for his work. 


A committee was appointed to consider the proposition 


of reporting back to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on Referendum No. 25, with William E. 
Litchfield, of the Litchfield Lumber Co., as chairman. 


Mr. Litchfield was also elected to fill the vacancy 


caused by the resignation of W. R. Chester as delegate 
to the State board of trade. 





OF INTEREST TO COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 23.—Capt. Robert. E. Lee, secre- 


tary of the Salesmanagers’ Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is preparing to take Birmingham by storm. 


Accompanied by Mrs. Lee, he will attend the ninth annual 


convention of the National Commissary Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Birmingham, Aug. 6, 7 and 8. 
with him some odd novelties and badges and a stronger 


He will take 


urge to ‘‘come back home to St. Louis’’ for the 1919 
convention. When Captain Lee, who is especially popu- 
lar with the commissary managers, goes after a thing he 
usually lands it, and so St. Louis counts on entertaining 
the commissary men next year. 

It is expected that a considerable delegation of repre- 
sentatives of the larger St. Louis houses will accompany 
Captain Lee. Among those who have. signified their in- 
tention to send representatives are Butler Bros., Rice- 
Stix Dry Goods Co., Bettmann-Kleinhauser Co., Simmons 
Hardware Co., Midland Rubber Co, and Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Co. 





FILLS ITS DIRECTORATE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 22.—Directors of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association have elected G. L. 
Heegaard, of Mandan, N. D., as a member of the board 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of R. J. Piper. 
Mr. Heegaard is vice president and: general manager of 
the Mandan Mercantile Co. 





TO TAKE CENSUS OF COOPERAGE PRODUCTION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22.—It has been learned here that 
the Forest Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in codperation with the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, will begin at once to take a census 
of the cooperage production of the United States for the 
first six months of this year. It is understood that hence- 
forth such a census will be made annually. No such cen- 


sus of the cooperage production has been taken since 1911. | 
This work was found advisable because of the great im- * 


portance of the cooperage production in the supply of con- 
tainers. 





SOUTHERN SAWMILL MEN CONFER 


Houston, TEx.,. July 22.—A conference of sawmill 
men from many parts of Texas and Louisiana was held 
in Houston July 19 at which several important questions 
of interest to the industry were discussed. The most 
important of these was the labor situation, and it was 
decided to formulate plans for codperating with the newly 
created labor employment department of the Government. 
Morning and afternoon sessions were held and a luncheon 
was tendered the visitors at the Bender Hotel, the meet- 
ing being directed by Lynch Davidson, A. C. Ford and 
F,: J; Womack, In the afternoon the sawmill’ men dis- 
cussed questions relating to compensation insurance and 
heard favorable, reports. of the work of the. Lumber- 


men’s Reciprocal Bureau organized at the beginning of ° 


this year. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION GROWS STEADILY - 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 23.—The American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association has received five new mem- 
bers within the last week, according to John M. .Pritch- 
ard, secretary-manager, who is much gratified over the 
fact that the majority of the new members now. coming 
in are joining voluntarily. He accepts this as indication 


that the activities and performances of this organization © 


are such as to attract recognition from those who have 
not so far identified themselves with this body and ex- 
pects that the process of voluntary identification will 
become more marked as the association continues to prove 
its worth. 

Mr. Pritchard said today that the association began 
the year with the belief that the cut represented by its 
members during 1918 would be approximately 1,000,000,- 
000 feet, but that such rapid growth in membership. had 
been experienced that more than the billion mark had 
already been assured for the year. 

Many letters are being received by the association 


commenting most favorably on the weekly and monthly 


sales report and on the monthly stock reports compiled 
and issued by the association, which contain information 


that enables the members to conduct their operations 
with definite knowledge as to what lumber is worth and 
with equally definite ideas as to what kinds are in best 


demand. 





LUMBERMEN’S STATISTICAL BUREAU MEETS 


Hartiessuré, Miss., July 22.—The annual meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Statistical Bureau, which has headquar- 
ters in this city, and which numbers among its members 
the principal southern pine mills ‘of this section, was held 
at the St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans July 16. The 
session, called to order by Chairman E. J. Hurst, of the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co., was well attended and a busy 
one, a large amount of business being transacted. 

The secretary reported a large increase in the mem- 
bership, and explained in detail the changes that had been 


effected in the work and reports of the bureau. Many 
changes have been made in the reports; a hardwood price 
report has been added to the bureau’s regular publica- 
tions; in the future a separate report covering export 
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sales will be sent out. The secretary also reported the saler must repurchase and make good the order reg 
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ment, the functions of which are to supply any informa- This action of the executive committee will be 
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In the general discussion following the secretary’s  salers’ Association, with a request that the p le 
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Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The convention will Resid * g Rg sgier te 
: . Considerable time was given to consideration of 
be held at Toronto on Sept. 3 and 4, at which time the i, ee : 
fer f le the followi Canadian National Exhibition will be in full blast. eral trade conditions and association matters, alg 
We offer for sale the fo pliers “The convention will be a two days’ event. On Tuesday, above actions were the only ones of public interest, 
Sept. 3, business meetings will be held in the morning and | 
bl ee. ve erwsy: . — will be given by the soy pHEpasr MISSOURI RETAILERS TO MER 
wholesalers and retailers o : spieeggs a : 
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that are not absolutely essential to the winning of the dent of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, whik a. 
« war, and because of the adverse effect of that position in Washington heard of the possibility of Mr. A vir 
Farmers Are Showin of the authorities on the building industry, the Cincinnati being commissioned and he wired Mr. Angell from Wash nuts. 
Builders’ Exchange has voted to suspend activities until ington, June 8, as follows: If 7 
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committee of the War Industries Board. Dwight Hinck- 
ley, who presided as president of the organization, re- 
ported on the proceedings in Washington, which have ap- 
peared in the news dispatches, and of the decision of the 
price fixing committee to take the matters under con- 
sideration and make an announcement later. This de- 
cision of the price fixing committee was announced in 
the general news dispatches from Washington Tuesday 
evening, and was confirmed to the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association in the following telegram of today 
from the bureau, which was read to the members of the 
executive committee: 

“The price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board has reaffirmed its ruling of July 2, but recognizes 
the legitimate functions of wholesalers. ’’ i 

The attitude of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion has been in line with the position of the committee 
as to prices, in that it has been felt generally in the 
wholesale trade that it was only. fair that there should 
be but one price, and that to allow wholesalers to charge 
an additional 15 cents above the manufacturers’ price 
would only complicate an already aggravated situation. 
Thus the executives of the associations feel that with 
the recognition of the wholesale trade by the price fixing 
committee their point has been made. 

‘The executive committee also took under considera- 
tion the complaints of retail associations bearing on old 
orders that have been standing for months or longer, but 
which manufacturers and wholesalers claim they have not 
been able to fill because the Government has taken the 
lumber, or labor or transportation conditions have been 
against delivery. The retail associations have taken the 
ground that wholesalers are responsible for the delivery 
of all lumber for which they have taken orders, and the 
following resolution was adopted today by the execu- 
tive committee of the yellow pine association: 

Resolved, That the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association go 
on record as being in accord with the principle that the whole- 
salers’ responsibility does not end with the acceptance of an 
order for lumber, but they must fill the same regardless of 


whether or not their manufacturing connection fill the con- 
tract, and in the case of the’mills’ failure to ship the whole- 


tain developments since filing application for commission it 
consensus of opinion among both spruce manufacturers ani 
officers’ signal corps that I can at this time render more 
effective service in present capacity as manager spruce bt 
reau, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Please hold ¢om- 
mission in abeyance. Should it later develop that I can best 
serve the Government as officer signal corps will be proud t 
aceept. RALPH CARROLL ANGELL, 


BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS PLACES ORDER 


WasuHineTon, D. C., July 24.—The Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, has placed an additional 
order with the Togan-Stiles Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
portable houses. This bureau has awarded contracts t0 
the following concerns for southern pine lumber: E. & 
Jackson Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.; Hall & Logan Lum- 
ber Co., Morton, Miss.; Bienville Lumber Co., Forest, 
Miss.; Tallapoosa Lumber Co., Selma, Ala.; Frost-Sibley 
Lumber Co., Lanson, Ata., and Black Warrior Lumber ©, 
Knoxwood, Ala. Contracts for lumber also have deen 
placed with the Tilghman Lumber Co., Philadelphia, am 
with the Walterboro Lumber Co., Walterboro, 8. C. 


MICHIGAN MANUFACTURERS HOLD ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


(Concluded from page 51.) 

The report of the forest fire protective department # 
submitted by Chief Morford stated that 80 percent of the 
losses from fires during the year occurred during the We 
ended June 29 and were in the Mancelona district at 
the eastern part of the Gaylord district. The total fre 
during the year were placed at 230 covering an acreage 
53,588 acres with a total loss of nearly $50,000. ‘The 
Leaming Lumber Co., of Buchanan, Mich., was , 
to membership. . 

Before adjourning the association decided to hold its fill 
meeting at Detroit’s newest big hotel, the Fort Shem 
Following the business session, the members remail 
the association luncheon, which is the customary 
ing function with the manufacturers. 
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4 THE LUMBERMAN POET 


FRANCE 


Onee you were far beyond the rim 
Of ocean and the sunrise sun— 
But that was when you had not him, 

Our only one. 


Once you were alien, once a land 
We little thought of, never knew— 
But now you hold in your fair hand 
Our soldier true. : 


Once you were strangers, dwelling far 
Beyond where all our dawns begin; 
Once you were strangers—now you are 

Our next of kin, 


And if he lives or if he dies— 
The issue is beyond our ken— 

Your skies are never alien skies 
To us again, 


Once all unknown your meadowy moors, 
Your purple vines and scarlet flow ’rs— 

Now fields that onee were only yours 
Are fields of ours. 


The world of love is common ground, 
However far from shore to shore— 

France and America are bound 
Forever more. 





Welcome to Our City 
Now the brick manufacturers have organized a national 
association, just like the lumbermen. Seems to us if any- 
body could see the value of a little association mortar, and 
the need of sticking together, the brick men would. 





_BANDOM 

Silo isn’t a very big word but it euts a big figure. 

Baseball will have to take a seventh inning stretch until 
after the war. 

Figuring the profit on a patriotic act takes a good deal 
of the patriotism out of it. 

Evidently the twining of the Star-Spangled Banner and 
the Union Jack doesn’t apply to shingles, 

It looks like there were soon going to be a demand for 
bridge timbers in the region of the Rhine. 

There are a lot of Germans who, if they had known 
what it is like, would have been captured long ago. 

Now that women are such a success as lumber salesmen 
it looks like Hoo-Hoo might have to revise its ritual. 

A vine on a walnut tree is said to reduce the number of 
nuts. Why not plant a vine in some of our lumber offices? 

If the purpose of the German offensive was to bring 
on a French counter-offensive it seems to have got results. 

The ancients beat up their swords into ploughshares, 
but America is going to work her baseball bats up into 
gunstocks. 

Women are coming fd the :ront so rapidly as lumber 
salesmen that some day we expect to attend a meeting of 
the Empire State Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men and see the president powdering her nose. 


Maybe It Was the Heat 


ANTIOCH, ILL., July 5.—I am lucubrating (and composing 
this) in a bathing suit on a little bluff 15 feet from the edge 
of the lake. My son has just fallen down and cracked the 
red, white and blue paint offen his 4th of July horn. A 
fish just turned a caraway seed handspring into the sky and 
a yellow butterfly’s eyes bulge with the effort of flying in the 
teeth of an infant gale. Congratulations on your demotion to 
the presidency. Otherwise no news. Yours placidly, J. B. C. 








FATHER’S AX 


On many an ancestral wall 
There hangs a rusted sword, 
Chief decoration of the hall, 
Memorial of its lord. 
And so upon this wall of mine 
' There hangs a simpler thing 
That makes my inglenook a shrine 
Of its departed king. 


’Tis not a sword. He lived in days 
When peace was Tn the land, 

And reared in wild, unventured ways 
This homestead by his hand. 

He had no quarrel with a creed, 
With government, or tax— 

A simple implement indeed 
Is this, my father’s ax. 


My father’s ax it is I see 
Above the open fire 

That speaks an humble word to me, 
A memory of my sire. 

It brings no thought of clash of arms, 
Or battle-shout, or shield, 

But wildernesses turned to farms, 
And forest turned to field. 


A yeoman of the days of peace, 
He fought no foreign foe, 

But helped his native land increase 
Without the price of woe. 

He helped to carve a town, a State, 
From out the woodland wild, 

And left a heritage as great 
As any leaves a child. 


Life is a wilderness. Therein, 
As worked the pioneers, 

We have our little place to win, 

Our labor thru the years.’ 


wholesaler entirely. 
give spruce the once-over as a lumber for many purposes, 
with profit to themselves and their trade. 





My father’s ax, look down today, 
My fading hope renew 

With thoughts of him who blazed the way 
For all I have to do. 





Spruce Up 
The marketing of that extra spruce isn’t up to the 
It might be well if retailers would 





LIFE? 


Sometimes in my bunk 0’ nights 
While the others sleep, 
When the dreams of old delights 
Their attendance keep, 
When I lay at night awake 
And the old dream-road I take, 


Things so near me seem so far, 
Things so far so near, 

That I wonder if we are 
This that we appear— 

Are we merely mortal things 

Or a soul with folded wings? 


Busy with our little tasks, 
Close to tree and sod, 

Now and then the spirit asks 
Audience of God, 

Spreads its pinions for a space 

To the fabled holy place. 


Then I think it is we live, 
Not in earth’s affairs, 
Freedom to the spirit give 

Almost unawares— 
For a little while are what 
God intended, like as not. 


Sleep and morning come, and then 
We awake, arise, 

We are mortal men again 
Fallen from the skies— 

We take up our little strife, 

Call that dream and ¢all this life. 





Tommy Wholesaler 


Sometimes the lumber wholesaler feels a good deal like 
Tommy Atkins in Kipling’s celebrated lines: ‘‘ For it’s 


Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, and ‘Tommy, wait out- 


side!’ But it’s ‘Special train for Atkins!’ when the 
trooper’s on the tide.’’ 





THE LUMBER LADIES 


Now, girls, that you labor in sawmills, and run 
The carriage and edger and trimmer— 
While muscle it puts on the angular one, 
Assisting the stout to get slimmer— 
The question arises, we’re eager to know, 
We men who are marching away, 
If a 2x6-20 you drop on your toe, 
Then what do you say? 


When you’re out in the yard piling 2x4-12’s, 
Or 2x6-16’s and such, 
When boards from the mill make you hustle yourselves 
And pile like the very old Dutch, 
When, lifting the lumber to beat the old band, 
You find that it isn’t a lark, 
If a sliver you run in the palm of your hand, 
What do you remark? 


If a flyback lets loose or a bandsaw explodes, 
A belt should run off from a pulley— 
Quite common in sawmills are such episodes— 
Please answer us freely and fully: 
Do you all start to scream, begin grabbing your skirts, 
And yell for a man and his aid? 
On such an occasion, as someone asserts, 
Are women afraid? 


But, now we remember, no skirts you possess: 
Instead you are donning the bloomers; 

Not all of the changes are just in your dress, 
According to recentest rumors. 

They say that you make a most capable crew, 
Are proving an excellent plan. 

In fact, all the foremen declare that you do 
Your work like a man. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 





Remember, in the good old days we used to get the cars?— 
When you could get a string of flats for three 10-cent 


cigars? 


You slipped ’em to the switching crew, and that same 


afternoon 
An engine backed into the yard a-whistling a tune. 


A requisition for a car would always bring a box 


When you had window sash to ship or other sort of stocks. 
They had them East, they had them West, they had them 


South and North, 


And sometimes when you asked for three they spotted 


you a fourth. P 


Those were the days, the good old days, when cars were 


plentiful 
And getting cars did not require a governmental pull. 


But, tho you always could get ears, the best the kine 


affords, 








Alas, that also was the time you couldn’t sell the boards! 


What’s In A Name? 


There’s a lot in it when you start out to buy hardwood 
flooring. That’s where you need to be sure of quality in 
lumber and milling, careful inspection and uniformity in 
grade. You guarantee yourself and your customer satis- 
faction when your orders are placed for our well known 
brands 





Well. manufactured of very best kiln-dried lumber, graded 
by experts—inspected with extreme care for defects—Acorn 
Brand stands pre-eminent—the one perfect Oak Flooring. 
We carry it in stock in Chicago, ready for immediate ship- 
ment. All % inch oak is carefully wrapped in heavy paper, 
free of charge. 





Carefully kiln-dried by a proven process, and thoroughly 
cooled before milling—it is handled by the very latest im- 
proved automatic machinery, insuring exceptionally fine 
looking flooring. Graded by experienced operators, care- 
fully inspected and every foot guaranteed for milling and 
grade. All grades and sizes are carried in stock ready to 
fill your immediate orders. 


It will pay you to let us supply your 
needs in Beech and Birch Flooring, too. 
** We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


s Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 


Western ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN AVE., 














. | 


ge Mills 


Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 





. ST. LOUIS, MO. oe 
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CLEAR 


The Transfer * OAKSFER BR —_ 
Lumber&ShingleCo. flijjaaeaal 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. l6 n EXTRA 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 
“Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10* bunches) No Sap, parallel 














—_ 
WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.__East Chicago, Ind. 





Forest Mensuration 


By H Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the it of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest prod 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman Deatborn 8. icago 
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* Unvathaaetenere™ 
HALE, VitW OF EXTERIOR OF BURNER 





This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
We Also Manufacture 
MARINE AND 
wikionary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 
REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A: SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealezs in.Pure Iron: Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing done‘on short notice. 


Seattle Boiler Works, szatite, WAsn. 


Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins; Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209, 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 











FOREIGN 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., |. 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and-16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.” 














Edward Chaloner & Co, | 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 


woods in Logs and Lumber.: 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: — “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 




















We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 
Write to F 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: ‘DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 





News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 














SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of © 


“AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union St., Glasgow. Scotland and 17 Gracechurch St., London, E. C..3. 
CABLE ADDRESSES:— Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London. 
CABLE CODES: — Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liebers. 


Cant & Kemp, Stora.’ 
WOOD BROKERS _ -: 
"For the Sale of all descriptions of '' 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








- WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 
"86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: ““Nivarium”’ London 


WOOD BROKERS 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, Noeth Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco’$3, cloth $2, postpaid. j 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY RECORDED IN BRIEF _ 








Golf Holds Attention at Three Points—Toronto and Toledo i asbeimians Frolic Out 
Doors—Trade Acceptance Re-endorsed 








TO HOLD ANNUAL TOURNAMENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 24.—The first annual handicap 
golf tournament of the lumbermen of St. Louis will be 
played next Tuesday on the links of the Normandie Golf 
Club, St. Charles Road, when the lumbermen who are 
members of this club will be hosts to the participants in 
the tournament. This announcement was made today by 
L. E. Cornelius, chairman of the committee, at the regu- 
lar weekly luncheon of Hoo-Hoo and other St. Louis lum- 
bermen at the American Annex Hote?. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will give a cup for the 
lowest gross score, while Lumber will give a prize for the 
lowest net score. Second and third prizes for low net 
scores also will be awarded. The play will be based on 
handicap medal play, An entry fee of $2 will be charged, 
the proceeds of which will be given to some war charity. 

The luncheon meeting—the third that has been given— 
was even more largely attended than the previous one, 
showing that the interest in this move to bring the Hoo- 
Hoo and other lumbermen of St. Louis together is gaining 
in interest. Earl Dionne presided and was assisted by 
O. D. Peffer and H. C. Ball. A letter was read from 
L. M. Tully, Supreme Scrivenoter of Hoo-Hoo, from 


Washington, who said that the idea of having the weekly - 


meetings was a great one, and he suggested that ‘‘ Over 
There’’ be sung, adding that ‘‘it looks as if the Huns 
were on the run.’’ In line with his suggestion a version 
of that popular song, as revised by the entertainment 
committee, was sung. 

C. P. Jennings was named chairman of next week’s 
meeting, and his aids will be W. G. Funck and J. T. Doud. 





KANSAS CITYANS PLAY GOLF 


Kansas City, Mo.; July 23.—G. M. Payne is the cham- 
pion of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association. At the tour- 
nament at the Mission Hills - lub last week he defeated 
W. Benedict in the finals, 1 up. In the class A flight F. J. 
Moss downed T. M. Barham, 2 and 1, and S. G. Turner 
won the class B finals, 3 and 2. 

At the dinner following the close of the first annual 
tourney, at which bronze medals were given the winners 
of the three flights, a permanent organization was made. 
M. B. Nelson was elected president of the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association, F. J. Moss vice president, and E. G. 
McLean secretary and treasurer. 

Tourneys will be staged at different times over the 
courses of the Kansas City golf clubs. 





PHILADELPHIA GOLF TOURNAMENT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 22.—Wednesday of last week 
the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club held its monthly 
tournament and meeting at the Merion Cricket Club, near 
here on the ‘‘main line,’’ but it was one of the smallest 
tournaments ever held. The weather was bad, rain start- 
ing in just before beginning time, which held some 
back; President Horace W. Smedley was absent playing 
in another tournament; Secretary J: A. Kinley’s home- 
moving date was set ahead without his permission and he 
had to move to his new country home; several active mem- 
bers were in the South and Edward B. Humphreys was 
on his wedding trip. Nevertheless those who played had 
a good time and felt repaid for the effort, First low 
net prize was won by William P.. Shearer, second by 
Irving A. Collins and third by H.C. Magruder. On ac- 
count of the absence of the officers little was done at the 
meeting. 

The players, with their scores, were: 

John H. Schofield, 112-30-82,;; J. Anderson Ross, no card; 
William H. Fritz, 118-23-95; S. P. Bowers, no card; Eli B. 
Hallowell, 128-35-93; John I. Coulbourn, 134-40-94; John J. 
Little, 132-40-92; J. H. Mackelduff, 135-40-95; H. C. Ma- 
gruder, 115-35-78; F. A, Benson, 103-18-85; J. W. Turnbull, 
95-15-80; William P. Shearer, 100-25-75; J. Elmer Troth, 
104-18-86 ; J. I. M. Wilson, 99-20-79 ; R. F. Whitmer, no card ; 
David Baird, jr., 108-27-81; Irving A. Collins, 105-30-75; 
Harry G. Parker, no card; William Henry Smedley, 123-30- 
93; Wm. R. Nicholson, jr., 130-35-95 ; Amos Y. Lesher, 122- 
88-84; Horace G. Hazard, 120-30-90 ; i. xX. Diebold, 99-20-79. 





CANADIANS ENJOY AN OUTING 


ToRONTO, ONT., July 23.—The annual educational trip 
of the retail lumbermen of Toronto consisted this year 
of a visit to Montreal and Ottawa. The trip began on 
Saturday, July 13, when the party sailed srom Toronto on 
the steamer Toronto for Montreal. Twenty-five were in 
the party, several representatives being’ present also from 
outside points such as Hamilton, London and Sarvia. A 
day and a half was spent on the steamer and the party 
reached Montreal Sunday evening. Early on Monday 
morning the party were taken in charge by several of 
the Montreal lumbermen, headed by a H. Campbell, 
William Rutherford and R. Macfarlane. The first item 
on the program was a trip around the harbor of Montreal 
in a large tub that had been placed at the disposal of the 
lumbermen .by the harbor commissioners. Many interest- 
ing sights were witnessed around the harbor, including 
about twenty large ocean-going vessels in’ their coats of 
camouflage color, and equipped at the stern with guns for 
fighting submarines. 

“Upon the return from the harbor tae’party were enter- 
tained at luncheon at the Engineers’ Club, their hosts 
being the lumbermen of the city of Montreal, The lunch- 
eon was: largely attended and was a’ pleasant, informal 
affair without speech making. The afternoon was spent 
in a delightful trip around the city in a sightseeing car, 
the trip including a journey completely around the base 
of the Montreal mountain. 

In the evening the party embarked on the train for 
Ottawa, where they were welcomed next morning by 
members of the trade of the Capital city, headed by 
Gordon C. Edwards and Grant P, Davidson. The visitors 
were shown thru the plants of the E. B. Eddy Co, at Hull 





and W. C. Edwards & Co., Ottawa. Luncheon 
unique feature of the day, being served at the } 
near the plant of W. C. Edwards & Co. Senator anh 
was the host at the luncheon, which was a typical jp. 
berman’s meal, consisting of pea soup, pork and bes, 
potatoes, doughnuts etc., all of the very choicest » 
cooked in the shanty on the spot. After luncheon Sp, 
tor Edwards entertained the party with some fing , 
stories about the doings and sayings of lumberjacks, %, 
afternoon was devoted to.trips in automobiles f i 
by Ottawa lumbermen. The visitors were taken over 
beautiful Ottawa driveway and some of them were ghoyy 
thru the plant of James Davidson’s Sons. 3: 
In the evening a dinner was given by the Ottawa Jum, | 
bermen at the Rivermead Country Club, after which thers 
was a short session of speaking and the party returned 
to Ottawa, where they entrained for Toronto, which wy 
reached on Wednesday morning. a 
























TOLEDO LUMBERMEN IN OUTING 


ToLEpo, Ou10, July 22.—Leaving last Saturday after 
noon by prearrangement from a central meeting plage 
the city, members of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club to 
number of ener 53 journeyed in auto . 
to Vollmar’s Park, on the Ohio River, near Hasking, fm 
one of their seasonal frolics. On arrival at the rendey. 
vous ball teams were organized, the Retailers being ling 
up against the Wholesalers. Ed. Wean acted as manage 
of the Retailers and John Urban for the Wholesalers, ‘4 
ter'a fiercely contested game the Retailers came out vie 
tors with a score of 14 to 11. While the ball game wa 
being played other lumbermen indulged in their favorite 
games, including cards and quoits. The afternoon’s spor. 
concluded with a bountiful supper of fried chicken ang 
other delicacies, 


CLUB REAPPROVES TRADE ACCEPTANCES — 

LovisviLtz, Ky., July 22.—At a meeting of the Louis | 
ville Hardwood Club held last week a letter from the Ng. 
tional Trade Acceptance Bureau, New York, relative ty 
its service, brought forth another discussion of trade a | 
ceptances, which were recently endorsed by the club, Sey. 
eral members said that they had been using trade aceept 
ances to considerable advantage during the last few weeks 
and everyone appeared to be well pleased with the pr 
ress made. It is believed that by the close of the war 
acceptance form of credit will be in general use and no 
longer a novelty. 

Discussion of conditions in the hardwood trade brought 
out the statement that business at present is better tha 
ever before known or than it is likely ever again to be, 
Everything is in more or less demand, orders are plentiful | 
and more are coming, with most concerns behind on deliy. 
eries and with book orders to keep them going for some 
time. Collections are better than they have been, A 
good improvement is noted in the labor situation, due to 
the ‘‘work or fight’’ law and the fact that crops am 
made and agricultural labor is drifting back to the mills 
Car supplies are nearer normal than for some months, er 
cepting log cars, which are still scarce. Most mills haye 
a fair supply of logs on hand. 





~. 


TWO PROBLEMS INTEREST PINE MEN — 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 23.—A committee of the Lumber 
Trade Exchange (Division A, southern pine retailers, of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis) is in Waal 
ington, where a conference was scheduled today with the 
economy experts of the Federal Trade Commission. The 
committee is composed of Joseph O’Neil, Henry O'Neil 
Lumber Co., chairman; Adolf Boeckeler, Boeckeler Lum 
ber Co., and Mr. Henry of Ernst & Ernst, certified public 
accountants. 

The lumber interests generally having been given # 
understand that the attitude of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is one of helpfulness to the lumber industry, the 
Lumber Trade Exchange has had prepared a standard 
accounting system for submission to the commission, The 
committee will present the accounting system for the 
criticism and approval of the commission. It will show 
clearly the cost of doing business by the retail lumber- 
men. In connection with this the results of a recent 
survey of the retail lumber field here will be shown for. 
the guidance of the commission. 

At the regular meeting of Division F (southern pine 
wholesalers) of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis 
last Friday, C. K. MeClure, president of the one 
and chairman of the division, gave a detailed report of 
recent hearing accorded the wholesalers by the price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board at Washington, 
which he attended. No action was taken, the wholesalers 
awaiting a decision. 

Today they were advised by wire that the committee 
has reaffirmed its previous decision as to the price, but — 
that the wholesalers had been recognized. This was 
by some to indicate that the wholesalers must L 
upon the mills to make concessions so that sales can be 
made at the Government price, and still net the whole 
saler a fair profit in return for the service he renders, — 

The. fact is that some of the smaller mills that are. 
without sales organizations of their own, and some of the 
larger as well, are offering to sell to wholesalers at les | 
than the Government price. - But so’far the margin bas 
been too small, wholesalers say, to permit of fair 
The prevailing concessions have been 50 cents and $ 











During June $8,343,430 was lent to farmers of 
United States by the Federal land banks. The 
amount lent from the establishment of the Federal 
bank system to July 1 is °$109,517,308, representin 
total of 48,297 individual loans. 
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~ HARDWOOD PRICE ADVANCES NOTABLE 


cinnati, OHIO, July 24.—The July price review of 
Rg arawood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States shows some surprising advances over those that 
revailed June 1. With exception of a few declines of 
HI and $2 scattered thruout the 1-inch thicknesses—the 
weakness in cottonwood, walnut, maple and ash being in 
recent weeks—the changes are almost universally upward. 
Some of the largest advances in 1-inch stocks follow: 
ak—Airplane stock, $17; quartered No. 1 common 
eS eetects, $3; plain white FAS, $3. 

poplar—Quartered FAS, $4; No. 1 common, $4; plain 

plar, panel and wide No. 1 grades, $5 and $6; saps and 
eects, 3; Nos. 1, 2 and 4 common, $3; No. 3 common, $4. 

Basswood—Box boards, 13- to 17-inch, $5; Nos. 3 ana 4 

mmon, $4. 
oChestnut—Quartered No. 1 common, $9; plain FAS, $4; 
No. 3 common, 

ch—FAS, $4; No. 1 common, $5; No. 2 common, $3; 
No. 3 common, 

Sycamore—F AS, $4; No. 1 common, $5; No. 3 common, $4; 
Jog run, $6. 

eevolia—F'A8, $5; the common grades, $2 each. 

Willow—F AS, $11; No. 1 common, $9; Nos. 2 and 4 com- 
mon, $5 and $5; log run, $9. 

Cottonwood—F AS, $3 and $4, while weakness was shown in 
box boards with declines of $5. 

Ash—While the 1-inch thickness is.down $10 on FAS and 
$8 on Nos. 1 and 2 common, the thick stocks are as much or 
more higher ; in FAS, from $5 to $10; in selects, from $7 to 
$17, and in the common grades about $5. 

Hickory—The only weakness here is in 1-inch FAS, $2, and 
No, 2:common, $3; all other grades and thicknesses being 
strong and firm. 

Maple—Declines in the different grades of this wood range 
from $1 to $5 in all thicknesses. : 

Walnut—The declines here all occurred in the last fort- 
night, and while the official sheet does not discuss the change 
interests in the trade credit it to the gy | of the 
market under purchases by the Government, which is taking 
all the walnut that can be reached for war requirements. 





DISCUSS REGIONAL PLAN FOR WAR CONTRACTS 


EvANSVILLE, Inp., July 24.—Lumber manufacturers, 
planing mill men and owners of wood consuming plants 
met at Owensboro, Ky., July 22, to arrange plans to get 
war contracts under the new regional plan of the Federal 
Government. The meeting was largely attended and was 
presided over by D. C. Stimson, of J. V. Stimson & Co., 
who is county chairman of Waviess County, Kentucky, in 
the Evansville subdivision of the Cincinnati regional divi- 
sion on war contracts. It was announced that another 
meeting will be held in a short time when Oscar A. 
Klamer, of the Schelosky Table Co., of Evansville, and 
permanent chairman of the Evansville subdivision, will 
be present and make an address. Under the Government 
regional plan the lumber manufacturers and owners of 
various wood consuming factories in southern Indiana and 
western Kentucky expect to secure many nice Govern- 
ment orders. Already several contracts have been secured 
by the manufacturers of Evansville, among them being 
the Evansville Tool Works and McFerson & Foster, box 
manufacturers. 


ANOTHER BIG POPLAR CUT IN KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 


WuitEsBurG, Ky., July 23.—Another of the rapidly 
diminishing big trees of the eastern Kentucky mountains 
has just been cut and marketed by the Rodgers Bros. 
Lumber Co., back on Shelby Creek, near. the borders of 
Pike and Letcher counties. The big tree—a yellow pop- 
lar, the second one out within the last few weeks—stood 
back in the mountains of Shelby Creek not far from the 
Virginia border line, two miles from the settlements on 
one side and nearly two miles from the mill of the Rodgers 
Bros. Lumber Co., and, due to the rough topography of 
the country—almost impenetrable forests, with no roads— 
the task was a heavy one, but it was accomplished with- 
out incident. Besides the three 10-foot cuts there were 
five 12’s and a number of shorter cuts. When sawn the 
product totaled nearly 6,500 feet of first class lumber, 
with several hundred feet of second class thrown in. A 
nice margin of profit, it is said, was netted the: company 
in marketing the big tree, a Cancinnati concern being the 
purchaser. 


WOODS CREWS HAMPERED BY RAINS 


OLD Town, MeE., July 22.—The James W. Sewall office 
of this place, timber estimators and foresters, reports one 
of the wettest seasons in the woods its men have ever 
seen, This concern has a crew of eruisers in western 
Ontario under A. C. McPheters; another in the Penobscot 
watershed of Maine under Frank L. Holmes; one in Wash- 
mgton County, Maine, under O. W. Madden; and one in 
the Adirondacks, New York, under James A. Conners. 
All alike report continual wet weather, so the downpour 
must be well scattered. 











TRANSFERS ACTIVITIES TO WOOD SHIPS 
New OrEans, La., July 23.—Commodore Ernest Lee 
Jahneke, head of the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co., who has 
just returned from a conference with Emergency Fleet 
Corporation officials at Philadelphia, announces that his 
company has been awarded contracts for additional 
ae steamships of 3,500 tonnage, to be laid down on 
he three ways which it intended to use for steel ship. con- 
struction. As reported last week, the company asked to 
be relieved of its steel ship contract in order to concen- 
trate upon wooden ship cénstruction. It will launch its 
next hull on Labor Day and thereafter expects to place 
a hull in the water every forty-five days. The company 
aed secured contracts for construction of three-masted 
- Ooners with auxiliary power and expects to complete 
our of these vessels by Jan. 1 next. In addition it has 
nm awarded a contract for the construction of another 
dock for use in this port and Mr. Jahneke reports 


t a large and thorol : » p 
be established here.” ™°Ge™ ship. repair plant is to 





The two dry docks to be built by the Jahncke com- 
pany are of 10,000-ton and 4,500-ton capacity, respec- 
tively, but are so designed that they may be linked up 
and used as a single unit for vessels of extra large ton- 
nage. ‘‘The port of New Orleans will be greatly bene- 
fited by the construction of the additional dry docks 
here,’’ Mr. Jahneke said yesterday. ‘‘It means that any 
ship which comes here in the future will be able to get 
dry dock facilities, lack of which has driven ships from 
the port.’’ 


BIG PURCHASE FOR A BIG PROJECT 


GREENSBORO, N. C., July 23.—Fifty thousand acres of 
timber located in Transylvania and Jackson counties, 
North Carolina; Rabun County, Georgia, and Oconee 
County, South Carolina, have been purchased by Jonathan 
Star, of New York, and his associates. The timber will 
be used by the United States Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and the Federal Railway Administration in the build- 
ing of ships and the repairing of railways. More than 
300 men will be employed in twenty to thirty mills and 
work will be started about Aug. 1. The timber will be 
shipped from Brevard and Toxaway. 

An effort is being made to induce timber cutters to 
remain in this State instead of offering their services 
to the Government for the purpose of getting out spruce 
timber in the far West for the construction of airplanes. 


EMPLOYMENT DEPENDENT UPON LOYALTY 


New OrLEaAns, La., July 22.—According to reports 
from Mississippi, the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charles- 
ton, that State, has added a new wartime standard to 
the qualifications of men seeking to enter its employ. The 
company’s statement thereof, as quoted in a Mississippi. 
newspaper, follows: 

In normal times, employers demand that a man be loyal 
to the interest he serves, and loyalty is the one thing above 
all others that the employer seeks. In many cases a man’s 
domestic relations are considered and where a man is found 
to fail to take care properly of his family his value as a 
workman is lowered, and very frequently this class of men 
are not considered desirable employees. It follows that this 
rule is one that should extend to include those who fail to 
demonstrate by actual performance their loyalty to the coun- 
try. A non-subscriber to Thrift Stamps, or a subscriber re- 
fusing to bear his reasonable share of the country’s financial 
difficulties now, is not entitled to receive benefit of the high 
scale of wages now in effect. 

For the purpose of determining the character of men that 
apply to this company for position we will, in the future, 
require every man to give advice of the amount of Thrift 
Stamps pledged, and check such statements. Where it is 
proved absolutely that the applicant has been unable to 
make a pledge, this fact will not operate against him, but in 
the event it develops that such person could have subscribed 
and refused to do so, or that his subscription was unreason- 
ably low, then it will be our purpose to maintain our present 
high standard of American employees and not reduce the 
morale of our men by asking them to work with a slacker. 


BETTER LABOR SUPPLY POSSIBLE 


MosILE, ALA., July 22.—The ‘‘work or fight’’ rule of 
the Government may turn out to be a blessing to the saw- 
mills of this district, for it is understood that it will 
be rigidly enforced as to the negro mill hands working 
for the various mills. It will be especially enforced as 
to the ‘‘part time’’ workers—those who work just as 
many days as will enable them to earn enough for them 
to live off for a week, and they lay off and loaf the re- 
mainder of the time. The shipyards have been attractive 
to the best of the negro labor in this district because 
of the higher wages, and if the advertisements from the 
mills in this district are to be taken as a criterion the 
sawmills of the Mobile district are still badly in need 
of labor; for the advertisements seek all sorts of labor 
from the lumber loader to the skilled mechanic in every 
branch of the sawmill service. 

There is hope that with a full enforcement of the 
‘*work or fight’’ rule, which has been promised and is 
now in effect, the labor situation with the sawmills may 
be improved. 


“SEMONSTRATES ELECTRIC POWER ECONOMY 


Wausau, WIs., July .23.—Practical economy in opera- 
tion is demonstrated here at the sawmill plant of the 
Wisconsin Box Co., which a year ago erected a sawmill 
in conjunction with its boxmaking plant, the sawmill and 
a large part of the box plant being operated by elec- 
tricity. In fact, owing to a breakdown of the old engine 
at the plant, the box plant has during the last two weeks 
been operated entirely by electric current and the com- 
pany contemplates operating by this power in the future. 

Speaking of the advantage of operating by electricity, 
G. K. Gooding, treasurer of the company, said today 
that while the current expenses of operating a sawmill 
by steam would probably be less than its operation by 
electricity, the life of a steam plant for sawmill use 
would not likely be over ten years and the cost of the 
erection of such a power plant, based upon this number 
of years of actual use, is the important factor taken under 
consideration. The use of electricity decreases the fire 
hazard and the insurance rate., Individual motors do 
away with a main shaft and belting, a continuous ex- 
pense. - Owing to this, employees at the plant are much 
less subject to accidents, and while employers’ liability 
insurance companies do not take this fact into considera- 
tion but merely base all sawmills on the same rate, it 
removes from the employer the need of replacing injured 
men with other help, a matter that means a considerable 
loss of time as well:as efficiency. ‘ 

Two important items saved by the electric plan are 
the services of a competent engineer and the use of 
engine oil, the cost of which at the present time ig high. 
Another saving is fuel. While the plant, if run by steam, 
would largely burn ‘‘hogfeed,’’ a product manufactured 
at the-plant, this is now available for other industries 
and much of it is shipped to Chicago. Over 1,200 cords 
of slabs are produced at the plant and are sold partly 
to industries and the remainder to householders, A por- 
tion of this slab wood would also be used under the 
boilers if steam were used. 























Birch 


For Interior Trim 


is gaining favor among exacting build- 
ers every day. Its imperviousness to 
hard wear, its smooth surface, and‘its 
basie natural color which offérs the 


~ proper backgroutid for an tinusual 


range of color tones, including white: 
enamel, makes Birch the ideal wood 
for all sorts of interior work, casing, 
base, flooring, mouldings, ornamental 
columns, newel posts, stairways, 
brackets, grills, mantels, doors, etc. 
Whether your customer is building 
new or remodelling his old home, Birch 
will win his admiration and land. his 
order when you show him how beauti- 
fully it can be finished to imitate the 
more expensive woods, yet how eco- 
nomical it is in first cost as. compared 
with the higher priced woods for which 
it edn be substituted. 


You Should Sell It 


Dealers everywhere find it. pays to 
supply the demand of their customers 
for Birch. It has been extensively ad- 
- vertised to home builders and no. doubt 
many. Of your customers are ready 
right now to try it. Why not put in a 
stock of mouldings, casing and’ base 
today and get-your share of the orders 
and profits that come to dealers who 
‘handle Birch. 


An inquiry sent 
to any of. ‘the 
firms below ask- 
ing for Birch 
Book ‘‘A’’ will . 
bring you invalu- — 

able information about this Peer-of Finish Woods., — 
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GOODMAN LUMBER CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & BR. 00, 
Goodman, Wis. ; Blackwell, Wis. 
WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., |  B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 

Chassell, Mich. ‘Wausan, Wis. <- 
MASON-DONALDSCN LBR.CO., .|*  *. 1 STEPHENSON £O., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
__* QCONTO COMPANY, - BAY DE NOQUET‘CO., 
817 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Nahma, Michigan, 
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Square Lumber Co. 


- Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 
Coney Island, BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 


Wholesale and Retail 


REGISTERED 


2\years retail experience at 
your service. An opportu- 


presented in 
N. Y. Market 
that knows 
market wants. 


nity to be re- 
the Greater 
by a concern 
what thise 





TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. 

















White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


See essecssesssseceesee Teseeeeeessesesseess oseceseeeeescesees eee: 


r Quick 


For Sal 


1x4 to 12” No. 1 Common Idaho White Pine. 
1x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 3 Common Soft Western Pine. 
2x4 to 2x12 No. 1 Norway. , 


The John C. King Lumber Co. | 


Lumber, Lath 814 American T: * 
and Shingles. Wholesale CLEVELAND, ¢ OnG 











































WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENT 








Wilkun Whitmer & Séns 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 

SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 





Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
e- J 
& & 


‘oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 4 

















eS 
Remember 


F. Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 


shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAV 








HOW GERMANY EXPLOITS RUSSIAN FORESTS 


Some time ago in this journal appeared a dispatch from 
Washington, D. C., telling how Germany is preparing to 
monopolize the vast timber resources of northern Russia and 
Siberia by taking advantage of the financial ruin which 
Bolshevik misrule brought to Russian lumbermen in common 
with all other industries and buying up all the sawmills and 
timberlands possible for mere pittances. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN also has described the thoro exploitation by 
the German hosts of the great and valuable forests in Russian 
Poland that have fallen into their hands, to conserve their 
own timber supplies for future use, should peace put an end 
to their economic mastery of Russia. 

But information regarding the enemy’s operations in the 
Russian forests has been very vague, not many details being 
permitted by the authorities to be made public, preferring 
rather, as the English Timber Trades Journal says, “to give 
Germany’s silent penetration ample time and opportunity to 
secure a thoro hold on the small or defenseless nationalities 
before advertising the results.” 

An article written by a Prof. W. Franz in the Svenska 
Triivaru-Industrien is especially interesting, as it not only 
describes the German method of exploitation but also empha- 
sizes the native knack for conservation of all material that 
can produce anything at all. Professor Franz, who visited 
“an extensive and valuable forest’? at Bierlovyerskaya, in 
southwestern Lithuania, tells how these former Russian-owned 
forests now in German hands supply not only lumber, but 
how every scrap and chip is made to serve a purpose. An 
example of German thoroness, he calls it. The German mili- 
tary forest administration of this district, whose duties are 
to provide out of the forest all the various productions neces- 
sary for war, is quartered, Professor Franz says, in a hunting 
lodge formerly belonging to the Tsar, surrounded with all 
necessary appurtenances—stocks of materials, machinery, 
workshops etc. Trench warfare requires great quantities of 
round wood as well as enormous supplies of wood manufac- 
tured into fuel, charcoal, wood wool, wood thread ete. The 
German motto is “Wood saves Blood,’ remarks the professor. 

In the Bierlovyerskaya forest are stationed about twenty- 
five disabled officers who, with several hundred junior and 
noncommissioned officers, superintend the labor of several 
thousand war prisoners and the civilian population of the 
place—Russians, Poles and Jews, men, women and children. 
The huge forests, covering over 100,000 hectares, are divided 
into many inspection districts, at the head of each being a 
forestry expert. 

The writer describes the forest as predominating in un- 
usually straight-grown pines, furnishing wood of most excel- 
lent quality. About a quarter of the stand is deciduous, with 
many oek and ash trees of finest kind. ‘On each side of us 
as we go along,’”’ wrote Professor Franz, “lie the felled giants 
of the forest. The branches are first lopped off and the 
trunks are then drawn by horses and oxen to the logging rail- 
road for transport to the mills.’ Before manufacture the 
logs are barked for tannin. The branches lopped off in the 
forests are taken to a point where they are cut into telegraph 
poles, cross arms etc. At another point railroad ties are 
being cut ; at another slabs are converted into cooperage stock. 
Nearby there was a tar factory, and at the central point had 
risen a great manufacturing town, with huge sawmills and 
what probably is the largest charcoal works on the continent, 
as well as a multitude of other industries, all deriving their 
products from wood cut in the forest. 

The sawmills, which usually are located in the forests near 
operations and are served with excellent transportation facili- 
ties, are equipped with “piling places” where the logs are 
collected and sorted according to prospective product before 
being sawn. Boards of certain dimensions are esnecially 
needed at the front and therefore most of the logs naturally 
were manufactured accordingly. The saw frames are driven 
by engines fed entirely with: wood chips as fuel. These en- 
gines also deliver electric power to the dynamos. The saw- 
mills, piling yards, prisoners’ quarters and the barracks for 
the civilian population are lighted with electricity from this 
source. 

Professor Franz further describes the housing conditions 
in these camps and tells how the German. authorities prevent 
disease and epidemics, all of which goes to show German 
thoroness in meeting industrial problems. 





REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA SEEKS AMERICAN 
CAPITAL 


The republic of Colombia requires vast sums of American 
capital for the development of this rich and resourceful South 
American country, and thru its consul in Chicago, Joaquin A. 
Saavedra, seeks to enter into communication with American 
business men who seek new and promising fields for industrial 
enterprises and investments. In an interview Mr. Saavedra 
said: 

I have been instructed by my Government to do everything 
in my power to bring to the attention of American capitalists 
the unlimited possibilities of my country. These possibilities 
are found in fine lumbers; mineral deposits of every descrip- 
tion, especially platinum, gold and silver; oil fields etc. 
Colombia has 6,500,000 inhabitants, being the fourth in popu- 
lation and the sixth in area among the Latin American re- 
publics. The foreign element is very reduced in Colombia— 
more so than in any other Latin American country. Likewise, 





A SERVICE TO LUMBERMEN 


In establishing a department devoted to for- 
eign fields for trade and exploitation the Ameri- 
can Lumberman desires to become of the utmost 
usefulness to lumbermen who are interested in 
finding either overseas markets for their product 
or new and larger opportunities for investment. 
The American Lumberman will at all times be 
glad to hear from those who desire authoritative 
i information in this connection, and will do its 
best to learn and present the facts. It invites 
correspondence, confidential if desired; and it 
wants the fact borne in mind that this depart- 
ment is intended to become of real service to its 
‘subscribers interested in any way in foreign 
fields. 

The American Lumberman would also be glad 
to hear from those who have had experience in 
foreign trade or exploitation, who would care to 
tell what they know for the benefit of their 
fellow lumbermen. Such contributions will be 
appreciated. 














foreign capital has played a very small part in the country's 
development, largely due to unsettled conditions in the 
But I am glad to say that the situation in Colombia, 
ered from every angle, is as satisfactory and offers ag 
guaranty as that of the most settled of the Latin 
countries. In addition, the relations between Colombia , 
the United States never have been so close as now, and it 
spite of the conditions that the war has imposed on gyp 
country everything in connection with Colembia seems" 
point to an era of prosperity. f 
My Government offers every guaranty to the foreign ey 
talist and I believe it will be to the advantage of thoge 
ested to investigate thru this consulate opportunities jy 












Colombia in their respective lines. 





Opportunity for Americans 


According to Consul Saavedra, Colombia offers many in. 
ducements to lumbermen who would undertake to exploit its 
forest resources. Colombia holds vast forests as yet up. 
touched, pine flourishing in abundance in the highlands and 
Spanish cedar and mahogany, together with the native hard. 
woods, in the lowlands. Colombia is not altogether the 
mountainous and inaccessible country it is supposed to 
avers the consul. While the interior may be reckoned ag 
impossible to exploit because of its unnegotiable moun 
the coast lands in general are level to a considerable 
inland, and logging in the great forests that stretch both 
along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts could be conducted 
under as favorable conditions as in the Pacific Northwest 
Few mills operate there. A small number of fair sized con- 
cerns are cutting for the domestic market, and only two or 
three small enterprises for the export trade, leaving 
of openings for enterprising Americans to step in. The bulk 
of forests are under State control and the Government js 
willing to sell the stumpage to prospective exploiters at very 
low rates, figuring that thru low stumpage costs equalize 
as much as possible the initial cost of operation, which, it jg 
not denied, may be in excess of like costs in this 
chiefly because of the undeveloped transportation conditions. 
However, mills along the Caribbean coast of Colombia would 
have at their disposal the numerous sailing vessels that 
ply' to the West Indies, where a good sized market could be 
developed. Those situated along the Pacific coast would 
have the advantages provided by the Panama Canal, and 
could easily ship their product, besides to the southern 
Latin Americas, to the West Indies, Central America and 
Mexico, and, in the case of the choice woods, such ag 
mahogany or fancy hardwoods for furniture or cabinet mak 
ing, in which the country abounds, to the United States, 

Concluding, Mr. Saavedra said: 


One thing the American capitalist should remember is that 
foreign investment will, among other things, foster foreign 
trade and establish it on a firm basis. The American in 
established in a foreign country will look to his country for 
most of his requirements and thus will boost his home manu 
factures among the natives. This, I believe, is a very profit 
able way in which Americans can assist this country jo ex. 
tending its foreign trade on a firm -basis in anticipation of 
post bellum competition. ’ 






Some Cautionary Points 


It should, however, be understood by all intending ex 
ploiters that the matter of entering the lumbering industry 
in any South American country should be carefully weighed 
and the possibilities thoroly investigated before any decisive 
step is taken. Many concerns, lured by the quantity and 
quality of the forests, have jumped in too hurriedly, with 
out taking the necessary precautions for the safety of their 
investment and returns, and have failed or withdrawn from 
the field with a good-sized hole in their treasury. The topog- 
raphy of the countries generally is such as to render the cost 
of logging excessively high, and the transportation facilities 
so inadequate as to make marketing a serious -problem. 
Therefore it is wisest, before concluding any negotiations, to 
consider the location of the timber, first of all; the exact cost 
of logging and milling, with the available supply of labor, 
and the means of getting the product to a market where it 
will find a ready sale. ; 

As regards the forests of Colombia, which he admits are 
extensive and practically unexploited, Roger E. Simmons, in 
his report to the Department of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce on the lumber markets of the west and north coasts 
of South America (1916), expresses the opinion that the 
outlook for the lumber industry there is unfavorable, mostly 
because of the scattered stands of the desirable timber. He 
says in part: 


The history of the lumber and timber industry in Colombia 
shows retrogression instead of growth. The efforts of Amer 
ican and other experienced foreign lumbermen, invol 
physical hardships and the expenditure of large amounts 
capital, considerable time and serious study of the timber 
business, especially the extraction of export woods, have 
nearly all resulted in failure. The kinds generally exported— 
mahogany and Spanish cedar—stand so widely scattered that 
the expense of getting the logs to the banks and then 
the rivers to the seaports was too great to make 
marketing at prices current in Europe and the United States. 
The handling of kinds salable in Colombia offered conditions, 
if anything, less promising. The demands of accessible mar 
kets were too small, delivery costs too high, and methods 0 
trading too undesirable to warrant any but very 
operations. so 


It is likely, however, that with the development of the 
use and the popularizing of the fine hardwoods native to the 
forests of Colombia and Brazil in the northern markets for 
furniture and cabinet making and the development of a mat 
ket for South. American softwoods—altho these as a file 
grow only at the higher altitudes—and the gradual improve 
ment of transportation undertaken by nearly all the 
American countries, it may be worth the while of operators 
with sufficient financial backing to tide them over the initial 
expenses to assist Latin America in developing her latent 
resources. But before undertaking such an enterprise cau 
tion should be the rule, and every angle of the conditions 
surrounding the project should be given careful considera 
tion. * 





Competes foreign trade statistics for the fiscal year 1917 
are now available in a single volume entitled “Commerce 
Navigation of the United States, 1917.’ This book of 956 f 
pages of statistical tables, comparative with foregoing years, — 
and 55 pages of convenient summary tables, can be 
at $1.50 a copy from the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. This is the : 
original and only source of yearly American statistics and it. 
makes a valuable addition to any reference library. ee 





THE timber industry in Sweden employed in 1913, in sa¥ 
mills and planing mills, 44,000 workmen. ‘The value of the 
output was 216,000,000 crowns ($57,888,000). Last year 
their production was only 60 to 70 percent of normal 
but the number of laborers will hardly be materially” 
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“WE SIMPLY COULDN’T GET 





ALONG WITHOUT TRUCKS” 





That is the Opinion of an Experienced Retailer—Motors Keep Company from Feeling 
Effects of Embargoes—A New Wrinkle for Portable Mill Men 





WHERE TRUCKS HAVE MADE GOOD 


In the mushroom-like growth of Chester, Pa., which has 
sprung from a 60,000 to a 130,000 populated Atlantic coast 
war-time manufacturing city, the motor truck stands out 
the most prominent of all the man factors. 

Some of the biggest Government shipbuilding and munition 
plants are located there. Baldwin’s Locomotive Works, with 
its thousands of employees, is also nearby. 

These plants rushing at war speed meant the coming of 
atdeast 50,000 mechanics and laborers to Chester and natur- 
ally the big problem was where to house them. Building 
pooms started in all sections of the town. Small houses 
were the immediate want. 

Lumber and other building materials had to be obtained in 
a hurry. Great quantities were needed and ‘within the last 
year with the railroads congested the Chester dealers turned 
to trucks to bring all their materials in from the larger 
cities along the Atlantic sea- 


“Had we still put it up to horses we would be lost, 
We could not take care of near as much business and the 
chances are we would still. be limiting our trade to a very 
small area. We simply couldn’t get along without trucks.” 





FOR THE PORTABLE MILL OPERATOR 


The accompanying illustration ought to set lumbermen 
experienced in operating portable sawmills to thinking. 
This illustration shows a portable sawmill mounted on a 
motor truck and Universal trailer and used in a big 
Liberty Bond parade at Portland, Ore. The spruce produc- 
tion division of the Signal Corps took a prominent part in 
this parade and the portable sawmill was a part of the 
division’s display. Most of the men on the truck are soldier- 
lumbermen engaged in the production of spruce. 

Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pointed out that 
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We want 
to Sell 


Three Care 
8. 4 No. ? and Better 


ROCK ELM 


Let us quote you prices today 
“Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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board. 
One of the first to realize the 


importance of *trucks were 
Stacy G. Glauser & Son, one of 
thé oldest and biggest lumber 
and mill working concerns in 
Chester. 

“If it wasn’t for trucks we 
wouldn't get along,’’ said Mr. 
Glauser. “It’s remarkable what 
we have been able to do with 
our fleet of six Whites in the 
last few years. I hate to think 
of the business we would have 
had to turn down had it not 
been that we were prepared 
for it by having trucks.” 

Stacy G. Glauser & Son have 
shared in the big building pros- 
perity by reason of their upto- 
date truck equipment. 5 

The Glauser concern has six 
8-ton Whites, and in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Glauser they do the 
work of thirty or forty horses. 
The firm still has about eight- 
een head of horses, but they are 
used only in Chester. 

All the big work is turned 
over to the trucks. For exam- 
ple, only a few weeks ago an 
order of millwork was ready 
for shipment to New York. Cars 
could not be obtained for three 
or four days, or possibly a 
week. It was a rush job and it 
was necessary that the delivery 
be made in a hurry also. 

Mr. Glauser suggested the lumber be taken to New York 
by trucks. Two of the Whites were heavily loaded and 
started out on their 112-mile (each way) trip. They reached 
the metropolis the same day and were back at the lumber 
yard the next evening. 

Since the railroads have been congested the Glausers 
have been sending the Whites as far as the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland right into the forests to get raw material. 
This is a trip of about 125 miles each way. 

“A year ago, when the terrible explosion cost more than 
100 lives at the Essington munitions plant, we had trucks 
loaded with lumber at the scene of the accident while the 
plant was still burning, and we are located about four miles 
from the place.” 

Since the freight embargo has been on, Stacy G. Glauser & 
Son have been sending to Philadelphia for a big part of their 
lumber. This hauling is also put up to the Whites. They 
make two round trips a day, the distance being fourteen 
miles each way. If left to the railroads it would take at 
least two or three days to get the same lumber. 

Last winter, when snow and blizzards had the roads tied 
up, so that long hauling was almost an impossibility, the 
Glausers hired out their trucks to some of the big Govern- 














THE GLAUSER FLEET OF WHITE TRUCKS READY FOR ACTION 


portable sawmills could easily be transported from place to 
place by motor trucks and that they might be used to much 
advantage in getting out spruce airplane material. The illus- 
tration suggests that this mill is not large enough to saw 
spruce logs and that its purpose is to saw up rived cants, 
some of which are shown on the rear end of the platform. 
A study of the illustration will convince any mill operator 
that there is plenty of room on the truck and trailer to 
operate the portable sawmill and probably it will do ex- 
cellent work in sawing up rived cants. Sawing logs on such 
an equipment would be a rather hard undertaking but might 
be done. Some arrangement would have to be made, how 
ever, to roll the logs upon the truck and then upon the 
carriage and because of the size of much of the Pacific coast 
spruce, larger saws would have to be used than shown in 
the illustration. As can be seen, the trailer and truck are 
made with a special timber body to support the portable 
sawmill. A hole is left in the floor to allow sawdust to 
escape and the whole thing from beginning to end suggests 
efficiency. In all riving operations a small percentage of the 
tree is found suitable for airplane construction and the re- 
mainder is left on the ground. Much of the stock that is 
left is very good for box making and portable mills mounted 


A PORTABLE MILL, MOUNTED ON SUCH A PLATFORM, COULD BE MOVED QUICKLY AND CHEAPLY 


ment concerns in Chester. 
in and around the plants. 

One skilled mechanic looks after the entire fleet and makes 
all the important repairs. Drivers are required to make only 
temporary repairs along the road. : 

“It’s surprising the small number of repairs that we had 
made since we have had Whites,’”’ said Mr. Glauser. “The up- 
keep has been cheap and the work of the trucks satisfactory 
in every way. It is not uncommon for us to get fifty and 
sixty miles a day to a truck and keep that up for. weeks: in 
and out; still the repair bills are comparatively nothing. 

“Each driver thoroly understands the other man’s truck 
and should anything happen we simply change trucks. The 
men feel surer of themselves when they know that they are 
being put on another truck that operates just the same. And 
. the same with the mechanic who looks after the lubrication 
and repairing. He knows just where to reach for every 


Part. Those things are all advantages in having a standard- 
ized truck fleet. , . 


They were used for heavy hauling 








on trucks and trailers might find it very profitable to work 
this stuff up. . 

This shows how easily such equipment may. be transported 
by truck and trailer. In this case, it is true, the body is of 
special design, but in an ordinary operation where an ad- 
justable reach trailer is used, such as the Universal made 
by the Pacific Car & Foundry Co., of Seattle, Wash., the 
mill could be moved from place to place by the truck,. which 
at other times could be hauling lumber and logs, 





THe motor transport service of the army recently placed 
an order for 8,000. motor trucks of the Class 13 standard, a 
type of truck that has a capacity equivalent to a commercial 
5-ton truck. Among companies participating in this contract 
are the Indiana Truck Corporation,Marion, Ind.; Republic 
Motor Truck Co., Alma, Mich:, and United States Motor 
Truck Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. These trucks are to be delivered 
between Aug. 1 and Dec, 1. : 


Keith Lumber Company 
VOTH, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers band sawn, high grade yellow pine, 
oak, ash, cypress, gum, magonlia, hickory — 
cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready 


Prompt 


Mixed 


Shipment 


10 cars 12/4 No. 2 Com. and Bet. Mixed Oak, Green 
500,000’ 4/ 


° ‘4 & 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Cypress, Green 
! car 8 to {2 and {3 to 17” Gum Box Boards 
100,000 4/4 FAS Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Common Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Common Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
vex” ee No. | Com. & Bet. Gum, Kiln Dried 

ap 

75,000’ 8/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum Sap, Kiln Dried 
50,000’ 8/4 No. 3 Common Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No. | Common White Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No. | Common Red Oak 
15,000’ 5/4 No. | Common & Better Red Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No. 2 Common Plain Oak 


aw smeust Oak Timbers, 10 to 32 feet long, 6x6 to 
x16” 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 
















A Brand to 
Tie to =—— 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
and Birch 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing’es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut North 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicage office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








Maple—Beech-Elm—Oak 


Weare in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


1.4/16x2” No. 1 Maple Flooring 
1 1716x2” Clear Maple oo 
1't716"x4" Prime Ma 
13/16x4” Prime Ma Flooring 
4/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
5/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
6/4” Ne. 3 Common Maple 
5/4” No. 3 Common 
6/4” 3 Common Beech 
6/4” No. 2 Com, & Bet. Elm 
/4” No. 2 Com. & Bet. Elm 


5/4” No. 3 Com. Basswood 
6/4” No. 3 Com. & Bet. Balm of Gilead 
3 Com. & Bet. Red & White Oak 
° 2 Com. & Bet. White Oak 


8/4” No. 3 Com. White Osk 
4/4” No. 8 Com, Birch 





Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co.."*vact.”’ 








Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


THE WOODS berman Poet”, including “ TODAY”, 


By Douglas just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library !s complete without one. Price, pestpaid, $1. 





American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

4) YELLOW PINE S8XS535  |& 

NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


—BRANCH OFFICES — 





Chicago, Ill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. iesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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Lumber 

Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 





Yellow Pin 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











(7 ) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. y) 


\s Konnearock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











NOW READY 
The Preservation 





of 
Structural Timber 
By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 


U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
Association, 


312 pages, Gx, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 

book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his * 
command the very best of ma- 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 


431 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















The situation continues decidedly quie:, rarmers being tou 
busy with their crops to think about building new or remodel- 
ing old homes, tho it is hoped that considerable business 
along that line may develop this fall when the farmers begin 
to handle some of the big money that their grain and other 
produce will be bringing in. Residence building in the 
larger cities is very light, excepting in localities where ex- 
panded war industries make increased housing facilities 
necessary. Some woodworking plants are turning to war 
work, producing various wooden articles and parts, while 
others are getting some orders from ship building concerns 
for_interior ship trim, of hardwood mainly. The latter 
class of business, however, is not general, Plants at Kansas 
City, and likely at some other points, are handling a 
moderate amount of it, with possibility of expansion as the 
production of ships increases. 

Altho manufacturers and jobbers are vrying to impress 
upon their customers the advisability of placing their or- 
ders at once for fall and winter requirements, in order to 
secure delivery ahead of the expected car shortage insepar- 
able from the huge movement of crops, troops and war ma- 
terials scheduled for the next few months, the response to 
this appeal is limited. Retail buying in the territory tribu- 
tary: to Minneapolis and St. Paul is reported to show some 
improvement. Chicago sash and door concerns, however, 
say that the volume of orders received from country yards 
is very small, and that unless retailers wake up and place 
their orders for such goods as they will need for fall build- 
ing they are likely to be disappointed in deliveries. 

Sash and door concerns of Cincinnati are entertaining 
hopes that the construction of a section of the Government 


SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK _ | 


nitrate plant there will stimulate the demand for h 
nearer its site than can be supplied by the small number of 
vacant dwellings in the city proper. In the event of gy. 


tensive construction of workmen’s houses the owners of wood. 


‘working plants are hopeful of landing some good o 

Just now they are doing but little along normal lines of 
production, but are fairly busy on direct and indirect way 
business secured thru the Cincinnati section of the war jp. 
dustries concentration movement. Generally, mills are moqg. 


erately supplied with lumber needed for present operations — 


Government orders continue to be the chief source of busi: 
ness for Baltimore plants. Concerns not in position to g i 
therein find trade decidedly quiet.- Increasing requirementg 
for housing facilities have not yet induced private investors 
to engage in building operations on an extended scale. 

The door factories in the San Francisco Bay and peninsular 
district are operating at almost normal rate of production, 
The cutting-up departments of the white and sugar ping 
mills are turning out moderate quantities of pine door stock 
and open sash. Nos. 2 and 3 shop is being largely utilized 
as box lumber, consequently there is no great accumulation 
of stock, The car situation is still unsatisfactory on account 
of eastern embargoes but there are enough cars to take care 
of all the lumber that can be shipped. 

The general window glass situation is without notable 
change. Trade is quiet, stocks are small and demand ig 
likewise limited. At the annual convention of the Nationa} 
Association of Window Glass Manufacturers, held at Atlantice 
City this week, the Government’s policy with regard to next 
year’s output, fuel and priority orders, and other war condi 
tions are among the subjects for discussion. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 





PROVES METTLE IN GOVERNMENT WORK 


The ‘Heisler’ geared locomotives, built by the Heisler Loco- 
motive Works, at Erie, Pa., are finding high favor with the 
Government because of their capacity for work and de- 
pendability under the most unfavorable 





engine develops a little better than 4 horsepower and a 
patented device on it prevents breakage of the saw or any part 
of the machine should the saw catch in a pinch or sliver, 
Instead of breaking, the machine will simply stop until: the 





operating conditions, The locomotive 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
has lettered on its sides “Signal Corps, , 
United States Army.” This is the type 
of locomotive that Uncle Sam is using 
in the great forests of the Pacific North- 
west to get out spruce stock for airplane 
construction, and it has been found es- 
pecially adapted to this kind of emer- 
gency work because of its ability to ne- 
gotiate the heavy grades and the sharp 
curves of the temporary tracks hastily 
laid out for this purpose. In doing this 
work the “Heisler” locomotive is under- 
going the supreme test of its sturdy con- 
struction and its excellent qualities for 











operating under any conditions and it is 
going thru this test with greatest suc- 
cess. : 


HEISLER 


—~ 


THE THOMAS PORTABLE DRAG SAW 


Wherever loggers or sawmill men gather the topic of the 
conservation of manpower is sure to come up. In fact, 
no more vital problem confronts the lumber industry today 
than that having to do with substituting mechanical for 
human labor. It is lucky, indeed, for the industry that in 
recent years so many labor saving machines have been placed 
on the market. Take, for example, the Thomas portable gaso- 
line drag saw manufactured and sold by the Thomas Engi- 
neering Works, of Portland, Ore. ; this machine will cut from 
twenty to thirty cords of wood a day of eight working hours 
and consumes from two to three gallons of gasoline, according 
to the ability of the operator handling the machine. If at a 
convention of loggers several years ago the statement had 
been made that such a machine was on the market the 
speaker would hardly have been believed. . Such is progress. 

This machine was designed by Edwin. E. Thomas, president 
of the Thomas Engineering Works and one of the best known 
designers of sawmill and logging machinery in the United 
States. Machines invented by him are scattered in all the 
lumber manufacturing centers of the United States, where 
they long ago demonstrated the unusual ability of Mr. Thomas 
to design machinery that will last and give service. Mr. 
Thomas spent some time in designing the portable drag saw. 
Being entirely familiar with the conditions under which it 
would be used, he knew that such a machine would have to 
undergo pretty severe handling and he did not care to put 
out a device that would be constantly in need of repairs. In 
other words, he strove to make a machine the first cost of 
which would be the only cost. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows the machine at 
work on a log. The Thomas Engineering Works has a 
circular saw attachment that enables the machine to cut 
poles and cord, wood in stove lengths. While the machine 
weighs about 285 pounds in all, it is so balanced that in mov- 
ing it around the weight on the operator is only about forty 
pounds. The Thomas portable drag saw has many patented 
devices that do much to simplify and render practical the 
machine. It is so simple that no mechanical expert is needed 
to run it. For example, the device that holds the machine and 
steadies the log is novel, simple and very effective. The 





Se 


THE THOMAS PORTABLE GASOLINE DRAG SAW OPERATING ON A FIR LOG 





GEARED LOCOMOTIVE USED BY SIGNAL CORPS 


obstruction can be removed, the jar being taken care of by the 
safety appliance. The coils and battery are closed in a 
water-tight and weatherproof compartment to prevent rain or 





EDWIN E. THOMAS, OF PORTLAND, ORE.; 
President Thomas Engineering Works 


weather causing a short cireut. Another special feature is 
that the saw can be removed in one second and can be thrown 
back and still carried 
on the machine in 
moving it from place 
to place. 

The Thomas Engi- 
neering Works builds 
and markets a num- 
ber of machines that 
are great labor savers 
Of particular interest 


time is a machine to 
be put on the market, 
to go with the Thomas 
portable drag saw, 
which will fell a tree 
as rapidly as the drag 
saw will cut it into 
lengths. ‘The company 
manufactures also @ 
portable steam drag 
saw, a portable pile 
cutting machine, & 
pneumatic water lift- 
ing device and port- 





ing machines. These 
machines were all de 
signed by Mr, Thom: 









to lumbermen at this © 


able planing and saw-- 
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"LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 25.—There has been considerable uncertainty as to 
whether the new artillery cantonment at Stithton, Ky., will 
pecome a reality, it being reported from Washington that 
the Government may go to North Carolina with this camp 
on account of trouble in securing land at Stithton. The 
Louisville Board of Trade has received unofficial advice that 
the Government has no intention of changing the site, and 
that the work will shortly start both at Stithton and West 
Point, some preliminary work being under way at the latter 


sp May, secretary of the Louisville Hardwood Club and 
manager of the Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, has returned from a six weeks’ visit to 
mill points in the South, where he has been doing a lot of work 
for the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis office, 
including securing a number of new members. 

F. B. Larson, of the Memphis office of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, has returned to thai city after 
spending some weeks in Louisville, where he had charge of the 
local office during the absence of Mr. May. Just prior to his 
departure he attended a meeting of the Hardwood Club at 
which a rising vote of thanks was returned for his excellent 
services in handling the affairs of the office. 

Building Inspector Glossop, of Louisville, in a recently is- 
sued report of June operations shows an increase of 16 per- 
cent over June, 1917, in building operations, which ran to 
$235,203. Most of this work was on industrial plants and on 
frame residences, which latter are running stronger just now 
than for several years, due to the high cost of other materials 
and to the fact that high wages enable many people to build 
and own their own homes, while the demand for residence 
property has been increased on account of Camp Taylor. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 22.—Government orders for hardwood continue to in- 
crease. Many manufacturers say that the hardwood market 
in central Indiana will be entirely on a war basis. By far 
the greater percent of orders now being booked are for Gov- 
ernment supplies and with manufacturers continuing to take 
on Government work the percentage of hardwood timber going 
in such contracts is increasing rapidly. 

Retailers continue to report a slow demand in all depart- 
ments due to the continued slump in building activities. Op- 
erators of hardwood plants of all descriptions are the heaviest 
buyers. Some of the automobile manufacturers of centrai 
Indiana are making ammunition cases for the Government, 
this condition showing that all of the woodworking plants 
are pretty well engaged. 

The labor shortage provides one of the chief worries for the 
manufacturers. In addition to uncertain rail conditions, many 
manufacturers estimate that their labor turnover for the year 
will be in excess of 60 percent. This is unusually high for 
this territory, especially in the smaller manufacturing centers 
where the labor conditions generally are. fairly stable. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 23.—Despite a few occasional weak spots in the hard- 
wood lists the market situation generally is stronger than it 
was a fortnight ago, and the price tendency is upward. This 
is a wholly legitimate condition, as- production costs increase, 
labor is scarce and higher, and stocks on the whole are inade- 
quate to the demand. While the June distribution of lumber 
thru this market is reported to have broken all records, 
due to the rush to beat the advance of freight rates, yet 
transportation facilities did not permit all the movement that 
the trade desired, so there remained a large number of orders 
that did not get thru that had to be moved this month, and 
on that account the July movement is heavier than might 
have been expected for a summer month. 

There is a good deal of discussion of price fixing for hard- 
woods by the Government, and some of the trade begin to 
think that such a move is farther away than was at first 
thought. Some hold that the competitive conditions in the 
industry and the wide differences in production costs accord- 
ing to woods and sections of production make the fixing of 
prices for hardwoods infinitely more difficult than for other 
woods. Nevertheless, preparations are being made for it by 
the hardwood associations, with the knowledge that if price 
fixing is not established by the Government it will be of ad- 
vantage to the trade in any event to know what its product is 
costing ready for the market. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


July 23.—A new but not unexpected development of the 
labor situation’ in Wisconsin as it affects the sawmill and 
general lumber manufacturing industry is, the unrest that 
is coming to the surface in many sections of the North with 
respect to wages. Union labor agitators have been working 
thruout the camps and mills of northern Wisconsin for five 
or six months and the organization of woodworkers has 
spread rapidly and the men for the first time have firmly 
entrenched themselves behind the bulkwark of the unions. 
The result, which may be regarded as. inevitable, is the de 
mand for increased pay, and doubtless it will be followed by 
a demand for shorter working hours later. 

More than 1,200 sawmill operatives along the Menominee 
River at Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., have been 
successful in their campaign for higher wages, one of the 
results of which is that the approximate minimum wage has 
been established at $3 a day for unskilled labor. The N. 
Ludington Co., Marinette, was the first to increase the pay 
on an average of 25 cents a day and the other mills naturally 
followed suit. The same action has been taken by mill- 
owners farther west, altho it required the coercion of walk- 
outs or strikes to encourage the advance in several sections. 

The fact that common sawmill labor commands $3 per day 
is regarded by employers as sufficient reason to believe that 
lumber prices must undergo further upward revision if the 


industry is to be maintained on the basis of a reasonable . 


profit. This wage is unheard of in the annals of the lumbe1 
manufacturing business. Added to it is the greatly advanced 
cost of every other operation from the actual cutting of the 
timber to delivery at the door of the consumer, in which 
process the recent 25 percent advance in railroad transporta- 
tion tariffs is by no means the least factor. 

The Bekkedal Lumber Co., Couderay, Wis., was obliged to 
grant its men an increase of 50 cents a day last week in 
order to be able to resume operation of its big sawmill.. The 
entire sawmill crew walked out because the company did not 
meet its demands. The 50-cent advance brings the so called 
minimum wage at the Bekkedal mill to $3 a day. ; 

The Elkhorn Lumber Co.,. Elkhorn, Wis., is promoting the 
movement for more housing accommodations in that city by 
undertaking on its own account the erection of twelve to 
fifteen dwellings. .The example has proved valuable, as local 
capital has become interested and is financing the construc- 
tion of new homes. All told, it is expected that more than 


twenty-five new dwellings will be ready for occupancy in 
Elkhorn by early fall. This hardly will suffice to fill all re- 


- quirements, however, as one new industry alone has brought 


enough families to Elkhorn within the last three or four 


months to use up all of the accommodations that are now 
being provided. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


June 22.—There has been little or no change in the trade 
situation with the hardwood lumber manufacturers during 
the last week or ten days, only two of the uptown mills 
running steadily and the river mills are still closed down. 
Prices remain firm. 

A plan is on foot for an orgunization of all the retail lum- 
ber dealers and planing mill owners of Gibson County, Indi- 
ana. It is expected that a meeting will be held at Princeton 
within a short time to perfect the organization, The lumber 
dealers have had several meetings during the last few weeks 
to talk over plans for organization. 

John H. Rohsenberger, of this city, field secretary of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, will visit most of the 
towns in Kentucky and Indiana on the Ohio River between 
this city and Cincinnati in order to arouse interest in the 
building of proper river terminals at Evansville. Lumber 
manufacturers are vitally interested in this move. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


July 23.—Lumbermen are so busy they have forgotten the 
temperature and are pushing ahead at a rate that even makes 
the mercury gasp. While there is considerable building the 
greater share of trade is in the manufacturing line, with 
many Government orders on hand. All grades and kinds 
of lumber are required for the various war contracts and 
lumber is certainly contributing its full measure to the efforts 
to build a coffin for the kaiser. Prices remain firm and few 
special changes in the general situation are noted. Mershon, 
Eddy, Parker Co. report business as very satisfactory, with 
Government box contracts being filled at its Saginaw plant. 

In Bay City there has been a revival in issuing building 
permits, as a result of the activities of the police in enforcing 
the ordinance requiring these permits, a matter that has 
been neglected by the citizens for some time, 

In order to meet the big demand for lumber many ship- 
ments are being brought into the valley from Canadian and 
northern - Michigan points during the navigation season. 
Among the recent arrivals in Bay City are the steamer James 
P. Donaldson from Duluth with 425,000 feet of lumber for 
the Bradley & Miller Co. and Handy Bros. ; the barge Dayton 
with 669,000 feet and the barge A. W. Wright with 662,000 
feet for Bradley & Miller Co.; schooner Hattie Hutt from 
Cockburn Island, Ont., with 13,800 cedar fence posts and 
1,740 railroad ties; steamer M. Sicken from Raber, Mich., 
with 98,000 feet of hardwood lumber and 3,000 fence posts. 

The Lake Osweya, the second vessel of the Saginaw Ship- 
building Co., was successfully launched Saturday, July 20, in 
the presence of a large crowd, this being the first public 
launching of the company. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 24.—The leading feature of the local trade is the 
amount of lumber, especially hardwoods, that is coming into 
the city yards. The rush is somewhat past its height, but 
it is still heavy. It was begun by the southern mills and 
local dealers to avoid the extra cost of the late freight-rate 
advance. Every car that could be loaded and started before 
the new rate came in was put in and as a result all the yards 
here piled up lumber at a rapid rate. Some of the yards 
report that they had as many as seventy cars on demurrage 
at the same time, but even then the idea is that they came 
out ahead of the extra freight cost. 

Buffalo is on that account going to carry a big lot of lumber 
for a while, as it is not going out very fast. The estimate 
is that the yards have now more than 100,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods alone. There are about a dozen strictly hardwood 
wholesale yards. Two-thirds of the stock is carried by two 
companies, The yard dealers feel much more independent 
of circumstances of late than those who are without yards. 
The order fixing a maximum price on southern pine and fir 
may be extended to all sorts and then the yardless wholesaler 
is pretty nearly cornered. Letters come in from the mills 
promising prices far enough below the Government frice to 
insure a profit all the way up to $3, but it is believed that 
$1.50 is about all that can be depended on. One yardless 
firm announced this week that it would likely go out of busi- 
ness if the maximum price were made general. With the 
car scarcity, the need of cars by the consignee and to get 
cars at all sometimes, and especially the care necessary to get 
all the costs figured before a sales price is made, the situation 
is anything but easy. 

The Empire Engineering Co., which has been building 
wooden lighters at a great rate lately in its new yard on 
the lake front, has begun to send them to salt water. Six- 
teen have been launched and four more will go into the water 
in a week or so. This completes the contract. The vessels 
are 115 feet long and readily go thru the new barge canal to 
Albany and the Hudson. They will be used in New York 
harbor. The timber used is entirely southern pine’ and the 
hull is light, suited for inside work only. The canal fleet 
proper is very small, while the business is coming in at a 
good rate, so that this company may be put on that job as 
soon as it is thru with this one, as all such work is now more 
or less directly in the hands of the Government, A fast 
package-freight line has lately been put on the barge canal 
from Buffalo to New York, with good prospects. 

Maurice M. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., who 
with others is the owner of several tracts of timber in the 
Thompson River country of British Columbia, is said to be 
arranging for déveloping the property. The timber lands 
were bought several years ago, and it is now felt that the 
time has about arrived for doing some. active work on them. 
The plan is to establish a lumber company, build a mill at a 
central point and perhaps put it into the hands of prominent 
mill men-who will join in the enterprise. Mr. Wall thinks 
that he may soon make-a trip to the property with view to 
setting the work into operation. 

A Buffalo lumberman calls attention to the circulars he 
is getting from the Government, asking for bids on various 
sorts of lumber that is wanted. He notes that all indi- 
viduals in the country are urged to exercise close economy 
in all things and yet the waste in both the number and the 
make up of these specifications is appalling. Why do not 
the authorities, he asks, at least study the lumber that is 
handled in Buffalo and then call for it in a spaie that is not 
prodigal in its wastefulness? For example, whoever knew 
of a Buffalo lumber concern that carried any lignum vitae? 
Yet that wood is asked for, as well as other sorts that-are 
never seen here. 

Knowlton Mixer writes from France that he is now located 
in Paris, where he is likely to remain for awhile. He formerly 
moved about from one point to another in the Red Cross 


JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will quote attractive prices on the following: 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 
2 eens coan 10/4, 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. 1 Com. & 


2 cars each 6/4 and 8/4 Quarter-sawn Maple 


300 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com. Btr. ~—— 
1 car cot 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 -dried White 


M 
60 M tt. 8/4 No. 1 Common & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 ys grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 

Mille at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office; BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray B:dg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We Have It 


That’s our answer to many on appeal 
for stock, and we ship it too. 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 




















Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufact and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. ° 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 
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Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Timbers and Dimension from 


Shortleaf and Pin e 


Rosemary 
Planing Mill Capacity, 150,000 ft. Daily 
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Located on A, & V. and G, M. & N. Rail- 
roads in the heart of the Shortleaf District. 


J.L. CRAWFORD, Manager, NEWTON, MISS. 





Newton Yellow Pine Co. 


Manufacturers and ;Wholesalers 


Dimension, Heavy Joists 
and Shortleaf Timbers 


Three Yards—Output of 12 
Mills. Also Planing Mill. 


5,000,000 feet Stock on Hand Constantly. 





W.H. HARDY, Manager. 
Sales Office, NEWTON, MISS. 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX. N. C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives : 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - 52 Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO.C. FAIRCHILD, - - « «  Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - “Middletown, Del. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
» Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 








R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


wh Sh aail CYPRESS 
ER rT 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R.R.Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
(ening, Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 














Play to Win 


Sell lumber of undisputed 
quality, manufactured to 
please as is our 


N.C. Pine fi" 


Roofers 


Shotiat Yellow Pine Roushand 





Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., "iRiensh Oa 


Yellow 
«@ Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
P l n e and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 


fhe Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 
























Car Material, Dressed 
Timbers, Dimension 


® Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








. WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 








# — 
The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, 
Florida 


Shingles in 


straight or 
mixed cart, 


Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


and Piling up to 100 feet 
a 








POWELL LUMBER Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Yellow Pine 











work for which he went abroad some months ago. His present 
work places him at the head of much such an organization, 
ut least as to size—the Charity Organization Society of 
New York. H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., is on an ex- 
tended automobile trip to the cost, partly for recreation and 
partly selling lumber. 

The members of the outing committee of the Lumber Ex- 
change are still inactive, feeling that it would not be exactly 
patriotic to go on an expensive picnic during present con- 
ditions, Chairman Charles N. Perrin has resigned and says 
that golf looks more in keeping with the war than most 
other kinds of exercise that are going. 

R. IF’. Kreinheder, of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., 
is in Tennessee, looking for hardwood lumber in connection 
with the company’s regular trade in that territory and inci- 
dentally getting a much needed outing. 

John W. Welsh, formerly with the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co, but now of Welsh Bros., Memphis, Tenn., is at his old 
home here on his wedding trip. He married on July 3 Miss 
Anna Canale, of Memphis, 

The lumber cargoes coming In for the week were only two, 
carrying 1,500,000 feet. The receipts of shingles by lake 
jumped up to 11,600,000, 

The list of buildings for the week jumped up to 97, which 
included several groups of frame dwellings, 20 of them in 
all. The total valuation was only $163,000, a great part 
of it being repair work, but a number of good buildings were 
in the list. The Ferguson Steel & Iron Co. will build ship 
yard shops to cost $57,000; the Atlas Steel Casting Co. has 
an addition to cost $24,000; L. O. Dennison has a store to 
cost $16,000 and a rectory, $18,000. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 28.—Iardwood production in Memphis and the val- 
ley region is increasing as a result of the better log ana 
labor supply tho it is still sharply below normal even with 
the gain more recently shown, 

Due to fine rains that have fallen thruout the territory 
tributary to Memphis within the last week crops have im- 
proved wonderfully and the problem of feeding men and 
work animals employed or used by lumber and woodworking 
enterprises is less formidable looking than it was. 

There is a strong demand for gum and oak In all grades 
and thicknesses and likewise a splendid call for cottonwood 
and ash. Cypress is moving in fair volume and demand for 
hickory and elm is good, especially in dimension stock, Prices 
are generally firm, with an advancing tendency. The up- 














ward movement of prices, however, appears to be based 
primarily on the increased cost of transportation and of 
hardwood production. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, will visit officials of the United 
States Railroad Administration at St. Louis and Atlanta 
within the next few days in connection with the plans look- 
ing to establishment of net rates into milling points on 
logs, bolts and billets, and to transit arrangements on lum- 
ber and other rough materials that will protect the thru 
rate from point of origin to destination and that will, at 
the same time, enable manufacturers to ship out the finished 
product over any line without regard to the one originating 
the inbound material. 

The privilege of filing bond with the railroads for the 
payment of freight within forty-eight hours will be granted 
to lumbermen or other shippers who are so located that 
they are unable to comply with the cash-payment require- 
ments, 

According to officials of the Valley Log Loading Co.,, it had 
loaded in excess of 1,000 cars of logs on the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley line of the Illinois Central system up to the 
close of business Saturday, July 20, or more than was loaded 
on the same road for all of June—923 cars. The company 
had loaded 116 cars on the Missouri-Pacific system in Ar- 
kansas up to Saturday evening and reports that consider- 
ably more equipment for log handling will be available on 
that road during the remainder of the current month. It is 
also learned from the same source that there is an ap- 
preciable increase in the quantity of timber being cut and 
placed on the rights of way of the railroads and the banks 
of the Mississippi and other tributary streams. 

Further information regarding barge lines on the Missis- 
sippi indicates that more than $8,000,000 is already avail- 
able for the purchase and operation of tow-boats and barges 
and that any sum required for the perfection and extension 
of this service will be forthcoming. Lumber interests and 
other business men thruout the valley area are enthusiastic 
over the consummation of plans which have been under con- 
sideration for an indefinite period but what pleases them 
more than anything else is the fact that the Federal direc- 
tor is in the market now for a large number of towboats 
and for a much larger number of barges and intends to 1n- 
augurate the service just as quickly as this equipment can 
be secured, 

James KE, Stark, president of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association, is expected home from Chicago in a few 
days. Ile went there because of the illness of his wife. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’ | 





ELIZABETH C, SULLIVAN 

The brief reference made in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of last week to the death at Bogalusa, La., July 11, of 
Elizabeth Calkins Sullivan, wife of W. H. Sullivan, vice 
president and general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., conveyed no real intelligence of the extraor- 
dinary, keen sense of loss felt thruout that section by 
all classes, from the humblest to the highest. Perhaps 
some idea of it may be conveyed, in a material way, in 
the title affectionately and sincerely given her of ‘‘the 
mother of Bogalusa’’; in the fact that business was sus- 
pended in Bogalusa thruout her funeral; in the fact that 
New Orleans and neighboring points were stripped of 
their supply of flowers used at the funeral ceremony as 
tributes, these numbering five truckloads; in that 7,000 
persons paid their last respects to one whom in life they 
had held in the highest possible respect and in affection 
such as rarely is accorded one not of blood relationship; 
in that hundreds of telegrams of regret and condolence 
were sent spontaneously to her bereaved husband from 
practically all parts of the country, expressing uniformly 
appreciation of one whose noble character was known to 
all fortunate enough to possess her acquaintance in life. 

Mrs. Sullivan’s death followed an unsuccessfull sur- 
gical operation. With her passing went a strong prop 
of some of the most commendable and effective semi- 
public institutions of Bogalusa A loeal authority says of 
her that— 

There was perhaps no charitable act in Bogalusa in which 
Mrs. Sullivan did not take an active part. She was constantly 
in touch with those who needed her assistance and always 
saw that every case received proper attention. Besides her 
charitable work she was just as active in patriotic and wel 
fare movements. Due to her efforts, the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty te Children was established; also the 
Mothers’ Honor Commission, whose work was to look after 
the needy and which has accomplished great things. When 
the Bogalusa boys were called to the Mexican border she sug- 
gested that the duties of the Mothers’ Honor Commission be 
expanded so as to look after the families left behind, and at 
the same time she did not forget the boys who went away. 
She was the first president of the Y. W. C. A., which office 
she held at the time of her death. With all of her duties 
she never complained, and with the entrance of the United 
States into the world war she directed the ladies’ division 
and in the last Liberty Loan drive she was chairman of the 
ladies’ committee, 

Mrs. Sullivan’s affection for children was a marked 
characteristic, Hundreds of the little ones of Bogalusa 
were the beneficiaries of her kindly ministrations and they 
mourn her as one who is irreplacable. 

Two of the innumerable tributes paid at the passing 
of this estimable woman were especially notable. One 
was the fact that the Bogalusa Enterprise, that city’s 
chief news publication, devoted more than one-half of 
its issue next following her passing to a frankly inade- 
quate but sincere recital of the loss of the community 
and in eulogy of ‘‘the mother of Bogalusa.’’ The other 
was conveyed in the eulogy pronounced at her grave: 

That hers was a most lovable and affectionate nature, hap- 
pily endowed with all those beautiful traits that go to make a 
well rounded and symmetrical character, no one can deny. 
Her sympathies were not bounded by narrow ties of family, 
ereed or nationality, but they were as broad and cosmo- 
politan as the human race. The only question that occurred 
to her in ministering to her fellowman was “Does this person 
need my help?’ The answer and response were always as 
ready and as full as her noble and overflowing heart. 

Mrs. Sullivan is survived by her husband, W. H. Sulli- 
van; a son, Sergeant Frank Sullivan; a daughter, Eliza- 
beth; her mother, Mrs. Calkins, and a sister, Mrs. J. F. 
Peters, of Chicago. With these an army of*friends joins 
in mourning the passing of one whose place in all hearts 
is secure while memory shall last. 


SAMUEL ALCOTT.—Samuel Alcott, formerly a member 
of the millwork concern Alcott, Ross & Scully, died July 
13 at his home, 2248 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
aged 70 years. He had been in poor health for several 
years and retired a few years ago from active business. 
He was director of the Continental-Equitable Trust Co. 
and was well known in the business circles of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Alcott is survived by his widow, one daughter 
and one son. 


Py Pee 
THOMAS E. MOODIE.+#At a sanitarium in Seattle oc- 
curred the death of Thomas E. Moodie, until about five 
months ago traffic manager for the Hoquiam Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Seattle. Mr. Moodie had many friends on 
the harbor. He formerly was traffic manager for the 
Vance Lumber Co., at Elma. Prior to coming to the 
Coast he had an extended experience in general railroading 
and at one time was general manager of the Texas division 
of the Santa Fe lines and also was chief clerk to Joseph 
W. Blaben, vice president of the Chicago & Alton road. Mr. 
Moodie was born at Seaford, Ont., May 6, 1871. Burial was 
at Seattle. 


A. B. SNOW.—The sudden death is announced, near 
Rialto, Cal., of A. B. Snow, proprietor of the Seal Beach 
Lumber €o0. Until shortly before his death Mr. Snow also 
operated a lumber yard at Long Beach. He was for a 
number of years prominent in the work of the Southern 
California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. In_ his 
younger days he operated lumber yards in what is now 
Oklahoma. Mr. Snow is survived by his wife and four 
sons. 


ROBERT STEWART.—At the age of 90 years, Robert 
Stewart, of Guelph, Ont., who had been in the lumber 
and planing mill business in Guelph sixty-three years, died 
recently of pneumonia. Mr. Stewart maintained active 
interest in the business of Robert Stewart (Inc.) to his 
death. He had established and built up the business him- 
self and was one of the most remarkable men in the lum- 
ber business in Canada, having a wonderful knowledge of 
all its most intricate details. He was born in Halton on 
March 10, 1828, and lived upon the farm until he was 17 
years of age, when he moved to Toronto and then worked 
as a carpenter and joiner. In 1851 he went to Milton 
and moved three years later to Guelph. 


WILLIAM F. SMITH.—On July 20 occurred the death of 
William F, Smith, of the Troublesome Creek section of 
Knott County, Kentucky, and one of the leading young 
lumbermen of eastern Kentucky. He died at his home asa 
result of typhoid fever at the age of 49 years. For years 
Mr. Smith operated sawmills in Knott and Breathitt coun- 
ties. He leaves a wife and several children. 





JOHN T. NEWMAN.—At his home in Wiarton, Ont., 
John T. Newman died very suddenly recently. Mr. New- 
man had been in the retail lumber and planing mill busi- 
ness twenty-eight years and was widely known and re- 
spected. He had been at his office on the day of his 
death. Shortly after retiring for the night death came as 
a result of heart failure. 


WILLIAM THOMAS HARVEY.—At his home in Co- 
lumbus, Ga., William Thomas Harvey, aged 75 years, a 
prominent lumber manufacturer of that city, died July 15. 
He was a native of Talbot County and was a Confederate 
soldier when only 18 years of age. Mr. Harvey had been 
a leading business man of Columbus for many years and 
was active in church and fraternal circles. 


OPO PPP PPP PPP 


GOOD ADVICE FOR SHIP WORKERS 


The July 20 issue of ‘‘ Steel Topsides,’’ the house organ 
of the Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corporation, Portland, 
Ore., contains a set of pertinent pointers for employees, 
most of which are equatly applicable to workers in any 
industrial plant. They are as follows: 

Don’t forget to take off your hat when the band is playing 
the national anthem. 

Don’t smoke on the shipways, 

Don't allow seditious remarks to, be made. 

Don’t loaf on the job. , 

Don’t bring cameras on the job. 

Don’t loan your button, 

Don’t throw rivets carelessly. 

Don't pose under sling or crane loads, 

Don’t leave tools or material on staging. 


Don’t fail to keep all safety guards in place. 
Don’t violate your employer's safety rules. 
Don’t fail to keep clear of lines and blocks. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


July 20.—With upward of 400 men fighting timber fires in 
the Clearwater district, the Forest Service reports that it is 
coping with over forty fires that are now burning there. 
The continued hot, dry weather makes the situation more 
serious. Since the forest fire season opened over 1,500 men 
have been sent from Spokane by the forest employment 
agency established here. 

The Milwaukee Land. Co., which has extensive lumber in- 
terests and a large mill at St. Maries, Ida., this week moved 
its Spokane office to Seattle. The change follows the retire- 
ment of Judge A. L. Flewelling as manager of the company. 
The Spokane office has been the headquarters of the com- 
pany for many years. Charles B. Sanderson, local repre- 
sentative of the company for a long time, has gone to Seattle 
and will be in charge of the office here. R. T. Reid, clerk of 
the Spokane office, will also go to Seattle. ‘The change in 
location was necessitated by our spruce operations,” stated 
Mr. Sanderson in announcing the closing of the Spokane 
office. “The greater operations of the company are now 
on the west side.” 

Captain KE. D. Birkholz has been named district officer in 
charge of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen mat- 
ters in the eight districts included in the Spokane district 
of the Inland Empire. Mr. Birkholz has opened offices in the 
Peyton Building here. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


July 20.—The rétail lumber trade is very quiet in southern 
California and the prospects are poor for early improve- 
ment. The owner of a line yard concern remarked a couple 
of weeks ago that his seven yards had sold only 100,000 feet 
of lumber in the last thirty days. There is considerable ac- 
tivity at Long Beach and at San Pedro:to house the men em- 
ployed in the ship yards. 

The new Government prices have been put into effect by 
the northern mills and this has stiffened up the prices on com- 
mercial business about $2 a thousand. ‘The situation is a 
peculiar one, in that the retail yards have no business to war- 
rant their buying, and on the other hand the mills are not at 
all eager for business. 

The Interstate Dock Lumber Co., of Long Beach, one of the 
oldest retail lumber yards in southern California, will wind 
up its business and retire from the field. This action was or- 
dered at a meeting of the stockholders held recently. The 
other yards in Long Beach have agreed to buy the stock of 
lumber on hand. Charles Bruce, the manager, advises that 
the company will put up a number of houses on the present 
yard site to care for the men employed in the ship yards. 

J. S. Durham has assigned his interest in the J. S. Durham 
Lumber Co., of Long Beach, to his wife, who will continue the 
yard at its present location. 

In order to protect the wharves at Los Angeles Harbor 
from any damage that might be done by German sympathizers, 
the Federal Government has placed armed guards on each of 
the wharves that accommodates 500-ton vessels or larger. 
Persons having business on the wharves such as lumber deal- 
ers etc. are required to have passes issued by the United 
States marshal with their photographs attached. 

Guy Smith, wholesale salesthan for Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., enlisted in the spruce production, where his knowledge 
of the lumber business and particularly his mill experience, 
covering several years in Oregon and Washington, would be of 
great value. Before he was to leave for the North, however, 
he was offered a commission as junior lieutenant in the Mer- 
chant Marine Auxiliary of the Navy. He secured his release 
from the spruce production division and is now somewhere 
on the Atlantic coast, where it is understood his work will be 
the supervising of the loading of transports. 

Leroy H. Stanton, proprietor of EK. J. Stanton & Son, the 
largest hardwood dealers in southern California, has entered 
one of the officers’ training camps in Florida, Mr. Stanton 
was drafted last fall with the first contingent for American 
Lake, altho he might have claimed exemption on account of his 
family. He put in eight months there and recently was 
chosen for the officers’ training camp. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


July 20.—Local mills report stocks on hand unusually low. 
They find no diminution of the local beiiding demand for 
lumber of all kinds despite prices and a continued large 
amount of building is going on all over the city. Local build 
ers are of the opinion that it is going to be many a long day 
before himber is ever down to the basis it was before the war 
and that the chances are it will be even higher yet. Conse 
quently homes and apartment houses are under way almost all 
over the city. While the Government demands make it 
practically impossible to get clear lumber, especially flooring, 
of which there is no clear to be had, builders are using the 
lower grade flooring, and many of them bring in oak. A 
large number of old houses are being remodeled into apart- 
ments, owners figuring a saving by buying a house and re- 
building it as compared to putting up an entire new struc- 
ture, and that even with present cost of material and labor 
a good return is to be had on the investment at present 
rentals. Most of these are going into two to four apartment 
buildings. Most of the work is done on contract, all being 
on a cost plus basis. 

State Forester Fred E. Pape said Tuesday that while rains 
generally thruout western Washington have been of material 
assistance in the forest fire situation, danger still threatens 
and the forest bureau is relaxing none of its efforts. Arrange- 
ments are being completed this week to use squads of troops 
allotted to the forester in case of need, and troops from the 
Tacoma army camp have been aiding in the protection work 
along the Tacoma Eastern Railroad. Said Forester Pape: 
“This has been our worst year. Never before in our history 
have conditions been so conducive to forest fires. Lack of 
rain and incendiarism have been the big factors. At the 
present time the situation is well in hand, however, and no 
big fires are bothering us.” 

The American Line Material Co. has construction work 
about completed on the plant it is building at the southeast, 
end of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s yards. The 
company is backed by Tacoma capital and believes it has a 
splendid field, according to Manager Gilbert Buckingham, who 
says: “Manufacture of cross arms, wooden conduits and 
insulators is the main object of the plant. About 30,000 feet 
of lumber will be used daily after the plant gets running to 
capacity. There is an ever increasing demand for this kind 
of stock and ours is the only factory of its kind west of Chi- 
cago. We had planned to have the plant in operation in 
June, but delayed shipments of machinery and other material 
necessitated postponement of the opening a month, The de- 
mand for stock such as we are going to turn out is such we 
think there is.a great opportunity for the company and we 
are installing a substantial, modern plant, designed for en- 
largment as occasion demands.” 

The new Washington Lumber Co. has work well along on the 


mill plant it is building on the tideflats near the Buffelen 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co.’s plant. C. C. Miller, of the 
company, applied to the city commission this week for an 
extension of the municipal street railway tracks to its mill, 
the company agreeing to pay the cost of the extension and take 
it out in freight bills, which offer the city accepted. 

A new use for trees has been devised by the Tacoma city 
commission. A tree with a suitably marked tabletsattached 
is to be planted along the city streets for each Tacoma boy 
killed in the war. A committee has been named to put the 
plan in operation and see that recognition is given Tacoma 
boy victims of the war. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 20.—The keel for the sixth Government wooden steam- 
ship to be contracted for at the yards of the Pacific American 
Fisheries, which on July 4 launched the steamship Blythe- 
dale, the first Government craft built in this city, has been 
laid. The company now has five vessels under construction 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation and is working day 
and night to turn them out as fast as possible. 

The schooner Espada is loading nearly 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber at the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s plant 
for Sydney. This week the steam schooner Shasta finished 
loading at the BE. K. Wood mill for California and the steam 
schooner Multnomah berthed at the Bloedel Donovan mill to 
load for California. Heavy shipments of box lumber and box 
shooks have been made from Anacortes recently. The Ana- 
cortes Lumber & Box Co. and the Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co. 
have shipped more than 10,000 tons of box lumber to Hono- 
lulu and elsewhere and during the last week 8,000 tons of 
shooks have been loaded at these plants and at the Morri 
son factory, some destined for Singapore, The box business 
in the Northwest has been very heavy this year and its out 
look for the summer is excellent. 

Information has been received here that the Milwaukee barge 
system between Bellingham and Seattle will be discontinued 
in the near future, in conformity with the Government's policy 
of cobrdinating terminals, and the business now handled by it 
will be taken care of by the Great Northern Railway. The 
present barge was formerly used to ferry Northern Pacific 
trains across the Columbia River and has transported hun 
‘dreds of carloads of lumber and shingles since it was placed 
on this run. 

Superintendent Robert Nestos, of the Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co.’s new logging camp on the Baker River, says 
that 25 percent of the fir now being produced there is suitable 
for airplane stock, thus substantiating his claim that the 
company has one of the finest bodies of timber in the North 
west. The daily output is twenty-five cars or 200,000 feet. 

A joint log booming ground is being established on Belling- 
ham Bay by the Northern Pacific and Bellingham & Northern 
and the latter line is building 2,000 feet of track to a junction 
with the other road. The new grounds will be the result 
of Bellingham’s decision to build a municipal dock, work 
on which was stopped until Aug. 1 at the request of Col. 
Brice P. Disque, on the ground that it was interfering or 
would interfere with shipments of logs to this city and thereby 
hinder the Government’s ship and airplane program, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


July 20.—The process of trying out the market here on the 
new prices on Douglas fir proceeds favorably and leading 
wholesalers report a fair volume of business placed at the 
new quotations during the week. No difficulty is experienced 
in getting the price for desirable sizes of dimension stuff. 
Many large inquiries for ship timbers and hea®y construction 
material of various kinds have been received by local dealers, 
who promptly communicate with the northern mills. In 
many cases the mills fail te reply and in others they state 
that they can fill only part of an order, Some orders are then 
divided up between two or more mills. The insistent demands 
of the Government officials in the Northwest for prompt de 
liveries of ship building material for yards in that section 
make it difficult for San Francisco wholesalers to get their 
orders filled for timbers for California yards. However, the 
mill companies are making strenuous efforts to get commercial 
business at the new maximum prices fixed by the Government, 
for they realize that if they fail the price on ship building 
material for the new vessels for the Emergency Fleet will be 
scaled down to the going figures secured by the wholesalers. 
So it is to the interest of the mills to accommodate the 
California dealers as far as possible. Random fir is no longer 
being forced upon this market, for there is now a good demand 
for it near the mills and in the Hast. 

There is not much change in the situation on sugar and 
white pine lumber, production being carried on at as high 
a rate as is possible with the present supply of labor, Pretty 
good shipments of lumber and cut stock are being made to the 
East, while the output of white pine box shook keeps well up 
with the demand thus far. The labor situation is not so good 
as could be desired, but the present forces are doing a lot of 
overtime work and there are no strikes. Altho the eastern 
embargoes still interfere with shipments, there are no large 
accumulations of lumber at the mills, and a scarcity of shop 
lumber is expected before the close of the cutting season. 

The redwood market is firm, with prices well maintained 
on the strength of a continued demand for special cuttings. 
The mills are kept very busy taking care of orders for a great 
variety of specials and the lack of a normal yard demand is 
not worrying the manufacturers. Not enough labor is avail 
able pow to keep up with orders at the majority of the mills. 
There is said to be apprehension that some of the smaller red 
wood mills will have to shut down unless they can secure 
more help before very long. Demand for redwood ties is 
heavy and dealers are making every possible effort to secure 
additional ties and vessels for transportation to South 
America. Two steamers loaded with redwood ties are now 
lying in San Francisco harbor preparing for an offshore 
voyage. 

Sales of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this 
city, have been curtailed for some time by the Government's 
embargo on the exporting of lumber suitable for ship building 
purposes and the extreme scarcity of tonnage. During last 
week a cargo of 1,000,000 feet of Douglas fir was booked for 
July loading on Puget Sound. The total amount of sales 
for the period since the company began business and up to 
July 12, 1918, was 247,092,000 feet. General Manager A. A. 
Baxter has just left for a trip to the mills on Puget Sound. 

Forest rangers and ranchers have been fighting a fierce 
timber fire that broke out on July 16 in the Mono national 
forest near Fredericksburg, Alpine County, on the California- 
Nevada State line. According to a report from J. E. Zollers, 
acting forest supervisor, the fire threatened a large area of 
timber and grazing lands. Much damage to California pine 
timber was done by the recent fires in the Feather River 
region and near Lake Tahoe, 

The new sawmill located near “Hog Ranch,” on the San 
Francisco-Hetch Hetchy Railway, which was built for the 
California Peach Growers’ Association, is almost completed 











Our Mill at Franklin, Va. 


N. C. 
Pine 


To be sure of getting 


it right and when you 
need it buy from 


Camp 
Manufacturing 
Company 


FRANKLIN, - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Telephone 982 Gramercy, 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L, CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 
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MISSISSIPPI 








Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We -have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 











Retail Buyers tisd'cz’Ovderstor 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


Flooring, 3”, 4” and 6”. 
Ceiling, 5-8x4"’. 
Shiplap, 8’’x10". 


Boards, S2S, 8”, 10” and 12” 
Drop Siding, No. 116. 
Di ion, random lengths. 





ALL KILN DRIED. 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 








L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
EXPORTERS OF 


tai Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. 


Other Mills :—Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss.,Van Cleve, Miss, 
Shipping Points :—Pascagoula and Ship Island. 


Cable Address, *‘ Dantzler’? Moss Point, Mississippi. 
















Custom Dressing and Boring 
MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 
MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0. & G. N., G. & S. I. and A. & V. Railroads 
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| A Vivid Story 


t 





=] of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 


mighty good reading for those 
who A won by hard knocks 
and hard work. ; 


oe — printed in 
good readable 
type,postpaid, $1.25 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








and it is expected that operations will begin about Aug. 15. 
The association, with headquarters in Fresno, purchased a 
large tract of Government timber in the Hetch Hetchy 
section some time ago. Large quantities of box lumber will 
be cut at the new plant, which will have a capacity of about 
50,000 feet day, with a single band saw. The Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. supplied some machinery. A branch rail- 
road line two miles in length is being constructed to connect 
the mill with the main line of the Hetch Hetchy Railway. 

Ward A. Dwight, head of the Dwight Lumber Co., with 
offices now located at 807-9 Newhall Building, this city, is 
out on @ business trip. He is interested in the Big Lakes 
Box Factory, of Klamath Falls, of which A. J. Voy is manager. 
The plant, which has been in successful operation for a year, 
is cutting up white pine box lumber at the rate of about 50,000 
feet a day, for the California market, principally. In addition 
to handling the output of this plant the Dwight company buys 
considerable quantities of spruce. Business is growing, ac- 
cording to a representative of the company, who expects to 
see an unusually heavy demand for shook during the next 
ninety days, with the peak reached probably within sixty 
days. The demand for boxes 1s increasing, but there is noth- 
ing like the shortage that existed from July to September 
last year, when box shook practically doubled in price. It 
looks as if enough shook will be produced this year to take 
care of the Coast’s perishable products, but no surplus. While 
many of the packers and canners have either all, or nearly all, 
of the boxes they require on hand, a number of new canneries 
just being completed have been unable to receive and store 
shook in advance. The requirements of these plants will 
swell the demand during the balance of the season. If the 
Government does not interfere with the practice of shipping 
wine grapes out of the State this fall lug boxes will be re- 
quired in great numbers for that purpose. In view of the 
above facts higher prices are expected for shook. 

A party of officers of the Pacific Lumber Co. recently left 
here for Scotia, Cal., to inspect the big redwood mills and 
attend the annual meeting of the company. Among those who 
will spend some little time at the busy manufacturing town 
are C, W. Penoyer, president ; Junius H. Browne, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager; H. M. Robinson, treasurer ; 
W. H. Murphy and J. H. Emmert, directors. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 20.—Altho the expected orders for lumber to be used 
in the building of additional cantonment buildings thruout 
the United States, and for ship building, did not materialize, 
the lumber situation in this district is extremely good, say 
local lumbermen. Altho the erratic arriving of cars at the 
various mills keeps the millmen on the jump, they say that 
this condition is better than they expected it to be at this 
stage of the war situation. In their opinion, they have 
nothing to kick about in the line of transportation facilities. 
A slump is expected to begin about the first of the month, 
when the harvest begins, as most of the available cars will 
then be used in transporting wheat to ports for shipment 
abroad. 

Labor conditions are also erratic, as the draft board is 
playing havoc with employees, and it is a constant hiring of 
men at most of the mills. However, some of the mills 
have been lucky and have yet their experienced machine men 
in their employ. 

As explained by the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., while cars 
are easier than was the case one week ago it is rumored that a 
tightening of shipping facilities will occur next week. Shingles 
are quiet and prices weak, which is blamed to the harvest 
now progressing. Many interior plants have trouble to op- 
erate because of their difficulty in obtaining labor. 

Charles M. Schwab, when here this week, remarked that it 
was no use to talk of establishing additional wooden ship- 
yards, for thgreason that all available lumber is being utilized 
for Government work, including wooden ship construction in 
yards already established. He spoke highly of the plant now 
building here by the Norway-Pacific Construction & Dry- 


dock Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 20.—An announcement of much importance to the 
mills came from H. B. Van Duzer, chairman of the Fir Pro- 
duction Board here, when he informed them that they will 
be allowed to charge a reasonable advance over the Govern- 
ment fixed prices for lumber sold at retail in the yards for 
local consumption. The ruling from Washington came by 
wire from Charles Edgar, acting director of lumber for the 
War Industry Board, and said: “The price fixing committee 
has modified its ruling as to retail sales of lumber from mill 
yards. Mills will be allowed to charge reasonable advance 
for retail service on amounts less than carlots of approxi- 
mately 20,000 feet.” This ruling definitely settles the argu- 
ments between millmen and retail buyers of lumber from the 
mills, the purchasers contending that the mills had to sell 
at the prices fixed by the committee. 

Confronted with the demand from the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration for a 5,000-ton wood ship of typical Oregon design, 
the wood ship builders of the Oregon district in session at the 
Multnomah Hotel July 17 appointed a committee of three 
builders to approve plans and specifications as prepared by 
the Portland offices of the corporation prior to submitting 
them to the home office at Philadelphia. E. W. Wright, 
manager of the McKachern yards at Astoria, who presided 
at the meeting, named the following committee: a> a> 
Price, of the Kiernan & Kern yards; G. H. Thayer, of the 
McEachern yards, and Charles Ruling, of the Peninsula Ship- 
building Co. This committee will meet next week with J. W. 
Hall, assistant district supervisor of wood ship construction 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and go over in.a final 
way the plans of the proposed 5,000-ship that Mr. Hall has 
been instrumental in preparing. 

W. G. McAdoo, director general of railroads, was in Port- 
land this week and with other prominent railroad heads in- 
spected the facilities here. Accompanied by J. N. Teal and 
other prominent Portlanders, the visitors were shown the 
river from Portland to the sea and the various railroad de- 
velopments, and Mr. McAdoo was deeply impressed with the 
great possibilities and the work done so far both here and at 
Astoria. He held that the steamship problem is for Portland 
to solve and that as soon as it is solved the railroad traffic 
will follow the most suitable route, shippers themselves hav- 
ing the choice of route. What Portland now needs is water 
transportation lines and it is expected that as a result of Mr. 
McAdoo’s frank advice the forces here will be set to work 
to secure vessels in the offshore trade. 

The Brix-Sand Lumber Co., wholesale dealer with offices 
in the Pittock Block, is issuing to its many friends a handy 
and attractively illustrated desk calendar for the month. 
R. J. Menz, who has a very wide acquaintance in lumber 
circles, has the sales management of this company. 

T. A, Askea has resigned as manager of the Reedsport 
Lumber Co, at North Bend, Coos Bay, and has been succeeded 
by J. D. Palmer, formerly of Gaston, Ore., where he operated 
a mill. The Reedsport mill is cutting about 40,000 feet a day 
and soon will establish a camp to get out logs. 

Dwight H. Davis, of Chicago, who has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 


Washington, D. C., is on the Coast now and will visit some 
of the principal mills in Oregon before going back to take 
up his job. 

Mills in the white pine belt of eastern Oregon are short of 
labor, which hinders their operations considerably. Men are 
drifting to the harvest fields, to the ship yards and to the fir 
and spruce districts west of the Cascades, it is reported. 

George Duncan, of the Duncan Lumber Co., with offices in 
the Northwestern Bank Building, has increased the capitaliza- 
tion of his company to $250,000 to permit of enlarging the 
scope of the growing business. 

D. C. Eccles, president of the Oregon-American Lumber 
Co. and the Oregon Lumber Co., was here for a few days 
recently from his home in Salt Lake. The Oregon-American 
Lumber Co, some time ago bought the DuBois timber holdings 
on the Columbia River and big developments are planned, but 
Mr. Eccles was not ready to announce any definite time as to 
when this project will begin. 

The only serious forest ~tire in this district now demand- 
ing attention is in the vicinity of Trout Lake, in the dis- 
trict back of White Salmon on the Columbia River. A force 
of soldiers, mill workers and farmers is out fighting the flames, 
Lumbermen and timber owners here have been notified that 
if they wish soldiers to assist in fighting forest fires they 
will have to be paid the same wages as civilians who might 
be engaged for such work. Cloudy weather, with occasional 
rains, has prevailed in the western part of the State for the 
last several days. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


July 20.—Henry Schoknecht, manager of the Montana West- 
ern Lumber Co., of Columbia Falls, Mont., has returned from 
a trip into the eastern part of the State and reports that the 
lumber market in Montana is very unsettled. In spite of many 
reports that crops will be fair in eastern Montana, the retail 
lumber dealers are cancelling orders, especially on larch and 
fir. When asked what operations his concern would under- 
take Mr. Schoknecht said that he was preparing to do some 
summer logging and would saw possibly a million feet before 
snow flies. Two boilers are being installed in the new saw- 
mill and other improvements to the plant will be made before 
starting again. 

Forest Supervisor McLaughlin, of the Flathead national 
forest at Kalispell, has just returned from a visit to Wiscon- 
sin paper pulp factories and to Canadian mills, where he 
made a study of that industry. He says that he is confident 
that the pulp industry can be operated successfully in this 
locality and that it is only a matter of a short time when the 
East will be looking to the West for its supply of this impor- 
tant material. From previous investigations made by the 
Government it is known that the country immediately adja- 
cent to Columbia Falls, Mont.—the North Fork, Middle Fork, 
and South Fork regions—offers an unlimited supply of timber 
for pulp wood manufacture; the water supply is abundant, 
power convenient, and shipping facilities are the best to be 
found in the county. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 20.—The feature of the week was the visit on Thurs- 
day evening and Friday forenoon last of Charles M. Schwab, 
director general of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, accom- 
panied by Governor Ernest’ Lister. Mr. Schwab paid an 
official visit to the ship yards and talked to the men. He was 
the honor guest at a banquet tendered him by the Chamber of 
Commerce and also made the principal talk. The chamber’s 
membership is composed largely of lumber manufacturers and 
Mr. Schwab at the banquet referred to the interest of the 
lumbermen in the war. Naturally, thru his position, influence 
and ability he made a deep impression both by his talks at the 
ship yards and to the business men. He praised the work 
that had been accomplished in the Grays Harbor country and 
was given the closest attention. Dr. Maton, who accompanied 
Mr. Schwab, gave the men a lot of good advice. He urged 
them against spending money for things they really did not 
need. The visit of Mr. Schwab is believed to have left a very 
deep impression on the ship workers. 

The condition of the lumber market has not materially 
changed from a week ago, but the meeting held in Portland 
the latter part of the week, which was attended by about 
twenty-four lumber manufacturers of Grays Harbor and at 
which Colonel Disque urged far greater speed in the produc- 
tion of airplane spruce, has inspired the lumbermen to their 
utmost to increase the monthly output of airplane stock on 
the Pacific coast from 11,000,000 feet to 30,000,000 feet, 
which is the goal set by Colonel Disque. 

Victor Beckman, lumber expert, has been here several days 
getting the lumber manufacturers of the harbor interested in 
the Portland meeting. Mr. Beckman says that, altho the 
Government intends to build an immense mill in the Olympic 
region and to extend the Milwaukee road to the peninsula 
from Port Angeles, the project of extending the Northern 
Pacific line from Moclips into the Olympic region has not been 
abandoned. 

The Emergency fleet steamer Kaskaskia was turned over to 
the Government by the Grays Harbor Motorship Co. last week 
as the second ship fully completed at these yards. The 
Kaskaskia made a successful trial spin in which it fulfilled all 
expectations of the builders. The steamer Wishkah, the first 
Government vessel fully completed at these yards, it is said 
will be put into the Hawaiian trade. 

EK. A. Christianson, lumberman of San Francisco and 
Grays Harbor, owning stock in several mill properties here 
and also interested in the Lytle mill in Hoquiam, has been 
making a visit to Grays Harbor accompanied by his family. 
While here he was tendered a banquet by a group of men 
representing the logging and manufacturing interests of 
Hoquiam. 

Lieutenant Blagey, who has been in charge of camps A-1 to 
A-4 of the Airplane Spruce & Lumber Co., was the guest of 
honor at a farewell party in Hoquiam. He has been trans- 
ferred to Portland, where he will be on the staff of Lieutenant 
Colonel Hill in charge of the airplane spruce production 
camps near Seaside, Ore. Lieutenant Blaney during his stay 
in Hoquiam has been active in promoting the entertainment 
and welfare of the men working in the camps. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


July 20.—By a splendidly systematized arrangement the 
new Ewauna box plant, which, with the completion of the 
large warehouse, is practically finished, now daily grinds 
the big pine logs of the Klamath forests into seven carloads 
of shook each day. This plant, which was burned to the 
ground less than a year ago, has risen from its ruins as a 
spacious, light, airy factory building covering a space 150 by 
70 feet, with a warehouse 130 by 70 feet adjoining one end. 
A few odds and ends of construction are yet to be added, 
but the factory in the main is complete and under head- 
way. 

Experience of the officials in their former, plant has made 
possible the convenient arrangement of the pew factory, in 
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which there is the least possible lost motion and in which 
conveniences and safety for the employees are carefully worked 


out. ‘ 

A striking feature at the new plant is the large number 
of girls and women employed in this institution. That they 
are making good at filling the men’s places is evidenced by 
the warm endorsement of the officials, who maintain proudly 
that they have not only the best workers but the best 
“Jookers” in the entire industry. Thirty-five women are em- 
ployed at wages ranging from $2.50 to $3 a day. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 20.—Noting that the lumber trade has begun to re- 
cover from a temporary setback due to advanced freight 
rates, one manufacturer reports more business during the 
last five days than he had booked for the preceding fortnight. 
Yet the situation is much complicated, as witness the fact 
that wholesalers testify to conditions exactly opposite those 
outlined by the manufacturer. Advices from representatives 
in the field are to the effect that buyers m the East are 
beginning to place orders. One of the basic reasons seems 
to be that crops are getting in such shape that lumber dealers 
can now figure on a definite outcome, and therefore they 
are in shape to buy. This condition applies especially to 
territory further East and South, where the harvest is well 
advanced; but it can not yet be said of the northern tier of 
States like the Dakotas, where there is still an atmosphere 
of uncertainty, if not discouragement. There is a favorable 
outlook in the fact that present business is being transacted 
on full Government values. 

Stocks thruout the Pacific Northwest are undeniably short. 
While exact figures are clearly unobtainable, a close approxi- 
mation has been secured by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association in conjunction with the Fir Production Board. 
Both of these organizations are now compiling returns on the 
basis of circulars sent to millmen thruout this territory. 
Stock on hand at 1381 mills July 1 was abnormally low. On 
that date the grand total of No. 1 1x4 V. G. flooring was less 
than 3,000,000 feet ; No. 2, a little more than 3,000,000 feet ; 
and No. 8, about 5,000,000 feet. Stocks of 1x4 and 1x6 8. G. 
were likewise low. In ceiling No. 1 5—8x4 showed a total 
a little in excess of 7,000,000 feet, and No. 2 less than 2,000,- 
000 feet; No. 1, 1x4, about 1,300,000 feet; No. 2, less than 
500,000 feet. The figures for 176 drop siding, both No. 1 and 
No. 2 were about 6,000,000 and 4,000,000 feet respectively. 
There is a shortage of finish, both No. 2 and B; also of rough 
clear strips, boards and shiplap. All dimension is low. For 
example, the figures on No. 1 S&H, 14-foot, are: 2x4, 10,300,- 
000; 2x6, 8,655,000; 2x8, 4,400,000; 2x10, 1,700,000; 2x12, 
2,800,000. In additional stock the shortage of No. 2 common 
dimension 2x4 appears in a total of less than 2,000,000 feet. 
For cedar stock, common and better, 1x4 and wider, the re- 
turns show 198,400 feet, and No. 1 common dimension, 8 
to 24, not to exceed 100,000 feet of 2x10 and others vary- 
ing from 385,000 to 90,000 feet. It is admitted that the 
figures as a whole are incomplete, inasmuch as odds and ends 
have been omitted from the dafa; but they are valuable in 
that they show in general an abnormal shortage, and also 
that uppers are much lower in stock than are common grades. 
Clears have been used up largely thru Government require- 
ments, and common grades are short on account of a steady 
commercial demand, with unusually heavy shipments east. 
Dimension stock is low, but not in the same proportion as 
clears. “ 

One of the notable conditions jis continued local demand. 
For the week it aggregated 11,335,799 feet. Most of this 
lumber was required for new buildings in the Pacific North- 
west. 

In June the cut of eighty Washington mills and thirty-nine 
Oregon mills was 292,162,075 feet, and shipments were 331,- 
635,422—an excess of shipments over production of 39,473,- 
347 feet. For May and June the excess has reached 65,261,- 
657 feet. The figures show how stocks have been reduced by 
Government business and commercial buying. The associa- 
tion bulletin makes this comment: “Unless the volume of 
new business drops off so that the mills will be able to 
accumulate a surplus again—and there is no immediate 
prospect of this—the market will continue strong, as it is at 
present.” 

Everett has an instance of sabotage in the case of Leo Hen- 
dricks, formerly employed in the Rucker mill at Lake Stevens. 
IIe is accused of having sawed a log in two, instead of send- 
ing it to the cut-off saw to be cut into 48-foot ship timber ; 
also, of sending to the resaws ends of logs full of stones. He 
has been bound over to the Federal grand jury. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 21.—As the result of the recent awarding of several 
big building contracts in which lumber will play an important 
part and the prospects for additional building a better feel- 
ing prevails among the trade. The new Kresge building and 
the new Red Cross building at Jefferson barracks are some 
of the big bills being supplied from St. Louis yards, and a 
new contract awarded within the last week is for building 
a $200,000 munitions plant for the Scullin Steel Co., lumber 
for which is being supplied in St. Louis. The latter contract 
is said to be the forerunner of the expenditure by the Gov- 
ernment of $15,000,000 in the construction of a great munl- 
tions plant. In addition to the lumber used in its construc- 
tion, lumber will play a part in the solution of a housing 
problem that is expected to result. Houses must be built 
for the thousands of additional workmen that will be re- 
quired, and this is now having the consideration of the 
Government authorities. The revival of river traffic is also 
expected to have its part in the demand for new buildings. 

Southern pine manufacturers decline to take orders now- 
adays for badly mixed cars. The shortage for labor is given 
as the cause for this action. The demand for boards, which 
was especially strong some time ago, has now fallen off, and 
dimension is considerably stronger in demand and is said to 
be scarce, 

I. J. Hughes, secretary and general manager of the Sumter 
Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss., was a visitor here this 
week. 

George W. Simmons, general manager for the Southwestern 
Division of the Red Cross, has announced that convalescent 
hospitals. are being erected at Camp Funston, Kan.; Camp 
Pike, Ark., and Camp McArthur, Tex. The hospitals are 
being built along the line of the Walter Reed Hospital at 
Washington, D. C. They will have sun parlors, libraries, 
card and billiard rooms and other recreational facilities. A 
dozen rooms in each will be set aside for the use of rela- 
tives. In addition to caring for soldiers stricken in the train- 
ing camps, the hospitals will be used for caring for men 
brought back ill from Europe. These and similar hospitals 
erected at Camps Travis, Logan, Bowie and Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex,, are being paid for from a fund of $512,000 set aside 
by the Red Cross for the building of a number of such insti- 
tutions. 

William Bristow, of Seattle, Wash., Pacific coast manager 
for the Central Timber Export Co., who was in St. Louis 
yesterday on his way home after a trip east, expressed the 
opinion that the end of the war would see the biggest boom 
in the demand for lumber that this country has ever seen. 





Mr. Bristow was in Europe in 1916 and made an investigation 
of the devastated sections. He had it from experts that it 
would require 216,000,000 feet of lumber to replace the ruined 
sections at that time, and the devastation since then has been 
enormous. “The Pacific coast will be called on to supply 
much of this lumber,” he said. 

George W. Rookwood, of Peoria, Ill., representative of the 
Burton-Schwartz Cypress Co., of Perry, Fla., was in St. Louis 
today on his way back to his headquarters after a vacation on 
a farm near Montgomery City, Mo. 

Ce. a McClure, president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis and treasurer of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., 
is a private in Co. 1, First Regiment Missouri Home Guard, 
which is now encamped at Camp John Dwight Filley, jr., near 
Clayton. The regiment, which contains a number of lum- 
bermen, will remain in camp for five days ending Thursday 


evening. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 23.—The tone of the lumber market is generally dull, 
outside of a few special lines where war demands are continu- 
ous and large. This applies especially to hardwoods. The 
volume of business is as small probably as it ever has been. 
However, it comes as no surprise, tho some lumbermen say 
the falling off in demand was a little greater than expected. 
This no doubt is due to a greater restriction of building in 
the cities than was expected. On the farms the volume of 
building has been very good, interrupted only by the harvest. 
However, the trade feels optimistic over the future, especially 
in view of the improved war situation, which is taken to 
indicate that if the present campaign is ended in the fall it 
will be possible to arrive at an approximate time for the war 
to end. In this event, lumbermen say, there is likely to be a 
loosening up in the building situation. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


June 23.—While much stress is still laid upon lack of 
decision owing to no report having yet reached the market 
as to the outcome of the final hearing before the price fixing 
committee last week, wholesalers are doing a fair volume of 
business and as they view the situation there is less ap- 
prehension as to their status as an economical necessity. 
While southern pine maximum mill prices have been fixed 
the fact remains that many wholesalers find their mill con- 
nections perfectly willing to accept business on a basis that 
will permit the wholesaler in many instances to sell under 
the maximum and still make a fair profit. It is true that 
these profits are under normal, but they are as large as 
competition permits. While the Government’s needs will be 
large and will undoubtedly grow in the next two or three 
months many mills are unable to sell their output at the 
maximum price and therefore feel that they need the whole- 
saler to find markets for the output on exactly the same 
basis as under normal conditions. If every stick of Jumber 
manufactured could be sold to the Government, it is argued, 
conditions would be entirely different from what they are, 
but quotations reaching this market show that codperation 
between wholesaler and manufacturer is still pronounced 
and an absolute necessity. 

Furthermore, there seems to be fairly gogd ground for 
believing that the Government’s most urgent requirements 
may be fairly well taken care of by the time the present price 
arrangement expires, and that being so and with a larger per- 
centage of wholesalers getting a share of Government busi- 
ness there is an inclination to view the outlook with con- 
siderably more encouragement than was noted a couple of 
weeks ago. Notwithstanding this the distributing trade 
feels that it is entitled to a favorable decision from Wash- 
ington and that the conditions warrant a more substantial 
recognition of the wholesaler than has been the case to date. 

The lumber demand is not so active, but large projects are 
under way and the rumors regarding the governmental plan 
of house construction will sooner or later develop into actual 
business. The labor situation is sufficiently uncertain to 
halt much work of a speculative character, and with the 
large contracts continually coming out calling for laborers 
there is yet much in the building situation to encourage the 
belief that the class of construction requiring lumber to a 
substantial extent will become very pronounced. Bright 
spots are noticeable, but too much business is yet confined 
to ship building and Government sources to indicate any real 
resumption of normal activity. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


July 24.—A boost in the house construction field just 
announced will materially aid the lumber trade here. The 
Federal Government thru the housing bureau in Wash- 
ington is prepared to spend $2,500,000 for homes in the 
nearby city of Quincy for employees of the Fore River 
Shipbuilding plant. The houses will be of permanent con- 
struction and must be within fifteen minutes’ walk of the 
plant. Under this plan 800 houses of five, six and eight 
rooms will be erected. They will be built for rent or for 
purchase, 

The schooner 8. J, Allard arrived at the Wyman-Allen Co.'s 
dock at Charlestown a few days ago with 2,000,000 feet of 
southern pine, said to be the largest cargo ever shipped to 
Boston. 

Walter Bristol, of Concord, N. H., member of the now 
disbanded sawmill unit that cut much timber in record time 
on Carnegie’s estate in Scotland, a few days ago reported to 
the Concord selection board ready for more duty abroad in 
his country’s service. 

J. A. W. Bell, of Prince Rupert, B. C., was in town a few 
days ago looking over the situation in lumber here with a 
view of disposing of the product of the mill of the Prince 
Rupert Lumber Co., which has an output of 150,000 feet a 


day. 
P BANGOR, ME. 


July 24.—The scarcity of lumber in Maine is shown by 
the fact that old building material is in demand at prices 
much higher than formerly were paid for new stock. The 
grandstand at the Capital Driving Park in Augusta was sold 
a few weeks ago to a ship building concern in Bath, which is 
taking the structure down and shipping the materials to its 
plant at the mouth of the Kennebec at great expense, there 
to be used in constructing dwelling houses for ship workers. 
The Tayntor granite sheds at Hallowell have been sold for the 
same purpose. 

Owing to the scarcity of sailing vessels, Maine lumber deal- 
ers and ship builders find difficulty in getting supplies of 
southern pine. One firm has received 500,000 feet of hard 
pine this season via steamer from Jacksonville to Boston, 
thence to Maine by rail, and the freight was less than the 
rate quoted for sailing vessel. As high as $20 a thousand 


has been paid from south Atlantic ports to east of Cape , 


Cod, and $23 from the Gulf. 

The mills of the Sterns Lumber Co. at East Hampden be- 
gan sawing last week, ten weeks later than usual. Only 
one other sawmill is operating this year on tidewater where 
formerly there were half a dozen. 
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FAF YELLOW PINE 





TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
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Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes) 


Florida 2° Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 











Cummer Cypress Company 











Mills: —Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


b 
Cypress wines: 
Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Union CypressCompany 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA 











Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


Mixed Cars 
PINE a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O, P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE. OAK, FLORIDA. 











THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 
LONG LEAF oasis and ie oles Office, 
YELLOW PINE al States Sales Off 


Central States Sales Office, 








4 Good Gradesand Exeellent MillWork. 902 Commercial Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 22.—Efforts to get more satisfactory action in rela- 
tion to wholesale lumber dealers at Washington continue to 
absorb the attention of Pittsburgh lumbermen. ‘There is 
a determination to fight it out until something has been ac- 
complished. One of the larger wholesalers of the district 
stated that “the wholesale lumber concern with any back- 
bone and an accumulation of experience, with a reasonable 
amount of capital, will not succumb under this ruling that 
now seems to threaten the existence of the trade, because the 
conditions thus forced upon the wholesale trade by the Gov- 
ernment are artificial and temporary at best,’’ and this ap- 
parently is the feeling among a majority of the wholesalers. 

In the meantime building operations which seem to be the 
pivotal point for any prospective new business outside from 
Government needs have grown apace in Pittsburgh, being 
carried forward by sheer weight of necessity. Announcement 
was made last week by the Carnegie Steel Co, that to take 
care of its increasing number of employees at its Home- 
steed works dwelling houses would have to be constructed by 
the company. Steps were taken to gather in vacant building 
lots scattered over Homestead and $1,000,000 is to be expended 
immediately to build duplex houses of frame and brick for 
employees by the company. In the city building permits have 
increased slightly in number and now coal mining companies 
have begun to take early action to increase housing facilities 
for miners. 

The Ellsworth Collierles Co. is arranging to build a large 
number of houses at Ellsworth, Pa., at once, to care for more 
employees rendered necessary by the opening of another coal 
mine at that point. The Buckeye Coal & Coke Co., which is 
developing a large mine in Greene County, is also building or 
planning to extend its housing accommodations, The private 
enterprises that seem to promise immediate action are much 
larger than for some time, because it has been found that 
support from the Government is promised where workmen’s 
housing is the reason for the improvement. 

President Louis Germain, jr., of the Germain Co., is spend- 
ing the midsummer period at Atlantic City when not en- 
gaged in his arduous work for the wholesale lumber interests 
at Washington. With Mr. Germain is his family, who will 
summer there also. Harry M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber 
Co., who has been in the South for some time on business, 
returned last week. He was in the cypress country during 


his visit. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 22.—Joseph B. Nichols and F. Bowie Smith, of the 
James Lumber Co., have left for Vancouver Barracks, Wash., 
where they will help get out spruce for airplane construction. 
They have been connected with the James company for some 
years, 

The Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co., a wholesale and retail 
dealer, has secured ground space at Ridgely and Carey streets 
in order to accommodate its growing business. 

The Coast Shipbuilding Co., organized last year to construct 
wooden vessels, has secured a contract from the United States 
Shipping Board for five barges of 2,500-ton capacity, work 
having already started on some of the craft. The company 
is constructing two barges for the Reading Railroad and one 
for the Cummer Lumber Co. at the present time. 

The camp at Timonium, Baltimore County, established for 
the Maryland State guard, which is in process of formation to 
take the place of the Maryland National Guard, has been 
named Camp Waters, in honor of Gen. Francis E. Waters, 
president of the Surry Lumber Co. and chairman of the 
Maryland Council of National Defense. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 24.—New northern pine lists which have gone out 
under date of July 10 to the trade show changes mainly in 
advances in No. 3 boards, shiplap and fencing, and in thick 
finish. The advance is $1 straight on No. 3 boards, shiplap 
and fencing. Nos. 1 and 2 fencing are advanced in the short 
lengths, the rise being $4 a thousand on 4-inch No. 1 stock 
in these lengths, while on 6-inch No. 1 it is $1 on 6-foot lengths 
and $2 on &-foot. No. 2 fencing in the 4-inch stock is ad- 
vanced $1 on the 6-foot length and $2 on 8-foot. ‘ 

The advance on thick finish is $5 for B select and better, 
which now ranges from $100 to $102; $3 on C select; $2 on 
D select and No. 3 shop common, and $1 on No. 1 and No, 2 
shop common. There is also an advance of $2 on No. 3 thick 
common white pine. 

John W. Wingate, who has been representing the J. FE. 
Pinkham Lumber Co., of Seattle, in this market for several 
years, has resigned and is leaving many friends here to go to 
Portland, Ore., where he will assume a place with the Sarri 
Tully Lumber Co. 

Well known retailers visiting this market within the last 
few days include O. N. Dunham, of the Dunham Lumber Co., 
Bismarck, N. D.; Hans Peterson, of Peterson & Quale, Will- 
mar, Minn.; A. J. Martin, A. J. Martin Lumber Co., Bloomer, 
Wis. ; S. J. McCarthy, Eden Valley Lumber Co., Eden Valley, 
Minn.; C. E. Kingsley, Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Tracy, 
Minn.; James Johnson, Johnson Bros., Gildy, N. B.; W. G. 
Miller, Miller-Oleott Lumber Co., Cumberland, Wis.; A. C. 
Johnson, Glenfield Coiperative Association, Glenfield, N. D.; 
W. L. Taylor, Wilcox Lumber Co., Detroit, Minn., and N. 
Borgerding, J. Borgerding Lumber Co., Melrose, Minn. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 22.—The volume of new business booked by the mills 
in this section is about the same as the week previous, with 
the exception of Government orders, which increase in volume 
weekly, especially in the demand for heavy inch shiplap, 
boards and fencing, with the result that stocks of these items 
are almost exhausted, with little chance to replenish them for 
some time. Domestic demand also increases on these items. 
Smaller and larger timbers both move in fair volume, with 
the demand for railroad construction timbers showing im- 
provement in volume daily. Car material in all grades and 
sizes is shipped in larger volume than for many months; in 
the last month the amount shipped from this immediate terri- 
tory was larger than ever before in the same period of time. 
The demand still continues. 

Dimension in both grades of No. 1 and No. 2 moves in 
splendid volume, with Government prices prevailing almost 
entirely. Stocks of these items are extremely low and in 
many instances the mills are putting their dimension thru 
the kilns in order to fill the demand, while others have only 
one and two cars on the yards. There is hardly any volume 
to assort. 

Labor conditions continue about the same in this section, 
with only a few mills reporting any less labor in the last 
week. There is to be a large call for drafted negroes from 
this parish in the next few weeks, which is expected to in- 
crease the shortage of labor; in fact, many mills are shifting 
their crews from one department to another and in that way 
are enabled to operate, where otherwise they would be forced 
to close down entirely. Negro women’s help in and around 
Alexandria sawmills is a common sight. Mexican labor in the 
Gulf mills is proving a success, according to current reports. 


Cars are still plentiful and complaints on that score are a 
thing of the past. Local trade is not so heavy as several 
weeks ago, this attributed to the farmers being busy with 
their crops. Demand is expected to increase in the near 
future, as soon as the crops are harvested. Local building 
in this section is better than for several weeks previous. 
The millmen are very optimistic over the outlook for southern 
yellow pine. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


July 22.—This territory is rather quiet, which might be 
attributed to shippers’ inability to secure cars for the loading 
of commercial lumber, and a number of dealers complain of 
being unable to get a sufficient amount of Government bust- 
ness to keep them busy. 

A number of northern wholesalers who visited in this city 
the last several days report that they have very little trouble 
in getting shipments at some points, while it is next to im- 
possible to get shipments from other points, which would indi- 
cate that the car shortage is more or less spotted. As for 
Meridian, some of the railroads, for the Jast several days, 
have refused to furnish cars for loading anything but Govern- 
ment lumber, and they have notified local planing mills not 
to load any commercial lumber at all, as shipments would be 
refused and cars would not be furnished. For a brief period 
the railroads in this vicinity accepted shipments of com 
mercial lumber for forwarding to almost any point, but ship 
pers were badly handicapped thru lack of labor, but now 
that labor is more plentiful as a result of crops having been 
laid by the railroads have tightened down on their restrictions 
affecting commercial lumber. 

While the labor situation is much easier, the mills have 
considerable to worry about when the farms again make 
their demands on the labor supply, as the supply is rapidly 
being diminished by the drafts to the army. 

The Southern Lumber Co., of this city, is erecting a plan- 
ing mill at Union, Miss., at which point it will operate a con- 
centration yard for joists and dimension, and in addition to 
handling its own stock will do a regular dressing in transit 
business. 

The Mississippi Pine Co. recently bought the planing mill 
owned and operated by the Griffin-Logan Lumber Co. and it 
is understood will make extensive improvements on the plant 
and in addition to handling its own stock will do a dressing 
in transit business. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 22.—Business during the last week showed a slight 
increase in both rough and dressed lumber. There is no 
question but that if all the inquiries received by the mills 
during the past week had developed into orders the amount 
of business done would have been ten times as large. These 
inquiries called for the better grades of edge and stock 
boards and also box lumber, along with the lower grades 
of dressed stock. A great part of these originated in the 
Baltimore market, but as yet it appears that the orders placed 
have been very few. In fact the amount of buying being 
done not only by the trade but by the Government is excep- 
tionally small. The mills can not understand the reason for 
the cessation of Government purchases, for‘they were led to 
believe from previous reports that further large purchases 
would be made shortly to, be used in enlarging the training 
camps ete. 

Many of the mills are not selling and many of the buyers 
are not buying for the reason that many points in connection 
with the Government maximum price list will have to be 
cleared up to their satisfaction, as they do not want to 
“get in bad.’’ One question causing concern was whether 
on water shipments the buyers or retail yards could add the 
water freights to the f. 0. b. Norfolk maximum prices, or cost 
of delivery, or whether they would be compelled to add only 
the rail freights from Norfolk. The difference between the 
two is large, that by water being the greater. It is ascer- 
tained now that the actual cost of delivery to destination 
can be added to the Norfolk prices. 

The weather during the last week has been rainy, delaying 
shipments both by rail and water. The movement by water 
is in good volume by both barge and small schooners, but 
mills depending on rail shipment entirely still have their 
troubles, 

The increase in sales of rough lumber during the last week 
was confined principally to the better grades of edge and stock 
boards, 4/4 edge box and 5/4 edge box. Plenty of quotations 
were made on stock box and other items on the list, but no 
orders have developed as yet. Advices have been received to 
the effect that a large order for boxes has been placed by 
Government officials in Philadelphia that will take up from 
25,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet of lumber. Some of this busi- 
ness has been placed with box mills in Virginia, and no 
doubt the pine manufacturers will get their share of it. 
Mills in position to take large orders of low grade rough 
lumber are quoting the maximum f. 0. b. Norfolk prices, but 
many of the smaller operations for various reasons will feel 
inclined to quote below these figures. On the better grades 
of rough lumber some of the mills quote the maximum prices, 
but this is not so general as in box lumber. Recent sales of 
4/4 No. 1 edge have been made at $41.50; No. 2 at $39.50; 
No. 3 at $36.50. The majority of sales of 4/4 edge box during 
the week were at $34, with edge culls at $28.50; 6-inch box at 
$34.50; 8-inch at $34.50; 10-inch at $35.50 and 12-inch at 
$37; 5/4 edge box at $385; box bark strips at $24.50, all 
f. o. b. Norfolk net. 

In dressed lumber the business transacted was _ slightly 
larger than the week previous, No. 3, 18/16-inch flooring and 
Nos. 1 and 8, 7/16-inch ceiling, and 6- and 8-inch roofers 
showing most life. During the latter part of the week most 
of the dressed lumber sales made were on the basis of the 
maximum prices, but in view of the fact that the maximum 
prices were slightly above the market quotations when put 
in effect some time will elapse before the application of the 
maximum prices will be general in character. Of course, in 
roofers where the maximum price is lower than the market 
the manufacturers will insist on the maximum prices. 

The following dispatch has been received from Washington, 
D. C., dated July 18: “From 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet 
of lumber will be kept in stock at a construction lumber depot 
which has been established by the construction division of the 
Army at Gilmerton, Va., near Norfolk, Va. The yearly turn- 
over at the depot is expected to be between 50,000,000 and 
60,000,000 feet. 

“It is the idea of the War Department that it can save 
about $250,000 annually by the maintenance of this depot 
instead of buying directly from the lumber yards when con- 
structing officers find it necessary to purchase additional 
lumber. 

“The Gilmerton yard has a frontage of about 4,000 feet 
on the Elizabeth River and will be under the management of 
J. H. Cotten, who has been given a commission as captain. 
Captain Cotten was formerly chief inspector of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Co., with headquarters at Gilmerton. A fund 
of $500,000 has been provided as working capital for the 
yard. The Government has leased ‘he ground and plant at 
Gilmerton from the John L. Roper Lumber Co.” 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 22.—Meyer Bloomfield, director of the national serv- 
ice division of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, who has 
been touring the Gulf coast ship yards to speed up produc- 
tion, was the guest of honor at a luncheon given by the 
Doullut & Williams Co. at Kolb’s last Friday. The other 
guests included President W. B. Thompson of the Dock Board 
and representatives of the Alabama & New Orleans Trans- 
portation Co., the Salmen Shipbuilding Co., the Jahncke 
Shipbuilding Co., the Foundation Co., the Johnson Iron 
Works and the Louisiana Shipbuilding Co., all of which 
concerns are operating or building ship yards in the New 
Orleans district. In his luncheon talk, Mr. Bloomfield com- 
plimented the Gulf coast as being “one of the most promis- 
ing sections of the country,” in respect of its ship building 
potentialities, but emphasized the word “potentialities,” urg- 
ing his hearers not to grow complacent. He stressed the 
importance of preventing the workers in the ship yards from 
being hampered by problems or conditions outside their 
work. By way of response to Mr. Bloomfield’s suggestions, 
the New Orleans Association of Commerce is organizing a 
campaign to look after these details and codperate in every 
possible way with the ship yards and their workers. 

M. J. Sanders, local steamship agent and waterways 
champion who has been appointed Federal director of traffic 
on the Mississippi and Warrior river waterways, returned 
home today from Washington, via St. Louis, and has since 
been in consultation with New Orleans business men, who 
are planning a waterways meeting for next Thursday night. 
At St. Louis, Mr. Sanders was quoted as suggesting that the 
shippers should guarantee at least 1,250,000 tons of freight 
per year for the down-river voyage and that a proportionate 
amount should be insured for the north-bound service. Local 
shippers already have signified, informally, their willingness 
to “do their full share’ toward supplying tonnage, and at 
Thursday’s meeting more definite information with regard 
to the volume of. freights to be provided may be obtainable. 

A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine Association, returned 
home last night after an absence of several weeks, spent in 
Washington, Atlantic City, Chicago and other points on 
association business. 

It is announced today that the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion has arranged with the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
to operate a “ship builders’ special’ train between Pasca- 
goula and Biloxi, Miss., to accommodate the workers in the 
ship yards of the Pascagoula-Moss Point district. There 
are four of these yards—at Pascagoula the Dierks-Blodgett 
Co. and the International Shipbuilding Co., and at Moss 
Point the Dantzler Ship-building Co. and the Hodge Ship 
Co. Together they employ over 5,000 workmen and the 
number will increase as the ship yaras are expanded to 
handle contracts already booked. The influx of workmen to 
man these new industries has created a very serious hous- 
ing problem. Biloxi offered additional housing facilities and 
negotiations with the railway company to put on a special 
train to convey the men to and from their work have been 
in progress for some time. The Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion took a hand in the matter, thru its transportation and 
housing department, of which A. Merrit Taylor is southern 
director, and the agreement to provide the “ship builders’ 
special” followed. Owing to lack of available passenger 
cars, it is understood that the railway company has re- 
modeled and equipped ten box cars for this service, which 
will accommodate about 700 men. 

V. H. Rentrop, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co.’s head- 
quarters staff, resigned that position last week to accept a 
post as manager of the Bowie Lumber Co.’s mill No. 4, at 
St. James, La. Mr. Renthrop’s title is assistant manager, 
J. F. Wigginton being general manager of the Bowie com- 
pany plants. He succeeds, in the management of the St. 
James mill, D. McCormick, who has resigned to enter the 
national service, and his place with the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. will be filled by A. J. Gautreau. Mr. Rentrop 
has been with the “Louisiana Red’ about six months, hav- 
ing formerly served for several years as sales manager of 
the F. B. Williams Cypress Co., at Patterson, La. He is an 
experienced lumberman, with a wide acquaintance. 

An unusual tribute was paid by the Pass Christian (Miss.) 
city council, at its last meeting, to Henry Piaggio, the Gulf 
coast exporter, who has turned his hand to ship building 
on the grand scale, having established yards at Orange, 
Beaumont and Pascagoula, Mr. Piaggio finds leisure. from 
his ship building activities to develop a model farm on the 
Mississippi coast, build a handsome home and take part in 
the social and civic activities of his neighbors. In recogni- 
tion and appreciation thereof, the Pass Christian council 
has formally adopted a resolution of thanks and approval 
for “the great works he is directing and the employment he 
is giving our people,” and wished him success in any other 
project he might undertake in the city. 

Prof. S. M. Tracy, experiment station director for the 
agricultural department, with headquarters at Biloxi, Miss., 
left a day or two ago for northern Michigan to inspect the 
cut-over lands of that section, where it is proposed to plant 
clover for grazing and seed purposes. Before his return he 
will also visit Wisconsin and other northern States in which 
cut-over land development is under way. Professor Tracy 
has long been a student of cut-over land and its development 
in the South and ranks as an authority upon the subject, as 
his assignment to a survey of the cut-over lands in the North 
would indicate. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 22.—Conditions in this district are still bad. A very 
few cars are being moved by permit to embargoed points. 
Practically nothing is moved but Government business. Most 
of the mills in. the district have cleaned up their Govern- 
ment business, and there being no cars available for com- 
mercial orders little lumber is moving. Shortage of labor 
is seriously hampering the industry, and it is getting scarcer, 
each army draft taking its toll from the mills. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


July 22.—Now that fixed prices, to be used as maximum sell- 
ing prices of southern pine lumber to the public as well as to 
the Government, have been formally accepted by the manufac- 
turers’ committee, millmen generally are resigned to the situ- 
ation and are utilizing every facility at their command to 
reduce the cost of production. 

The greatest drawback at this time is the new order restrict- 
ing the railroads from placing cars for commercial shipments. 
This situation has been maintained for the last fortnight, 
during which at times every available siding, both public 
and private, in Laurel was full of empty cars, which were 
later billed to other points to be used in Government service. 
As this order is apparently local in southern Mississippi, op- 
erators in this section are hoping the restriction will soon be 
found unnecessary. It has been and is the policy of all 
manufacturers to give the Government preference in stock, 
shipments and’ prices, but as the full product of the log is 
not taken shippers feel that they could not operate indefi- 
nitely in this: manner, and they trust the order will soon be 
revoked. . cobs : 


The late order of Provost Marshal General Crowder, can- 
celling all Emergency Fleet Corporation draft exemptions, 
is rapidly changing the personnel of many sawmill concerns 
from general manager down. It is feared its effect will be 
most keenly felt in the mechanical end of the business. 

Apparently, those who maintain expensive selling organiza- 
tions will soon find it necessary to reorganize that branch of 
the business. Lumber can not be sold at a profit at less than 
maximum prices, and it is believed that concerns that can 
furnish and ship stock that is wanted by the public in general 
will find little difficulty in disposing of their product. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 23.—A heavy demand for all kinds of building material 
marked the yellow pine lumber market in the Beaumont dis- 
trict last week, according to local manufacturers, and indica- 
tions are that business will continue brisk thru the summer 
and fall. Because of the badly broken mill stocks both city 
and country retail yards find it hard to get their require- 
ments filled. Also the Government is buying a large volume 
of building lumber in addition to bridge timbers and car 
material. 

A slight improvement was noticeable in the car situation 
last week, but this, it is believed, is only temporary. Even 
a greater shortage of cars than yet experienced is expected 
when crops begin to move and the next movement of troops 
and war supplies begins. The labor situation gradually 
grows worse, due largely to the drafting of hundreds of mill 
workers into military service. Many of the men also are 
enlisting in the various branches of the army and navy. 
Some plants in this district are operating with about 50 per- 
cent of their men inexperienced sawmill workers. The new 
Government prices have been accepted by the trade generally 
and the new schedule is followed strictly. 

The lull in the hardwood market continues and mills are 
catching up with back orders that had been piling up for 
weeks. There has been no change in hardwood prices except 
on oak materials, which are very scarce and slightly advanced 
in value. Hardwood mills are also affected by the labor 


shortage. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 23.—While the sawmills are still very short of labor 
plants located near the farming sections are getting men 
from the farms, as most of the crops are laid by and the 
farmers are going out to make some extra money. A number 
of plants have been hit hard by the draft this month, as the 
cancellation of exemptions on industrial grounds has placed 
a good percentage of some of the crews in class one. The 
continued dry weather has caused the water supply at some 
mills to be short and some small mills have had to close down 
on that account. The car situation has shown some improve- 
ment lately, altho there is still some complaint from certain 
points. The mills are still overloaded on Government orders 
and what orders the buyers have for commercial purposes are 
hard to place. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


July 22.—There has been no change in the general situation 
of the lumber industry in east Texas recently. The demand, 
if anything, is heavier, but retailers are not buying and the 
manufacturers predict that they will be caught short of ma- 
terial in the fall when deliveries will be almost impossible. 
The labor situation at the mills and camps has reached a point 
where an appeal will probably be made to the Government 
for aid in order to get out needed war material, Following 
a conference of representatives of many industries in Texas, 
held in San Antonio last Saturday a telegram was sent to 
Secretary of Labor Wilson requesting that the immigration 
laws as to Mexican labor be suspended for ninety days to 
relieve conditions. It is thought such action may prove of 
some benefit to the lumber industry as well as to other lines 
of activity, : 

In the unusual political campaign which is being waged in 
this State Lynch Davidson, prominent lumberman, is attract 
ing considerable attention both by reason of his prominence 
and because of his illuminating utterances as a candidate for 
representative to the State legislature from Harris County. 
The primaries will be held July 27 and Mr. Davidson is mak- 
ing arrangements to adjust his business affairs so that he 
will be in a position to attend to his official duties at the 
State capital, his election being practically assured. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


July 23.—Market conditions insofar as West Virginia 1s 
concerned are said to be very good, especially as to prices, 
and at this time the demand is particularly strong for prac- 
tically all kinds and grade of poplar and oak in all thick- 
nesses, The car supply is much improved over conditions of 
three months ago, but the labor situation grows gradually 
worse and in the opinion of West Virginia lumbermen will 
undoubtedly continue to do so while the war lasts. 

Merrett Wiison, formerly president of the Wildell Lumber 
Co, and one of the best known lumbermen in the State, is a 
candidate for election as a member of the legislature in Ran- 
dolph County. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 22.—Vacation time has added a little to the already 
existing dullness of the lumber business, so there is little life 
to the trade outside of Government work. That is still active 
on construction as well as operating work and bids fair to 
continue so. Some retailers claim that more applications 
for permits have been refused during the last week than 
for some weeks previously, but if all the commercial lumber 
that permits have been issued for comes thru in reasonable 
time there will be some relief from the present situation. A 
few dealers have received some cars of commercial lumber 
in the last few days, but most of them are outside the city, 
where the congestion was not so bad as it is here. Some 
dealers claim to see the beginning of the end of the war 
and. have slackened their buying on the ground that they 
fear a slump when peace is declared. Others feel that there 
can be nothing worse than a mere sagging of the market 
until the readjustment has been determined, and they wish 
to have.a good stock on hand. The majority seem to express 
the latter opinion, but it is noted that most retailers are 
buying (or, rather, ordering) with extreme caution consider- 
ing the very low state of their stocks. One of the ques- 
tions that seem to be bothering some of the dealers is whether 
the Government unloading of the lower grades of spruce will 
have any effect on the other softwoods in this market. 

The hardwoods still come in here better than the pines, and 
some consumers have been able to secure enough to keep going, 
but at high prices. Oak, especially white, is very scarce, and 
no hardwood is plentiful, but outside of oak a fair volume 
dribbles in. Cypress stocks are low and prices high. White 
pine may still be had in small lots mixed with other woods, 
but prices are so high no one buys except from necessity. 
Spruce and hemlock are still quoted here, but mighty little is 
being moved here for consumption. Yellow pine and North 
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S. H. Fullerton, of East St. Louis, Ill., president and gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., was a week- 
end visitor last week in Chicago. 


A. H. Ruth, representative in Chicago territory for the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., is spending a two weeks’ 
vacation with his family at Richmond, Il. 


B. F. Bonner, vice president and general manager of the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., was in Chicago 
last Thursday on his way home from New York. 


J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., general manager of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., was in Chicago 
Tuesday on his way to New York on business. 


Frederick L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, left Wednesday 
for the South, expecting to spend several days at the cypress 
mill of the company and other points, including New Orleans. 


H. L. Hanbury, sales representative in Chicago territory 
for the A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., of New Orleans, 
La., spent most of last week on a sales trip to Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Cincinnati and Louisville. 


H. N. Ashby, of Kansas City, Mo., manager of the tie and 
timber department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., accompanied 
by Superintendent Galloway of the post, pole and piling 
department at the DeRidder (La.) plant of the company, was 
in Chicago Wednesday on the way east on business. 


Albert S. Hanbury, inspector for the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago, shook the Chicago dust off his feet Wednesday 
just about fifteen minutes after receiving an appointment as 
Government inspector of spruce and started for Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash., where he will be stationed at the Government 
spruce cut-up mill. 


W. G. Wilmot, of New Orleans, La., well known representa- 
tive of the C. T. Patterson Co. (Ltd.), mill supply concern of 
New Orleans, is a patient at the Presbyterian Hospital in 
Chicago. Mr. Patterson has been ill for some time and finally 
decided to come to Chicago for treatment. He was accom- 
panied here by Mrs. Wilmot. 


Fred Larkins, president of the American Lumber & Export 
Co., of Birmingham, Ala., came up from the South a few days 
ago to escape the heat and spend a few days at Point Comfort 
Lake, Orion, Mich., and no sooner had he got comfortably set- 
tled than Old Sol began to play strange antics in Michigan 
and Alabama weather was cool in comparison. 


In the casualty list from France this week appeared the 
name of Grover C. Racener among the severely injured. The 
young man, who is a brother of A. L. Racener, formerly Chi- 
cago manager of the credit department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, entered the service eight months 
ago and had been in France for the last six months. 


P. M. Gerhart, vice president of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
of Illinois, following his return from Kansas City, Mo., 
left early in the week to spend several days at Saginaw, 
Mich. While at Kansas City Mr. Gerhart placed Edward J. 
Bannister in charge of the sales office there to succeed C. B. 
Baxter, who recently resigned to enter the service of Uncle 
Sam. 

The trade extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association received a request this week from 
the San Francisco (Cal.) office of Mitsui & Co. (Ltd.) for 
two sets of wood samples, which were to be shipped to Japan. 
The company is one of the leading representatives of Jap- 
anese trading interests and will make use of the samples to 
promote the sale of American woods in Japan. 


N. 8. Clears, Chicago representative for the Northwestern 
Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., and the Mem- 
phis Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, Tenn., was at 
Dixon, Ill., Tuesday, where he was called by the serious illness 
of his father, J. B. Clears. On leaving he reported the condi- 
tion of his father, who is now 78 years old, as much improved, 
having rallied from an operation much better than expected. 


John A. Defaut, sales manager of the Lake Independence 
Lumber Co., who attended the annual of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association at Detroit, Mich., Wednes- 
day, left there for a sales trip to Pittsburgh, Buffalo, New 
York and other eastern points. Secretary J. C. Knox, of the 
association, came to Chicago from Detroit to attend the meet- 
ing of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association Friday at the South Shore Country Club. 


Announcement is made that Virgil G. Marani has been 
appointed chief engineer of the Gypsum Industries Associa- 
tion with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Marani has had long 
experience in engineering work, and for the last five years 
had been consulting engineer for the United States Gypsum 
Co. In 1911-12 he was building commissioner at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and at another time was the sanitary engineer of that 
city. He is especially well known in engineering circles. 


Dwight H. Davis, who has been representative in Chicago 
territory for the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency of Centralia, 
Wash., left for the West a few days ago to attend the meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Mount Rainier, 
Wash. Recently Mr. Davis was appointed special representa- 
tive of the association at Washington to assist Secretary 
Robert B. Allen in orders placed by the Government for west 
Coast lumber. About Aug. 1 he will assume his new duties 
at Washington. 


BE. W. Worman, of the Wood Products Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
and his son were in Chicago Wednesday. The company, which 
has hardwood mills at Sandusky, Whitmore and Ridgeway, 
Ohio, is a new member of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and while here Mr. Worman called at the offices 
of the association. Secretary Fish, of the association, re- 
turned Thursday from Washington, D. C., where he went early 
in the week in connection with the work of the war service 
bureau. 


Alexander Hamilton, who as representative of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., in Indiana 
territory, with headquarters at Indianapolis, was one of the 
best known salesmen in the Hoosier State, was in Chicago 
Thursday while taking a few hours off from his new job at 
Great Lakes, Ill. Mr. Hamilton is now secretary of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, which is looking after the welfare 
of the jackies of Episcopal faith who are stationed at the big 
naval training station north of Chicago. He expressed him- 
self as delighted with the work. 


J. L. Hall, of Hall Bros. Cedar Co., Jacksonville, Tex., was 
in Chicago this week calling on hardwood buyers with a view 
to placing oak for ship construction and other Government 
purposes. Mr. Hall’s concern, while a large dealer in cedar 
posts and poles, also is an extensive manufacturer of hard- 
woods. The company also operates a line of retail yards in 


Texas. Mr. Hall reports conditions as a rule in Texas un- 
usually good, tho there are sections where unfavorable 
weather has resulted in subnormal crop yields that naturally 
have affected the lumber trade and business conditions gen- 
erally. 

Miss Marguerite Clark, one of the leading stars in the mo- 
tion picture world, has won the heart of thousands of ‘“‘movie’’ 
fans, but it took a lumberman-soldier to win the heart of 
her. As a result of the achievement of Lieut. H. P. Williams, 
U. S. A., in capturing the heart of Miss Clark their engage- 
ment has just been announced and it is expected that the 
wedding will take place before the bridegroom-to-be leaves 
for “over-seas” service. Lieutenant Williams is a son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank B. Williams, of New Orleans, La., his father 
being president of the Frank B. Williams Cypress Co., of 
New Orleans, La. 


MILLWORK COMPANY SELLS PLANT 


The Harty Bros. & Harty Co., millwork manufacturer, has 
sold its factory property at Twenty-first Street, Twenty-first 
Place and Loomis Street to Francis Hughes, of the Central 
Trading Co., dealer in paper mill supplies, for $130,000, sub- 
ject to an incumbrance of $35,000. The property is 265 feet 
deep and comprises a vacant factory site of 130 by 25 feet 
and 125 by 265 feet improved with a 3-story building con- 
taining 40,000 feet of floor space and a power plant. The 
millwork concern will immediately seek a new location and 
will operate there. 


EXHAUSTIVE HOUSING SURVEY 


A big housing investigation will start in Chicago next Mon- 
day. The task, which will virtually be a survey of at least 
a third of the city, will be under the direction of the home 
registration service committee of the State Council of Defense. 
The housing census is to be taken at the request of the United 
States Department of Labor and is the first step to learn Chi- 
cago’s facilities for taking care of the influx of war workers 
who are now engaged at the many industrial plants in Chicago 
and vicinity. The district to be surveyed is bounded by 
Thirty-fifth Street on the north and takes in the city south to 
where thousands who are employed in the industries of the 
Calumet region live. A survey of industries requiring housing 
needs will also be taken up under the direction of John M. 
Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 
A collection of data on transportation facilities will also be a 
part of the survey. 


BUILDING INDUSTRIES MEETING IS POSTPONED 


A meeting of the war industries committee and other repre- 
sentatives of the National Federation of Building Industries, 
organized at Atlantic City last week, which was scheduled to 
take place at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on Friday of this 
week has been postponed to 10 a. m. July 31 and the place of 
meeting changed to the Engineers’ Club, New York. The main 
purpose of the meeting is the formulating of a definite war- 
time policy for submission to the Government. It is hoped 
thereby to place the building industries of the country upon a 
more stable and satisfactory basis than that upon which they 
have been operating, or endeavoring to operate, during the last 
few months, as well as more effectively to coéperate with the 
Government in the carrying out of its war plans. 














RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From July 19 to July 20, inclusive, five vessels brought 
1,774,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution, The 
largest cargo, 504,000 feet, was carried by the steamer 7’. 8. 
Christie, from Escanaba, Mich. The next largest cargo, 425,- 
000 feet, was carried by the steamer Lows Pahlow, from 
Manistique, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 19.—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 425,- 
000 feet; steamer Mathew Wilson, Detour, Mich., 290,000 
feet; steamer 7’. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 504,000 feet, 

July 20.—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Gladstone, Mich., 251,- 
000 feet; steamer Delta, Cheboygan, Mich., 304,000 feet. 





TO SELL SAWS ON THE WEST COAST 


The announcement has just been made by the E. C. Atkins 
& Co., manufacturers of “Silver Steel” saws, Indianapolis, 
Ind., that Harry Blair has been chosen manager of the com- 
pany’s branch house at Seattle, Wash. Mr. Blair will have 
complete charge of sales force in the State of Washington, 





HARRY BLAIR 
Will Sell Saws in the Far West 


covering the hardware, mill saw and metal saw lines and will 
specialties of the company. 

While he is still a young man, Mr. Blair has had many years 
of successful selling experience with the Atkins company, hav- 
ing previously been connected with the New Orleans (La.) 
branch, covering western Florida and Mississippi territory. 
His ability and personality have won for him the admiration 


of a host of friends who regret to see him leave his old terri- ,, 


tory but wish him all the luck in the world in the new. Mr. 
Blair succeeds F. B. Leach, who served the Atkins company 
many years in the western territory, and will have his head- 
quarters at 510 First Street, Seattle, Wash. 
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INTERESTING ‘‘OVER-SEAS’’ LETTERS 


Some highly interesting letters concerning how things are 
being done “Over There” have been received by John D. 
Mershon of Saginaw, Mich., president of the John D,. Mershon 
Lumber Co. and the Pacific Lumber Co., of Illinois, from 
Ross Crosson, C. W. Eshom and Frank P, Linroth, former 
employees of the company who turned their backs upon the 
vocation of selling boards to help board up the kaiser and 
his cohorts within the walls of Germany. The accompany- 
ing letters relate much that is interesting. Crosson was a 
Saginaw boy, Eshom hailed from Kansas City and Linroth 
from Chicago. Other former employees of the company now 
in service are Capt. D. L. Van Auken of ‘the quartermaster’s 
department of the army, now stationed at Norfolk, Va., and 
Cc. B. Baxter, who recently left the Kansas City office to 
enter the signal corps of the army. Mr. Baxter has been 
succeeded as representative of the company in Missouri- 
Oklahoma territory by Edward J. Bannister. The letters are 
as follows: 

June 8, 1918. 
Dear Mr. MERSHON: 

Your letter of May 5 reached me today and is very much 
welcome. When one gets mail every couple of weeks only, 
why it certainly is appreciated the more, and I am very glad 
you liked my last “effort.” Wish the censorship regulations 
would permit me to write something realty interesting. To 








(LEFT) LIEUT. C. W. ESHOM, N. N. V. (CENTER) YEO- 


MAN ROSS CROSSON, U. 8. N. 
FRANK R. LINROTH, U. 8. M. 


(RIGHT) PRIVATE 


say we're right “in the thick of it’ is a mild way of ex- 
pressing this sub. chase service. We are actually on the 
choicest vessels for “service’’ in the navy, and as for our 
location—why, if you’ll read the papers and see where we're 
needed the most then you'll know where we are now; for I 
can say without overstepping bounds I feel that we are now 
there. My last letter was written enroute—but not this 
one. I could write you a book which would hold you like 
one of Jack London’s—and a description of our methods is 
equal to a fairy story. But the Germans would like to know 
all of that, too, so it is better to be discreet—even if I could 
get it past the censor (which I couldn’t). However, I’m 
keeping a ‘‘war log’ which I shall try to keep up-to-date and 
interesting, and I’m trying to get a few pictures of the 
things as they happen, altho can not get half enough films. 
Magazines are of course unobtainable over here, and are 
greatly prized; you can hardly realize what it means not to 
be able to buy your Red Book, Cosmopolitan, Saturday Even- 
ing Post ete. When we get hold of a real, regular American 
magazine it is worn to shreds by the time the crew gets thru 
with it. By the way, I have received my commission as 
lieutenant (junior grade) N. N. V. since writing you last, 
and it is dated Jan. 1, 1918, so I have quite a little back pay 
coming on it. I expect my separate command in a few days, 
also, after which shall have nothing to wish for (except 
to have the war over so I can go home to “the family,” of 
course.) 

Yes, our batteries are , made by the -, so they 
have redwood separators, of course, and you can tell the 
world they are the most dependable batteries obtainable. 
Ours have been in continuous use for seven months and have 
never given a minutes’ trouble. We have “juice” in quantity 
all the time, even tho we run the three big motors from 
battery in addition to our lights, and last winter we ran 
a lot of lights, all day long generally. 

Don’t expect there is much chance of my seeing New York 
again very soon, but if I do will drop in at the office, of 
course. Must close for this time. Nothing more will pass 
the censor. Wife and children “were” well on May 1 and 
no doubt are still enjoying the Ozarks at Eminence. 

If I could only write you something interesting! 

Regards, 








EsHomM, 


U. 8. Naval Base Nine, 
c/o Postmaster, New York City, 
80, May, 1918. 

Admiral’s Staff. 


Dear Mr. MERSHON : 


Yes, will have to admit that I am a pretty poor corres- 
Ppondent. It’s a devil of a job for me to write a letter, any- 
way, and with censorship etc. it makes it much harder. 
Received your flashlight O.K. and find it very useful; also 
wrote you thanking you for it, but the letter must have been 
lost in the mail, so will thank you again. 

Was looking over a roster of officers of a flotilla of sub. 
chosers enroute to and which stopped here a few days, 
and imagine my surprise when I read “Sub. Chaser 92, Ex- 
ecutive Officer, C. W. Eshom, N.N.V.” I tried to go abroad 
92, but couldn’t get out to her. Altho I have never seen Mr. 
Eshom, sort of felt that I knew him, you know, so much 
correspondence with him when he was in Kansas City etc. 

hat day an incident happened that gave him some exciting 
Service, and he will continue to see some very exciting duty. 
The next day 92 shoved off, so lost my chance of seeing him. 

hink these sub. chasers will prove very valuable in “strafing 
Fritz.” Went aboard several and they were splendidly 
cauipped and manned, the crews being practically all re- 
ves, 

Ever since enlisting have been trying to get to join 
the Navy, but he don’t seem to enthuse much over it. Cer- 
tainly think he is making a mistake by waiting to be drafted. 

he Navy or Marine Corps is the only service. Sometimes 
wish I had joined the Marines. Those boys are there—were 
you ever shipmates with them ? 

0, do not use tobacco at all. Have tried to smoke several 
times but don’t get any satisfaction out of it. It seems to 
re that about every third place on the main street of this 
Place is a tobacco shop with Turkish, Egyptian and _Philip- 
Pine cigars and cigarettes, but American “gobs” don’t seem 
e like them as well as a sack of “Bull’ or a package of 

atimas, Piedmonts ete., which are unheard of by local deal- 
‘rs. Bull can usually be bought at the ship’s store, tho. 











Am a little disappointed in what I have seen of the 
British, They have a very efficient Navy, tho, as that affair 
at Ostend and Zeebrugge will prove. Our Navy is similar 
to theirs in many ways. The French appear to be very nice 
people, The American Y. M. C. A, have started a much needed 
club ‘here, with reading room, writing room, piano, real 
American moving pictures (these people call the movies 
“cinematograph displays”), and will soon have an American 
restaurant, where they will have some good old “ham and” 
and other things the American gob is fond of. If you have 
ever contributed anything toward the “Y” back home, for 
the men over here, rest assured that it is being used to good 
advantage. Last week an Italian Opera Co. gave several 
performances at the Theatre Royal. I went to “Manon,” 
“La Boheme,” “Cavaliera Rusticana,” “Rigoletto” and “Aida,” 
all of which were splendid. 

The papers say you are having wheatless, meatless and a 
lot of other kinds of -less days back in the States, so that 
we can have plenty to eat over here, It certainly is working 
out all right as far as we are concerned, as we are never 
short of rations in the Navy. It’s the best fed, clothed and 
equipped Navy in the world. According to the reports of the 
Third Liberty Loan, you people back home are certainly do- 
ing your darndest. Was walking down the street the other 
day and saw a Liberty Bond poster in the window of an art 
dealer. I think it attracted a great deal of attention, and 
how it ever found its way to this place is more than I know. 

If you ever see any articles in some of these eastern pa- 
pers by Claire Prince or Herman Whitaker be sure to read 
them, as they are our war correspondents, and altho per- 
sonally I don’t think much of their yarns they will give a 
civilian some idea of what we are doing, The Saturday 
Evening Post for April 20 has a very good article in it abaut 
what my old admiral’s forces are doing on the French coast. 
Hope you are doing a good business, Mr. Mershon, and 
wonder if you have ever tried to sell redwood on this side. 
Lumber is very scarce and very dear here. Each piece is 
—— on the ends, and numbered, and then carefully piled 
n sheds, with big padlocks on the doors. No shingles here; 
all tile roofs. Understand Michigan goes dry this summer, 
and wonder what the Dutchmen up in Frankenmuth and 
elsewhere will do without their beer. 

Well, here I am on the third page, so think I better knock 
off for this time. Received a letter from my brother today, 
saying that he ser ag to be sent across in a day or two, 
and as that was the latter part of April he probably is over 
by this time. He joined the Army during that Mexican 
trouble. Hoping that you are enjoying the best of health, 

Yours truly, 
Ross Crosson, 





June 16, 1918. 
Mr. MERSHON, 


Dear Sir: 


No doubt you are surprised at my sudden departure for 
France, but I expected as much. While on the boat in 
Brooklyn I tried very hard to get a few hours’ liberty, but 
there being no. one else on board ship granted such except 
commissioned officers I just had to stay on board two days Tn 
port. France is a very pretty and picturesque country but 
as yet have Paris to see, I will no doubt have seen it by the 
time this letter reaches you. I suppose you have heard of 
the good work done at the front by U. 8. Marines for the 
past weeks. I am sure our company will uphold the reputa- 
tion. The rumors in United States about food being scarce 
and not very good in France are all wrong, for so far have 
had fine “chow.” Smokes are plentiful and all we pay for 
them is the shipping, as om are furnished by the Red Cross 
Comfort Department. We have to forget about candy, but 
the light wine here is plentiful and cheap. Every possible 
bit of ground is cultivated and the very oldest of men and 
women can be seen in the fields with a hoe or rake, 

Can think of nothing more interesting ta say that 
wouldn’t be censored so will cut off. No doubt I will be 
at the front by the time this reaches you, so will accept your 
good wishes for luck in advance, 

Trusting you will write soon, will wish you well, 

Yours truly, 
PRANK R. LINnOTH, 


Co. C, 4th Repl. Batt., U. S. Marines, A. B. FP. 





IT IS MAJOR BARTELME NOW 


F. KE. Bartelme, president of the Keith Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, received the good news this week that his son, KF. M. 
Bartelme, has been promoted to major in the 20th Engineers 
of the national army, one of the forestry regiments in France. 
Mr. Bartelme with rank of captain has been in France sev- 
eral months as advisory lumbering expert under Col. W. A. 





MAJ. F. M. BARTELME, 
Northern Lumberman Who Wins Promotion 


Mitchell. When he was chosen, last September, as advisor in 
lumbering to Colonel Mitchell the intention of the War De- 
partment was to rank him major then, but as he was then 
only 36 years old the honor could not be bestowed upon him. 
Since then his services in France have been so notable that 
the war department evidently has found some way to waive 
age requirements, as 40 years is the age for conferring the 
rank of major. 

Major Bartelme is well experienced in every branch of lum- 
bering. Before going to France he was engaged in business 
in Minneapolis, Minn., with a branch at Cairo, Ill. The busi- 
ness is still conducted at Minneapolis with L. T. Lloyd, its 
secretary, in charge and the branch at Cairo in charge of 
Cc. E. Johnson, the company specializing in hardwoods. Tho 
a young man, Major Bartelme, passed thru every stage of 
lumbering in the North from woods operations to salesman- 
ship, which made him a well equipped man for Uncle Sam in 
getting out lumber supplies in France, a work that evidently 
he has done to the entire satisfaction of his superiors, judging 
from his promotion, 


A LESSON IN ECONOMY 


When large corporations find it an economy to spend real 
money for the preservation of their property, there is a 
lesson for many concerns, large or small. An economy ia 
mind which should be impressed upon many industrial plant 
operators is the fresh coat of paint that is now being placed 
upon the high board fence that surrounds the extensive plant 
of the Deering works of the International Harvester Co., 
located on the northwest side in Chicago. The big plant occu- 
pies more than a hundred acres, and every side except the 
Chicago River front is surrounded by a fence 10 feet high. 
Like many other concerns the company could leave the fence 
unpainted, but to do so, in the eyes of the manager, would be 
an extravagance the company can not afford. It costs a lot of 
money to paint a fence more than a mile long and 10 feet 
high, but it is economy to do it because it increases the utility 
of the fence many years and incidentally makes it an attrac- 
tive surrounding. The accompanying illustration shaws two 
painters at the task of applying a rich red coat of paint to 
the Deering plant fence. As the fence is too high to be entirély 
painted with the workmen standing on the street level, an 
appliance such as used in house painting is their aid. 

The International Harvester Co. never neglects an opportunity 
to conserve its property or safeguard it. It has an indepen- 
dent fire fighting system that can adequately fight any fire that 
might attack it without calling upon the assistance of the 
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A PAINTED FENCE IS AN ECONOMY 


Chicago fire department. The independent system has engine 
capacity sufficient to throw 8,500 gallons of water per minute 
and 131 of the employees are members of the emergency fire 
department. These employees are drilled in fire fighting and 
just as soon as any fire alarm is sounded about the plant 
they leave their tasks and go to the scene of the 
blaze. WHighty-six hydrants are distributed about the plant 
and there are three large engines in the engine room which 
are never in operation except for fire fighting purposes. The 
company maintains a complete watchman service, twenty-four 
men during the daytime making the rounds of the plant and 
the same number at night. The watchman and fire depart- 
ment service is in charge of John Sweeney, who is a veteran 
fire fighter and knows every nook and crook of the big plant 
like a book. At the big northwest side plant with its office at 
1784 Fullerton Avenue, there are now employed 7,500 men, 
and so far little trouble has been experienced in getting work- 
men because the concern has such a good reputation in the 
matter of the treatment of its: help. Its lumber stocks, 
mostly southern pine and hardwoods, will average the year 
around about 45,000,000 feet. Another example of plant 
economy is the several miles of paving block roadways about 
the plant, the blocks being the cutoffs of wagon tongue and 
implement stock which, until utilized as roadway paving, rep- 
resented a waste. 


LUMBERMAN-SOLDIER IS PROMOTED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22.—Friends of William Lothman, jr., 
son of the president of the Lothman Cypress Co. and secretary 
of that company when he enlisted in the 20th Pngineers 
(Forestry) regiment at Jefferson Barracks last December, 
will be gratified to learn that he has recently received his 
second promotion since he entered the service, having been 
elevated recently from corporal to sergeant. He has been in 
France for several months and at latest advices was sta- 
tioned at Chateauraux. His knowledge of the lumber business 
gained under his father has proved him in good stead and 
further promotions are expected by those who realize his 
ability. 

In a recent letter Sergeant Lothman writes that if the 
people of this country could see the amount of suffering 
undergone by the women and children of Belgium and France 
they would subscribe even more liberally than they do now 
to Liberty bonds and the various war welfare funds, 








RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to readers of this journal 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. BH, Burnham, patent 
and trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State number 
of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,268,123. Wood paving block and pavement. 


Harry C, 
Innes, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1,268,664. Handle for cross-cut saws. Amund Amundson, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

1,268,681. Saw set. Thomas W. Chalender, Garwood, Ida, 

1,268,722. Cutterhead, Alex. J. Johnson, Nicolet Island, 
Minn. 

1,269,288. Circular saw machine. Rupert X. Landoll, 


Carthagena, Ohio. 
1,269,708. Bench stop. Henry A. Gurries, Palo Alto, Cal. 


1,269,705. Saw filing machine. Frank H. Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 

1,269,987. Lumber piler. Frederick O. Werden, Philadel- 
yhia, Pa. 
, 1,270,010. Method of treating decayed spots and cavities in 


living trees. James F’, Collins, Providence, R. I. 

1,270,023. Jack-plane. George BF. Dyer and Harl B. 
Schwenk, Seattle, Wash. 

1,270,032. Saw filing gage. Arthur Johnson, Burton, Ohio 





THE Department of Agriculture has issued a statement 
urging the purchase of crates, barrels, hampers and bas- 
kets in which perishable products have to be shipped. The 
statement says that there is a prospective shortage of 
containers, 
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PACIFIC C 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 













W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






Idaho White Pine 
California “'ss2"* Pine 
Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs. J 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


THE WOODEN SAFETY-FIRST BRIDGES OF MONROE 


When Contractor Elliott negotiated with the Monroe 
County (Missouri) Court for the construction of five 
‘‘tunnel’’ bridges across the streams at the main high- 
ways he warranted them to last a life time. That was 
along in the fifties, and tho Elliott and all the pioneers 
have long since gone to the reward of men who have 
blazed the trail, the bridges stand and are in daily use 
by the steadily increasing traffic. Monroe County w«uld 
not now swap one of her wooden bridges for the finest 
steel structure that ever helped to illustrate a bridge 
builder’s catalog. The old ‘‘tunnel’’ bridges have 
weathered the storms of over sixty years, and no floods 
that ever rushed down Salt River and its tributaries 
have been violent enough to sweep them from their 
anchorages. In the same period many bridges of modern 
steel construction have been washed down, or the piers 
sunk, or have given way under pressure. 

‘*Elliott was an honest contractor,’’ is the way B. F. 
Blanton, who has run the Monroe County Appeal for 
forty-five years, explains it. ‘‘Wish he had left more 
of his kind. He told ’em if they’d give him the job 
to put up the bridges in his own way, and not hamper 
him with specifications, his bridges would stand.’’ 

The bridge over the little river at Paris, the county 
seat, is about 150 feet long, 24 feet wide and the roof 
is about equal to the width. It is made entirely of 
native lumber, with curved inside beams or trusses ex- 
tending pier to pier. On each side of the stream is a 
stone pier, and the ends of the bridge are so anchored 
to them that it would take an earthquake to jostle them 
loose. The road ascends on each side so as to put the 
floor of the bridge above the record high-water mark. 

As to why the bridges were covered and the sides 
closed is a matter of speculation. Mr. Blanton says the 
purpose was to protect the flooring. Thomas R. Rollo, 
engineer and good roads man, thinks it was to keep 
mules and horses from scaring at the sight of water on 
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each side of them. Certain it is that no balky animal 
could endanger his load by cutting up on one of Elliott’s 
safety first bridges. 

Some of the bridges of Elliott’s construction resemble 
closely a section of a Roman arch, and the entrances 
showed considerable architectural skill. Often the old 
tollgate was near a bridge, and then it became the 
keeper’s duty to keep the bridge in order. 


With the early day rural constructor the matter of 
foundation was a science. Whether it was a court house, 
a large school or the piers of a bridge, he used massive 
rock and dug so deep there was no danger of moisture 
affecting the earth on which it rested. The matter has 
been remarked many times when county courts were 
paying for repairs on comparatively modern court house 
and other public construction. The plan of Elliott— 
which likely was that of many other contractors of his 
day—was to get the floor of his bridges so high the 
highest water known could not reach it, and to grade 
the roadways up so that on each side they would be 
above the water. Altho the tunnel bridge looks like an 
easy mark for tornadoes, it is built so strong and 
clamped so tight to its moorings that it generally comes 
out winner in a bout with a storm. 

Monroe has numerous metal bridges in the county, but 
has never felt the need to replace any of the old wooden 
structures. Tourists are much interested in them, and 
when a foreign car comes along it is often noticed that 
some one with a camera will climb out to take views of 
the sort of bridges they are still using in the ‘‘ wild and 
woolly West.’’ 

Monroe makes no apology for keeping her ancient 
wooden structures in commission. In truth they are a 
matter of pride, for they have proved that the fore- 
fathers builded well and gave the country full value 
for the money paid. 


STAUNCH WOODEN BRIDGE NEAR PARIS, MO., THAT HAS WEATHERED THE STORMS OF SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 
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Siding and Finish, Bevel Sidi 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











IDAHO |] WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
"Pine | ecod ee Coan | Soe 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ||" Shop. 























LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS =~ 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


aro: HB. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty. 














(Continued from Page 67) 


Carolina pine for commercial uses is out of the market, or 
nearly so, but prices are a little more steady. General busi- 
ness here is good, with the greater part of all work Govern- 
ment’s. Financial conditions are satisfactory and collec- 


ions good. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


July 23.—The dull building trade situation in Ontario, 
taken in conjunction with the great necessity for houses, has 
led the Ontario government to adopt a plan for encouraging 
the erection of workmen’s houses. The government has an- 
nounced that it will lend money at a low rate of interest for 
this purpose whenever a municipality adopts a house building 
program. It is stipulated that the houses are to be of a 
moderate cost, suitable for workmen’s homes. 

The Canadian Government has recently brought pressure to 
bear upon the railway companies of Canada to force a settle- 
ment of the disputes between the companies and their em- 
ployees. Those who are best informed on the subject are 
of the opinion that the Government has at the same time 
promised the railway companies an increase in their freight 


rates. 
~ GREENSBORO, N. C. 


July 24.—Considerable building is going on in this section 
in spite of the high price of all materials entering into the 
construction of houses. A large number of people who have 
held off for the last several years are now building homes, 
the truth having been brought home to them that lumber and 
other building material are not proportionately any higher 
than other commodities in every day use. Few houses are 
being constructed, however, for rental purposes. There is an 
enormous demand for houses, but the people will not pay a 
sufficient rental to make a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment of constructing such houses. Hundreds of people are 
purchasing homes on the ground that it is cheaper to own 
than it is to rent under prevailing conditions. Speculation 
in houses does not seem to be a particularly attractive propo- 
sition, but the builders are nevertheless securing all the work 
they can do. 





HYMENEAL 


LOWTHER-LOVE.—Oscar L. Lowther, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Glen Elk Lumber Co., at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
and Miss Laura Love, formerly of Buckhannon, the same 
State, were married July 13 at Newark, Ohio. The bride 
was an instructor in music in the schools at Weston, W. 
Va., last year and enjoys great popularity, while the groom 
is well known in the lumber trade of West Virginia. 


HUMPHREYS-MILLS.—Edward B. Humphreys, junior 
member of H. Humphreys & Co., Camden, N. J., and Miss 
Anna D. Mills were married on July 2. The marriage came 
as a great surprise to the friends of Mr. Humphreys, as 
the confirmed bachelor colony had rather boasted that he 
would soon be a member. Since the return from the honey- 
moon Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys have resided at the Chal- 
fonte, Atlantic City, where they will spend the summer, 
probably locating in or near Camden next winter. 





ROBINSON-BURTON.—Announcement has been made 
of the marriage of Miss Marguerite Forrester Burton, 
daughter of Maurice C. Burton, of the wholesale lumber 


concern of McFarland-Burton & Addison, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Russell R. Robinson, at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Germantown last week. The ceremony was followed by 
a reception at the home of the bride’s parents, 3016 West 
Coulter Street, Germantown. The bride was given away 
by her father. Miss Eleanor Seal Wunder, a stepsister of 
the bride, was maid of honor, and J. Munro Robinson, 
brother of the bridegroom, was best man. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


Coy, ALA., July 22.—Pensacola Cooperage Co., of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., has purchased hardwood timberland on the Ala- 
bama River. 

HINDMAN, Ky., July 22.—Gilbert & Wells, local lumber- 
men, purchased several thousand white oak trees along the 
headwaters of Troublesome Creek above Hindman and will 
develop the timber this fall. 


BUCKHANNON, W. Va., July 23.—W. T. MeWhorter, of 
this city, has purchased the Creigh tract of timber near 
Craigsville and will begin operating the same at once in 
the name of the Creigh Lumber Co, On the tract purchased 
is a good deal of chestnut and poplar timber. 


HinpMAN, Ky., July 22.—W. Finley Bentley, J. T. Smith, 
Bradley Smith and others of Pine Top, Ky., purchased 1,000 
acres of hardwood timber on Carr’s Fork several miles from 
Hindman and are getting into readiness to begin developing 
the timber on a large scale. Two good sized mills will be 
installed. 

EvKins, W. Va., July 22.—Troy KE. Hardman, of Elkins, 
has taken over an additional thousand acres of coal and 
timber lands on the Pickens Branch of the Balrimore & Ohio, 
which gives him a total of about 2,000 acreés’in that tract, 
it being his intention to develop such tract “within the next 
few months. ’ 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Curcaco and GENEVA, ILL., July 20.—Royal Phonograph 
Co. has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 








ArnoL, Mass., July 18.—Frank R. Stratton, doing busi- 
ness under the firm name of Stratton Bros., lumber dealers, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 





MILWAUKER, WIS., July 23.—In the matter of the Center 
City Woodworking Co., Wauwatosa, bankrupt, Julius J. Goetz, 
of Milwaukee, has been elected trustee party it bond of $1,000. 
The first meeting of creditors was held July 19 and_post- 
poned until today when R. EB. Schmidt, secretary of the 
company, underwent further examination. 

Cuicaco, July 20.—Fiedler Co. has filed an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy. 

New Orueans, LA., July 15.—Judge Foster of the United 
States Court here last Wednesday instructed a trial jury. t0 
return a verdict for the plaintiff in the case of the Owl 
Bayou Cypress Co. vs. Liverpool and London and Globe Insul- 
ance Co., fixing the judgment at $4,000, plus 12 per cent dam- 
ages, 15 per cent for attorney’s fees and 5 per cent interest. 
The lumber company sued to collect insurance on a hotel build- 
ing which burned Oct. 11, 1917. Defendant resisted pay- 
ment on the ground that the plaintiff had sold the property 
shortly before the fire occurred. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA, Mobile—The Coosa Mills Co., of Wetumpka, 
of which E. L. McGowin is president, has filed a notice in 
the Probate Court here of the increase of its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

ARKANSAS. Texarkana—The Dorsey Land & Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital from $350,000 to $450,000. 

FLORIDA. Galliver—Hutton Lumber Co., recently in- 
corporated, has purchased the Brown-Belcher mill. 

Pensacola—German-American Lumber Co, has changed 
its name to the American Lumber Co. 

Tampa—Ansley Lumber Co. plans to increase its capital 
from $25,000 to $100,000. 

IOWA. Ackworth—Smith & Allen are selling out to the 
Sigler Lumber Co., of Milo. 

KANSAS. Wichita—W. E. Marshall has bought out the 
Titus-Higley Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Paducah—Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co. 
has filed amended articles increasing its capital from $75,- 
000 to $150,000 and plans additions to its plant including 
additional machinery and floor space which will increase 
its capacity by about one-third. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Thomas Matthews & Son 
have been succeeded by Thomas Matthews & Son (Inc.). 
Thomas Matthews & Son (Inc.) was recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000 by John E. Mager, John B. 
Berger and G. R. Proudfoot. The present company has in 
it no member of the Matthews family, altho the original 
company was founded in 1815 by Thomas Matthews and it 
has since that time been operated by some member of the 
family. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Atlantic Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $400,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—The Bell Lumber & Manufac- 
tvring Co. has been purchased by Mayor D. S. McClanahan, 
who has associated with him in the conduct of the business 
his two sons, H. H. and Willis McClanahan. It is an- 
nounced that Mr. McClanahan has entered into a contract 
with the Southern Export Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, by 
the terms of which the latter company will use his plant as 
an assembly and distribution point for lumber sawed in the 
Columbus district. ; 

Meridian—The Mississippi Pine Co. has purchased the 
planing mill formerly belonging to Griffen Logan Lumber 
Co. and will do a custom dressing business as well as a 
general yard and concentration business, 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Arkansas Short Leaf 
Lumber Co, has increased its capital stock from $1,100,000 
to $1,500,000. 

NEBRASKA. Alliance—S, A. Foster Lumber Co. is sell- 
ing out to George A, Fowler & Co., with purchasing de- 
partment at Kansas City, Mo. 

Hastings—The Farmers’ Elevator & Lumber Co. has 
amended its articles of incorporation to read that principal 
place of transacting business shall be at Hastings. 

NEW YORK. Attica—George C. Broadbooks is now 
George C. Broadbooks & Co. (Inc.). 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The M. R. Short Lumber & Timber 
Co. has been taken over by the John Rempe Lumber Co., 
recently organized. 

Cincinnati—Clark & Thompson, who for many years 
have operated the Queen City Lumber Yards, have decided 
to go out of business, agente the sale of their property 
to the Lunkenheimer Co. recently. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittston—Dershimer & Griffin is 
now Dershimer & Sons. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Darlington—Bay Lumber Co. is 
increasing its capital stock from $25,000 to $200,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Goodwin—H. E. Rohweder is selling 
out to Hayes Lumber Co. with purchasing department at 
Winona, Minn. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—F, E. Gary has purchased the 
interest of his partner, W. L. Crenshaw, in the Crenshaw- 
Gary Lumber Co. and will continue to operate mill No. 1, 
located at Ritchie, Miss., on the Sunflower River, under 
the name of the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co. W. L. Cren- 
shaw has formed a partnership with C. M. Kellogg and C. 
L. Crenshaw and will engage in the manufacture of hard- 
wood lumber. Mill No. 2 at Ritchie will be moved by Mr. 
Crenshaw and associates to Midnight or Silver City, Miss. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—The retail yard of the Seaport 
Lumber & Wood Co. has been acquired by the Gulf Manu- 
facturing & Lumber Co. 

Brady—Bowman Lumber Co, has bought out the yard of 
the Alfalfa Lumber Co. 

Cleveland—Ross Pritchard Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to J. P. Ross & Sons Lumber Co. 

Cuero—McMurry Lumber Co. is closing out. 


WISCONSIN. Oconto Falls~Falls Lumber & Fuel Co. 
has taken over the retail business of the Union Manufac- 
turing Co. ; 

Oshkosh—R. E. Behnke has moved to Milwaukee. 

Wauzeka—C. B. Hopkins Co. has sold out to the Wau- 
zeka Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA, ‘Tuscaloosa—Hall-Guyer Co. recently has 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 by W. H. Mall 
and others. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—H. B. Maris has in- 
corporated his lumber and wood business under the cor- 
porate name of H. B. Maris (Inc.), With offices in the 
Chronicle Building; authorized capital $20,000; directors: 
H. B. Maris, George A. Bacouillat and Howard Harron, 

FLORIDA. Bartow—The Highlands Crate Co. has been 
recently cha:fered with a capital stock of $50,000 by S. C. 
Inman, president, J. A. Smith, vice-president, and C. H. 
Walker, secretiry. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Coleman & McEwen Tie Co. 
has been incorporated with capital of $2,000 by L. B. 
McEwen and others. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Slauf Manufacturing Co. has in- 
corporated. 

IOWA. Davenport—Davenport Cabinet Works recently 
has incorporated. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—United Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000; incorporators: Frank 
8. Cook, C. Lee Cook and J. F. Schmalsried. 

MAINE. Lewiston—The Cedaroid Co, has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $750,000 to deal in cedar 
wood, cedar oil and other products of cedar. Wallace H. 
White is president, Charles B. Carter, treasurer and these 
two, with George F. Mason are the directors. — 

Portland—The Russell Shipbuilding Co., a $150,000 con- 
cern, has filed articles of incorporation; directors: Frank 
A. Rumery, Robert Payson and M. S. Newcomb. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—W. F. Brown & Co, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $190,000 to deal 
in timber and lumber; incorporators: W. F. Brown, 
Brown, and William F. Lamb. 

1 Cambridge—F. D. Sterritt Lumber Co. recently has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000; incorporators: 
F. D. Sterritt, F. C. Sterritt and Edith M. Sterritt. 


h MISSISSIPPI, Greenville—M. A. Tressider Lumber Co. 


as been recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. ‘! 4 


. . 





Percy—The Triangle Lumber Co.; incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $25,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Scarritt Furniture Factory Co. 
recently incorporated, 

St. Louis—Dix-Newhouse Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $2,000 by Bert M. New- 
house, Chester I. Dix and others. 

_ MONTANA. Butte—The Bradlee Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated by H. H, and V. E. Bradlee and W. H. Has- 
sig with a capital stock of $40,000. 

_ NEBRASKA. Germantown—Martz Lumber Co. recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Farmingdale—New Jersey Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated by J. F. Sweeney 
and M. Mosson with capital of $3,000. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Federal Cooperage & 
Bag Corporation has been recently incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $1,500,000; incorporators: D. L. Wooster, E. 
Jackson, A. R. Clapsaddle, 

New York City—Sunrise Lumber Co.; incorporated with 
capital stock of $30,000 by F. A. Goldston, P. J. McDonnell, 
M. Goldberger. 

_ OHIO. Cincinnati—The John Rempe Lumber Co. was 
incorporated recently with an authorized capital of $15,- 
000. The company will take over the M. R. Short Lum- 
ber & Timber Co. The incorporators are: John Rempe, 
George A. Lang and R. Ruzicka. 

_ Cleveland—Claus Manufacturing Co. recently has been 
incorporated, 

OREGON. 
corporated. 

Ecola—The Warren Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
by W. E. Warren, E. C, Warren and M. A. Zigler to en- 
gage in logging operations with a capital stock of $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Norfolk Millwork Co. has recently 
been chartered to deal in doors, sash, etc., with a capital 
of $25,000; B, W. Mott, president, G. L. White, secretary. 

South Norfolk—Berkley Wood Yard recently incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000 to enter the coal and 
wood business by E. L. Dean, president, and W. H. Megee, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON, Clearwater—The Queets Airplane 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000 by G. H. Northup, B. L. Northup, George Anderson 
and others. 

Seattle—The Lake Riley Lumber Co. has filed articles of 
incorporation placing its capital stock at $50,000; directors: 
Petrus Pearson, Julius Alberg, P. D. McMartin. 

Seattle—E. B. Chinn and P. M. McCoy have incorporated 
the Bellingham Boom Co. with a capital stock of $40,000. 

Tacoma—The Commercial Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated by Charles C, Miller, Charles Farmer and A, C. 
McIlvaine with a capital stock of $20.000. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—J. E, McCrillis Co. (umber 
and fuel) has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by J. E. McCrillis andsGeorge IL. Wallace. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Coy—The Pensacola Cooperage Co., of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., will install a plant here to manufacture rough 
oak staves. The staves will be finished at the Pensacola 
plant. Company recently purchased hardwood timberland 
on Alabama River. The daily output of staves will be 
about 10,000. 

ARKANSAS. Huttig—The Union Sawmill Co. will re- 
build its plant which was recently burned at an estimated 
loss of $40,000. 

Nashville—The box factory and sawmill recently burned 
at a loss of $20,000 belonging to the Allen Lumber & Box 
Co. will be rebuilt. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—The Capitol City Lumber 
Co. will build a sawmill; building will be 24x36 feet. 

FLORIDA. Viking—Ford-Rembert Lumber Co. is build- 
ing a three-mile standard gage railroad extension and a 
three-mile spur, on completion of which mill contemplates 
having a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. 

MAINE. Orrington—Boston-Penobscot Ship Building 
Co., Mill Creek, Orrington, has just completed mill for 
finishing material used in ship building and has also 
erected a new office. 

Van Buren—A. E. Hammond will rebuild sawmill re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hiwannee—Meridian Lumber Co. will re- 
build mill recently reported burned. 

Leakesville—The Bear Creek Mill Co. has completed its 
new mill, which replaces one destroyed by fire some time 
ago. 

Moselle—Beasley & Hester are rebuilding their mill re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

Ovett—V. K. Reed will rebuild mill recently burned. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Hafner Manufacturing Co., man- 
ufacturer of sash, doors and blinds, will rebuild plant 
recently burned. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
will build a cooper shop. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Banta Furniture Co., of 
Goshen, Ind., contemplates establishing a branch furniture 
factory here. 

TEXAS. Emory—S. H. Hood Lumber Co. is erecting a 
new building for stock of hardware which it will install. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Whitmer—Fisher Lumber Co. will 
rebuild its locust mill recently destroyed by fire. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Evergreen—Central Alabama Lumber Co. 
has recently begun a wholesale yellow pine lumber busi- 
ness with no yard. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Arthur Johnson recently 
entered the wholesale hardwood lumber business. 





Portland—Westlund Lumber Co. has been in- 


Charlotte—The Gulf Refining Co. 


INDIANA. Losantville—George L. Tourny will begin 
business about Sept. 1. 
MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—A. K. McInnis, who up to 


a year ago was engaged actively in the sawmill and whole- 
sale lumber business, has purchased a small mill and will 
manufacture pine timber. 

NEBRASKA. Norfolk—Norfolk Stacker & Manufactur- 
ing Co. recently began the manufacture of wagon boxes 
etc. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Mount Vernon—Western 
Lumber Co. has opened a new branch yard here. 

TENNESSEE. Brownsville—T. W. Haralson recently 
began business as a manufacturer and retailer of hardwood 
lumber. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Interstate Realty Co. has 
branched out into the millwork manufacturing business, 
establishing a small plant here where sash, doors, windows 
and all classes of inside millwork are manufactured. 

Gorman—T, S. Ross & Co, recently began the lumber 
business. 

New Willard—King Creek Lumber Co. has begun the 
manufacture of lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Mitsui & Co., of Yokohama, 
Japan, has amended its incorporation papers to permit the 
company to engage in ship building and lumbering and to 
increase the capital stock to 100,000,000 yen. 


WISCONSIN. Sturgeon Bay—The Sturgeon Bay Fruit 


State 


Package Co. is organizing. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


anc obhar MILLS oF THE NORTHWEST. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bidg, PORTLAND, ORE. 








San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. j 





TU 


St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 










CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
IF IP and 


Cedar IPIILIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Company 
10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











A new book fof retail lumber 
dealers who want modern sheds, 
warehouses and offices. It 


RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT helps you choose the type of shed 


By ROBERT Y. KERR best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, ete. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, P $1.50, 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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British | Columbia oat Washington 3 
Red Cedar Shingles; 


We Manufacture 


EAGLE BRAND XXX. 
EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears. 
EAGLE BRAND Star A Stars. 


These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B. C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the largest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 





TRADE MARK 


Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Box Factory-—Specials ) 


ON HAND—DRY 
100,000 feet 4-4 Western Pine, Fir and Larch Boards. 
100, 000 feet 4-4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine Boards. 
100,000 feet 5-4 No. 3 and 4Com. Oregon White Pine or 


No. 1 Box. 
100,000 feet 6-4 No. 3 and 4Com. Oregon White Pine or 


lo. 1 Box. @ 

100,000 feet 6-4x12” No. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White 
ine or No. 1 Box 

200,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” ‘orl2” No. 2 Common 
itegon White Pine Boards. 

300,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or 12” No. 3 Common 

Oregon White Pine Boards. 
oy, 000 feet 4-4 No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir Boards, 
0 Cars Oregon White Pine 4 foot No. 2 Lath. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered. 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 








Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady,Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
© uber end exw lose," Morosee 8° dots aebowead~ 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431, Se. Dearborn St., Chicage 


CASUALTIES 


ARIZONA. Flagstaff—The E. T. McGonigle mill located 
in the Coconino National Forest, seven miles west of here, 
was totally destroyed by fire July 15. 


ARKANSAS. Huttig—Union Saw Mill Co. has suffered 
loss by fire. 
CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Essex Lumber Co.; suf- 


fered loss by fire. 

San Anselmo—Fire recently damaged the lumber cal 
and planing mill of the E. K. Wood Lumber & Mill Co.; 
estimated loss $10,000, no insurance. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—A. W. Burritt Lumber 
Co.’s manufacturing plant, shops and storage yards, were 
swept by fire recently, the blaze having broken out in a 
paint shop; estimated loss $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—Fire damaged the plant of the P. 
JT. Langan Lumber Co, recently; estimated loss $4,000. 

INDIANA. Mount Vernon—On July 20 fire destroyed the 
plant of the Whitmore Handle Co., entailing a loss of over 
$18,000, partly covered by insurance. Plant probably will 
be rebuilt at once. 

MAINE. Van Buren—The large steam saw mill of the 
A. E. Hammond Lumber Co. was burned recently to- 
gether with a quantity of manufactured lumber; estimated 
loss $150,000, partly insured. 

MISSISSIPPI. Yazoo City.—The plant of Price & Nor- 
ris was burned July 18, with a reported loss of $7,000, 
partly covered by insurance. It was engaged in the man- 


ufacture of shuttles, spindles and spools for the use of 
cotton mills and was operating full time on Government 
orders. 

Booneville—Hodges Bros.; suffered loss by fire. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Fire in the lumber yard of the 
Lothman Cypress Co. recently destroyed thousands of 
feet of cypress wood for airplane parts and caused a prop- 
erty loss estimated at $30,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. MHatboro—S. Carl Garner has suf- 
fered loss by fire. 
TEXAS. Hemphill—The sawmill plant of the F. E, 


King Lumber Co. was recently destroyed by fire. 

Orange—Orange Maritime Corporation recently suf- 
fered loss by fire. 

Trinity—The feedhouse of the Rock Creek Lumber Co, 
was recently destroyed by fire; estimated loss $5,000. 

VERMONT. Montpelier—The woodworking shop of C, 
C. Taft was damaged by fire to the extent of $5,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Whitmer—Fire of unknown origin 
completely destroyed the locust mill operated by the 
Fisher Co. The mill had been for some time cutting locust 
pins under Government contract to be used in the con- 
struction of ships. 

WASHINGTON. Elbe—Fire of unknown origin de- 
stroyed the plant of the McDade Shingle Co. ‘The plant 
was valued at $20,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. West Vancouver—Fire partially 
destroyed the Vedder River Shingle Co.’s plant. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF -THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34 


While conditions, taking the market as a whole, are 
quiet, due in the main to the summer season, the local 
market has become more stabilized since everything in 
southern pine that has a Government price is being sold at 
figures that adhere strictly to the Government basis, The 
improved buying since that situation has obtained comes 
from the lineyard concerns. With other woods conditions 
are about as they have been for the last two weeks, and 
quiet is expected to continue until about the middle of 
August. What activity exists is mostly with the low 
grades that go into boxing and erating. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 20 











Lumber Shingles 
BEN ks se usw ah wet ee sees oe 47,748,000 5,096,000 
Ba Secu nas es eau eke oes Ss 16 579,00 000 21,198,000 
ROMREE 6c iiscuensesey 28,831 000 16,102,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO JULY 20 
Lumber Shingles 
BONS. ois aise vee isinbie wie silo 1,418,422,000 172,348,000 
1) ER a ia ee 935, 286, 000 384,674,000 
DAWENE conc naunasote “516, 864,000 212,326,000 
. SIfIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 20 
Lumber Shingles 
BILES cin 's wine 4 sina oh WS eh oe aie 20,875,000 1,749,000 
RES! Ws bin dae ew es oe hes 44,180,000 11,460,000 
RONEN <. coe sakeasoes 23,305,000 9,711,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 20 
Lumber Shingles 
BEG <5 5 ae anew arse o Wie ees 681,588,000 103,491,000 
SAG Ces Reads Seuunee pig hia be __ 851, 624, 000 264,918,000 
Co eee ee ~~ 170, 036,00 000 161, 427, 000 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Department 
for the week ended July 24, 1918, were: 








CLASS No. Value 
ES SE eee ee 6 $ 4,600.00 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......... 30 90,600.00 

5,000 and under 10,000.......... 15 98,300.00 

10,000 and under 25,000....... bas 4 45,000.00 
25,000 and under 50,000.......... 4 167,000.00 

Over $100,000— 

Boiler house—Swift & Co., U. S. Yards 1 150,000.00 
U. 8. Government shop building...... 1 600,000.00 

MEMEB AGS SO Sahn eG xs wie os 39 6440 61 $ 1,155,500.00 
Average valuation for week......... oe 18, 942.00 
Totals previous week........+se.e0% 41 651,080.00 
Average valuation previous week...... .... 15,880.00 
Totals corresponding week 1917...... 52 792,900.00 
Totals Jan. 1 to July 24, 1918........ 1,874 21,842,381.50 
Totals corresponding period 1917 haces 2,786 49 ,221.495.00 
Totals corresponding period 1916..... 5,382 70,557,750.00 
Totals corresponding period 1915..... 3,929 45, 556,122.00 
Totals corresponding period 1914..... 4,928 53,327,320.00 
Totals corresponding period 1913..... 6,105 54,273,555.00 
Totals corresponding period 1912..... 5,071 51,436,610.00 
Totals corresponding period 1911..... 5,471 55,419,600.00 
Totals corresponding period 1910..... 6,453 49 ,951,850.00 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... 5,799 55,554,995.00 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... §,253 33,709,195.00 


Totals corresponding period 1907..... 5,054 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 23.—Despite the hot weather the northern 
pine industrial trade keeps up fairly well and distributers 
say that now is the best time that will appear in many 
days for shipments. The demand for cars to move grain 
will soon be heavy and the next step will be natural slow- 
ing up on account of weather conditions, which will be 
the beginning of the annual car shortage. Despite the 
favorable conditions now, retail yard dealers show little 
tendency to take advantage of them. Prices are strong. 


41,653,565.00 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 22.—Improved crop conditions 
resulting from recent general rains have overcome the 
timidity of many of the retail dealers and the market 
has taken on greater activity. A number of orders have 
been placed and inquiries have been numerous. The 
mills have been trying to get orders in time to make ship- 
ments before the crop movement revives car shortage, but 
buyers were conservative while dry weather threatened 
the crops. Now both small grain and corn are in splendid 
shape. Factory demand is not so lively as it was, but it 
accounts for a large share of the orders, and mill stocks 
are not accumulating fast, especially in: lower grades, 
which are often shipped almost direct from the saw. 





New York, July 23.—Orders come along as fast as stock 
is available. The car situation improved somewhat last 
week, but there is a decided inclination to book orders 
cautiously. Prices are firm and stocks among all classes 
of consumers are light. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—Demand from retail yards 
is very much smaller than is sometimes the case at 
this season. The retailers say that building is small, par- 


ticularly in the country, this to some extent being due to 
the large amount of farm work under way. The greatest 
activity is to be found in the lower grades, which sell well, 
tho a lack of stock interferes with business to some extent. 
Receipts have been large enough to improve the situation 
somewhat. Prices are strong. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 23.—Sales are not up to 
the volume experienced in June, which was heavier than 
usual in view of the heavy buying by consumers who 
wished to secure supplies before the advance in freight 
rates went into effect. A seasonable demand is reported, 
tho. Prices hold firm and supplies are fair, excepting 
some of the poorer grades that are in active demand to 
meet the requirements of factories working on Government 
orders. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., July 22.—Off lots of white pine were 
inquired for last week the trade reports, but little was 
offered and stocks available appear pretty badly broken. 
The lower grades are practically sold up for some time 
and the upper grades, which are called for sparingly at this 
time, appear to be only moderately available. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, July 23.—The demand from commercial sources 
is restricted because of the lack of stock available for that 
business. It is reported that the base price on Government 
orders is substantially increased and with so much stock 
still required on war contracts little doubt is expressed that 
many commercial spruce consumers will go without stock. 
Adirondack shipments are fair and much Canadian stock 
is arriving, but mills are very careful about taking on 
business ahead, especially on account of the uncertainty 
of the labor market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—Stocks are moved readily, but 
are easily obtainable in quantities sufficient to meet the 
demand. The mills report a great deal of difficulty in 
getting enough labor to carry on operations and prices 
have had a stiff advance. Spruce would be used a good 
deal more for box and crating lumber if it were possible to 
get all the stock that could be sold. 


Boston, Mass., July 24..—Demand for frames is not very 
brisk, largely owing to the quiet condition of house build- 
ing. Random is a little easier as a result of continued 
improvement in shipping of stock from the Provinces. 
Demand for random is only fair and most of it is for the 
smaller sticks, there being almost no sales of 2x12. De- 
mand for boards has also shown a slight falling off. 
While some refuse to sell green boards, $39 is about the 
top selling price for spruce covering boards, 5 inches up. 
Prices current are: frames, 8-inch and under, $46.25; 10- 
inch, $54.25; 12-inch, $56.25; random, 2x3, 2x4, $35 to $36; 
2x8, $39 to $40; 2x10, $45 to $46; 2x12, $49 to $50; spruce 
covering boards, 5 inches and up, $39 to $40; matched spruce 
clipped, $45 to $46. 

WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 23.—Shipping conditions have been so good 
in the North that shippers have been cleaning up on post 
orders rapidly. Judging from the way the country yard 
dealers have bought posts, they expect a big trade from 
the farmers this fall and to garner in some of that crop 
money the farmer will have. So many posts have been 
bought already that the supply in the North will be very 
slim after shipments are made. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 22.—Wholesalers report that 
their unsold stocks are comparatively light and that yard 
supplies would be pretty slim if all the orders on their 
books were shipped. Considerable buying for fall trade 
has been in progress, but producers have turned down 
many orders because they had so much undelivered busi- 
ness on their books and did not want to undertake more 
with such an indefinite prospect for delivery. Car sup- 
plies are becoming tight again and the rail problem is the 
whole story with post dealers. The prospect for a fall 
retail trade is excellent. Pole business has been better 
lately and large poles seem well cleaned up. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 23.— With the exception of the lower grades 
little is doing with hardwoods. However, as this is the 
vacation period not much general activity is to be ex- 
pected. The low grades still move to the box factories, 
which find the demand for containers on account of war- 
time business such that vacation days affect them little. 
The consensus among hardwood lumbermen is that fall 
will develop a good trade that will continue good for a con- 
siderable period. Northern conditions received a thoro re- 
view at the meetings of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association held in Chicago and the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Detroit 
this week. Consequently their members went home well 
informed of existing conditions and the outlook. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 22.—Business is seasonably 
light with wholesalers here; in view of this many of 
them have been taking vacations. There is an active in- 
quiry now for articles that are scarce in the market 
and salesmen find good basswood, birch and maple easy 
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to sell even in the dull midsummer period. Basswood, 
which has been in fair supply, has sold in the heaviest 
volume. Wholesalers are on the lookout for additional 
supplies, but find them hard to locate. Northern hardwood 
seems to be well concentrated in strong hands. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 23.—But little buying has been done 
here since the 25 percent advance in freight rates, stocks 
being rather heavy and buyers without interest, except 
where some “bargain’”’ price is offered. Before June 25-it 
was a difficult matter to get,the mills to take orders; now 
they send out stock sheets and appear rather eager to get 
business. In instances concessions of 50 cents and $1 a 
thousand are made in order to encourage buying. 





New York, July 23.—There is plenty of business but the 
snap reported last month is absent now. This is accounted 
for by mills declining to quote on much of the commercial 
business offered, and with the Government’s requirements 
mounting as they are hardwood distributers have reached 
the conclusion that the next two months will be quiet. 


Baltimore, Md., July 22.—Hardwoods are in good sale, 
with dealers having all the orders they can satisfactorily 
take care of. The range of prices is firmly maintained and 
dealers are adding to their stocks whenever they can ob- 
tain them at reasonable figures, feeling that the lumber 
will be worth more later on. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—Altho there was good activity 
in the hardwood market last week the price movement 
generally was slight, so that the outstanding features of 
the market are steadiness and strength. Quartered white 
and red oak continue firm to higher, advances of $2 being 
reported on all the thicknesses of No. 1 common and selects 
to $68 for 1-inch and $80 for 2-inch, and also on No. 1 com- 
mon to $64 for 1-inch and $76 for 2-inch. Some irregularity 
is noticed in plain white and red oak, FAS, 1l-inch, $1 up 
at $74 and 2-inch $1 down at $86; selects, 2-inch, $2 down 
at $68; No. 2 common, 1-inch, $2 down at $34; No. 3 com- 
mon, $1 down at $27 for 1-inch and $32 for 2-inch; sound 
wormy, 1-inch, $3 down at $34 and 2-inch $2 down at $41. 
White oak switch ties are $2 higher at $51 for matched 
and $47 for unmatched. Oak mine rails sold $5 lower at 
$30 and $32, and mine ties $2 lower at $40. Basswood under 
excellent demand is stronger with these advances of $2; 
FAS, 1-inch to $67; No. 1 common, 1-inch, to $52, and 
2-inch to $59. Cottonwood holds fairly steady with but 
three small declines: FAS, 6- to 12-inch, $2 to $46; wagon 
box boards, 9- to 12-inch, $2 to $49, and 18- to 17-inch, $1 
to $60. Chestnut has had another strong week with the 
following price changes in the plain stocks: No. 1 common, 
$1 up at $43 for 1-inch and $48 for 2-inch; No. 1 common 
wormy, $2 up at $38 for 1-inch and $43 for 2-inch, the only 
declines being of $1 each in 2-inch sound wormy and No, 2 
common wormy. Cincinnati f. o. b. prices on ash are mate- 
rially stronger, with the exception of a decline of $4 on 
1-inch FAS to $70, and of $7 on 4-inch No. 1 common to 
$102. Advances are reported of $8 to $109 on 2-inch FAS, 
$1 to $130 on 3-inch and $3 to $135 on 4-inch; selects, $4 to 
$112 on 38-inch No. 2 common, $6 to $45 on 2-inch. . Clear 
face strips are so scarce and in such urgent demand that 
they have sold $20 higher at $70 in eastern hardwood terrt- 
tory and $23 higher at $66 in southern territory for 1-inch. 
All the other hardwoods have held strong with changes in- 
significant where they have occured at all, and this applies 
to cherry, walnut, gum, tupelo, willow, beech, birch, soft 
maple, soft elm, sycamore, magnolia, butternut, hackberry, 
buckeye and hickory. Heavy requirements for the Govern- 
ment and for war purposes have taken about all the mar- 
ketable stocks that could be moved, and this includes hard- 
woods for the shipyards, for the manufacturers of trucks 
and other army vehicles, for airplanes and for freight cars. 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—Prices are if anything a shade 
easier, owing to the recent considerable receipts. While 
this slight improvement in transportation from the West 
is encouraging, dealers find demand rather dull, this at- 
tributed largely to the scarcity of labor at yards, mills and 
industrial plants. Those working on Government orders 
find the outlook more rosy, but they are, this way, few. 
Little business is done with the interior finish makers. 
There is some inquiry from implement makers, and a 
small but steady trade with the boat builders. Prices 
current this week are: inch, basswood, $72 to $75; red birch, 
$79 to $80; birch sap, $70 to $74; maple, $70 to $75; oak, 
quartered, $115 to $125; oak, plain, $86 to $90. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 23.—A slight improvement in the 
local factory demand is about the only noticeably new 
feature in the hardwood situation. The mills have no 
trouble disposing of their capacity in the way of specials 
and in some cases have been able to make a small in- 
crease in capacity by reason of better labor supply. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—A good volume of lumber is 
moving, tho trade has dropped off since the new schedule 
vf freight rates went into effect. This is a temporary 
condition, it is thought, and is due to the fact that buyers 
laid in large enough supplies to last them for a while. The 
yards have been very busy getting in lumber, which has 
come in more rapidly than usual, and with the shortage of 
lumber it has been hard work to keep ahead of these re- 
ceipts. Oak, ash and maple lead and prices are strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 22.—Outside of orders for hard- 
woods for war industries the hardwood trade has become 
very limited, but the former are so great that the delivery 
of material is a serious problem. The low grade stocks are 
especially in demand, notably for box and packing lumber. 
The upper grades of hardwoods are less active but prices 
are very high and there does not appear to be any surplus 
of any kind. This is especially true of oak and poplar. 
There is considerable call for chestnut, the trade reports. 


Ashland, Ky., July 22.—The demand for oak boards is 
confined to the low grades, altho a considerable demand 
for quartered oak in both red and white is springing up. 
Timbers continue in heavy demand, switch ties being un- 
usually active. Black walnut and ash continue in good 
demand, Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 23.—Hemlock remains stiffer than a cat’s 
back and there is no sign of weakening, despite the sum- 
mer weather. The demand appears to be fully up to the 
ability of the northern manufacturers to fill and comes 
mostly from eastern territory, which has been the chief 
market for some time now. Prices are strong. 


New York, July 23.—With so much of the Pennsylvania 
output taken over by the Government little stock is avail- 
able for outside shipment. The $27 mill base seems to be 
working satisfactorily, and with no restriction yet on com- 
mercial sales some fancy prices have been paid for quick 
Shipment, but it comes from small isolated mills, Sub- 

, Urban retailers are busy with alteration work. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—The hemlock situation is un- 
changed and the price movement steadily stronger. Every- 
thing in marketable condition is moved as fast as it is 
ready and transportation can be arranged, and the manu- 
facturers seem to expect this tondition to continue all 
summer, whether the Government fixes a maximum price 
schedule or not, 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—Hemlock is scarce, in little de- 
mand, so the market is dull. Tho clipped boards are ob- 
tainable only after diligent search and in small quanti- 
ties, prices are not so firm or high as one might think 
them to be. Some makers ask $40 a thousand, but few are 
the sales at more than $38 and many are a shade below 
this figure. For hemlock frames demand is slight owing 
to small supply and transportation difficulties, and the 
ready substitution of eastern spruce. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—While demand is not so active 
as might be desired, the volume of the trade is fair and is 
stimulated by the shortage existing in other woods. Penn- 
sylvania mills are still out of the market with the bulk of 
their output and this leaves a wide field to the producers 
of Michigan stock. Because of this shortage of ordinary 
stock and of the higher freight rates prices are strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 22.—Mills and the trade generally 
are working out existing contracts for stock and little new 
business is booked, according to the Pittsburgh market 
reports. The larger producers are sold up for some months 
and have practically withdrawn from the market. Govern- 
ment maximum prices rule uniformly and the trade ap- 
pears disposed to take the present conditions without 


protest. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, July 23.-Poplar remains as it has been, a very 
good wood, tho the hot weather may have slackened the 
demand slightly. Prices are strong and mill stocks low. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—Some grades of plain poplar 
continue to show the effects of the increase of unsold 
stocks, but this has not been of sufficient importance to 
affect the general upward trend of the market. It has been 
most noticeable only in the common grades, where the 
bulk of the unsold stocks of June were reported, and is 
confined to No. 1 common and selects and No. 1 common, 
the declines ranging from $3 on 1-inch to $1 on 38-inch. 
Prices also have averaged $1 lower on FAS. These small 
declines have been more than evened by advances of $3 
on almost all the grades of panel and wide No. 1, and in 
all the thicknesses from 5-inch up to 1%-inch. The panel 
and wide stocks of almost all widths showed trifling in- 
creases of unsold stocks in the June report and these seem 
to have been exhausted, the price tendency still being toa 
higher level, altho these stocks now sell from $15 to $20 
higher than at the first of this year. Latest price averages 
on the different widths in the 1l-inch thickness follow: 
18- to 23-inch $106, 20- to 28-inch $108, 18-inch and up 
$118, 24- to 27-inch $116, and 28-inch and up $120. Dimen- 
sion material also is higher in the upper widths, advances 
of $3 being reported on 10- to 14-inch in the 1-inch thick- 
ness of No. 1 common, and from $3 to $4 in No. 2 common. 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—Prices continue high, at $100 to 
$102, owing to the general scarcity of this wood and a 
fairly active and steady demand. Demand is stronger for 
the cheaper grades. There is a steady and fair call for 
heavy crating work. For certain high grade specialty 
instrument boxes, and for munitions boxes, the demand 
is fair. For interior finish there is no demand now. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—Most grades of poplar are in 
pretty good demand, while the supplies are not large. 
Vehicle concerns continue to be busy and to take a good 
amount of lumber. Everything available for crating moves 
rapidly and such stocks are well cleaned up. Outlook for 
business in this line is considered good. Prices have been 
advanced lately because of the higher freight rates. 


Ashland, Ky., July 22.—Active demand is reported for 
all grades of poplar with the demand for inch first and 
seconds heavier than the supply. Mills along the river 
have about cut out their supply of logs for this season. 
Prices are firm, 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 23.—Fir is undergoing a summertime 
slackening and not much in the way of good business is 
expected until at least the middle of August. The mills 
report a good trade tho, due mostly to existing war orders. 
The feeling prevails that heavy orders are still to come, 
which will keep the attention of the mills riveted on Gov- 
ernment requirements. However, there will be enough 
lumber to dispose of thru this market if the demand im- 
proves later on, which is confidently expected, 


Tacoma, Wash., July 20.—Fir lumber is active and prices 
are firm. Shipments have been large and cars are reported 
by the mills as coming along better than had been ex- 
pected. Orders for local building operations continue 
large. Stocks are getting low. The mills are all busy. 


Portland, Ore., July 20.—The volume of business in fir is 
only fair and prices may be regarded as a little weaker, 
due to the delay in the placing of the large Government 
order, but as soon as it is ordered distributed the mills 
will again be well filled with business. Operations are 
being expedited in both logging camps and mills. 


Seattle, Wash., July 20.—While stocks of both upper 
grades and common are low at the fir mills they are re- 
garded as ample for immediate requirements of yard 
business. There are unmistakable signs of a car shortage. 
Mills are showing anxiety to anticipate it by shipping now. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 23.—Government prices prevail 
generally, tho some manufacturers offer dimension in 
straight cars at $2 off the list. Some mills that have 
been out of the market for some time have come back with 
the distribution of the new list, but are not seeking busi- 
ness. They are taking care of old customers as far as pos- 
sible. Stock is in slightly better supply now, some offices 
report, but the demand is said to be smaller than ever 
known here. Other mills report their yards are stripped 
down to the ground and that they are giving preference 
to old customers for the present. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 23.—Dealers are catering 
to a strong demand. They are experiencing difficulty in 
filling orders for prompt delivery on account of the light 
supplies in the eastern yards. Discount sheet No. 28, the 
Jovernment maximum, is being closely adhered to. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 23.—There is no change with western pines 
in this market. Midsummer is unseasonable for lumber 
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Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties : 
Finish Tank Stock 
Siding Silo Stock 
Thick Clear Finished Tanks 
Flitches Mill Work 








C= The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago. | 











A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
all orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, Yards, Gen’! Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 
THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 











American Trading 
Company 244 California St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
For more than thirty years we have been 
supplying the needs of exacting users of 


California 
White and Sugar Pine 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Special Inducements to Out-of-Town Guests 
during the period of the War. 

Center of business on Grand Circus Park. TakeWoodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
Absolutely Fireproof —600 OUTSIDE ROOMS —All absolutely Quiet. 
$1.50 up single, $3.00 up double. 

Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Entertai Excellent 
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Michigan Boulevard and 13th St. 
goo Rooms—European Plan 
Room with detached shower, $1.00 a day 
Room with private bath, $1.50 to $2.50 @ day 
Two persons, $2 to $5 a day 
In close proximit) to “The Loop,” Chicago's busi- 
ness, shopping, and theatre district, 
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Page & Jones, Motile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, **‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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B k of P homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 
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and Building Construction 3*%0; iso fhe various pane des 
ruction. £00) cr the retaller 

to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 
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movement and even if conditions locally were different the 


mills are not in any position to cater to this market. 
Business has been unsatisfactory for that reason for many 
months and will likely continue so. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 23.—The generally increased’ 
prices are in effect here. Boards are in heavy demand, 
but are limited in supply. Shop stuff also is in fair de- 
mand, but outside of that there is little call for other items 
on the list. Limited stocks at the mills make it hard to 
place what business there is in the market. 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—Prices are firm, tho business is 
of no more than moderate volume, hampered railroad 
transportation affecting the trade largely with other fac- 
tors. Current quotations are: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 
$134; 5/2, 6/2, $149; 8/2, $159; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 
5/2, 6/2, $140; fine common, 4/4, $90; 5/4 to 8/4, $105; barn 
boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $59; 6-8-inch, $62; 10-inch, $65; 


12-inch, $68. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 23.—What demand exists is almost strictly 
industrial, tho general business is expected to be good as 
soon as buying once opens up, which will likely be about 
the middle of August. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., July 20.—Continued firmness char- 
acterizes the market, with an excellent demand for special 
cuttings from a variety of sources. The mills now pay 
less attention to yard stock and make great efforts to fill 
orders for specials. The scarcity of labor grows more 
serious and there is said to be a possibility of some of the 
smaller mills having to shut down unless more help can be 
secured. Plenty of cars are available and good shipments 
of remanufactured redwood are being made to territory 
not affected by the embargoes on railroads east of Chicago. 
There is a big demand for redwood ties:and some ex- 
port shipments are being made. Inquiries for rough clear 
continue to come from Australia. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 23.—An advance of $1 has been 
put into effect here on siding. Just now, however, there is 
only a slight demand for that item and not much of a 
call for any item in the redwood list. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 23.—Local distributers say that since the 
trade is now entirely on the Government price basis as far 
as maximum prices are concerned, conditions already are 
more stabilized. As to inquiry, the betterment is with 
the lineyard concerns, which seem willing to go ahead and 
place a good volume of business at the Government fixed 
prices. Other yards, especially the city yards, are still 
inactive as far as demand is concerned. There is some 
industrial buying, but on a whole the trade is quiet. 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the sections 


indicated : 
Jack- Hat- Kan- 
son- tics- Aleav- sas 
ville, burg, andria, City, 
Fla. Miss. La. Mo. 
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Other lengths.. .:.. 33.00 33.00 33.00 
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SR i psa so aesee sak ---- 285.28 28.58 24.00 
BM swag Gs do 36.6950 2 eee. 25.25 25.78 25.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
LASS SARs sees. EOD sacs: pleD 
1 BE RG Ss OS SR oy a ogee CID siete  waeeD 
SHIPLAP— 
nO; 2, 2S 8" ,:43 oe 46". 65. peatgio oss0 80:50 81200 
Other lengths... .... 380.50 30.63 31.00 
3x10", 13640". ..60 5 eked ccens isie.s, ORDO 
Other lengths... .... 380.50 30.00 30.75 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
SM Gens 55) iano eas cose Bo00 2581 26:75 
MD its va cores 303 Ses sores Sate --.. 25.50 26.387 26.25 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
BIB oo veo cas 6 04-34 oes 22.50 22:00 22.00 
ORI” oo asco s63 bis es ++. 22.50 22.00 22.00 
Grooved Roorinc— 
No. 1, 1x10”, lgths. other than 
SA AAS ee ee sins aes sine SBOBO 
DIMENSION, S18S1E— 
Cpe [Re ae dae |) a --- 25.50 25.50 
pipe aielaeatn’s siarece oos- 28.60 23.75 
OS soa eee 9 bs -.+- 28.00 23.50 23.50 
LE. Fe ae shatete eoee 20.50 25.50 
oe | | a ae ae eee 23.00 23.00 
A hs o.re volig! ease tess 22.75 22.00 22.00 
SSE ee 23.75 22.00 22.50 
Bde 2D". so. 0s 25.75 23.00 23. 
4 Ga LE. |, Sa ree --+- 25.00 25.25 
Se Saas aitas ass 23.50 23.00 23.25 
MDT ipo Sece%s'9.a onevere 23.50 23.00 24.00 
DIO. os: sins ---- 27.00 25.00 25.00 
(CL OaE | LOA apse eye eres 20.50 25.50 
ESR .e+- 238.50 23.50 23.50 
BUD is oo isp'e % aise -ee- 28.50 23.50 . 23.50 
LD a a precale veces 2000 , 20.50 
BENE Oe. cick seen es Resor ee. re 
Ue oia%s o's bfiverans see 27.00 25.50 26.75 
-.+. 27.00 25.50 25.60 


18 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 
12 





2x 6”, 21.50 21.50 21.5 
20.50 20.50 20.50 
21.25 20.50 20.75 
1 23.50 21.50 21.50 
7 ee | Se 24.50 23.50 23.50 
Le 21.50 21.50 21.50 
Bis 5 oie's:4 6:3 94:0 25.25 21.50 21.00 
2B 2D" 6000s -.+. 25.75 23.50 23.50 
SMD 5 RID ois v0 5 W'0'(0'caiioi.si0 16 ..+. 23.25 24.00 24.50 
Be? cc vcs scsce sees ‘Mae! RIO” os.c: 
BD ns wince .0. 0:6 9:52 22.75 22.00 22.50 
BS We 20" 6 5.s:54'e .... 24.00 24.00 24.25 
46 SUAS: | Lee en rr es .... 26.50 25.50 25.50 
BS wie wiais wie reten .... 25.50 24.00 24.75 
LSS ore ..+. 25.50 24.00 25.00 
98. 20" 60.00% toss 2000 200 20,00 
No: 3, 224 10.92"... ais.aieie'e cons BEOD Gces BZD 


LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
oe, Spee S48, 20’ & under: 





9. 31.25 
‘ 81.25 
ser eee 
BaD aes.” ean 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
Bee ea aan $a os wo wes Seen. wsee “ese 
ERT ea wins wise sous oe 5 60: guepe, Gee 
1 TS a a ener tren eae: GOIEED Suu. suse 
PLASTER LATH— 
iS I ett ence eee ate SiOD v0.0: 3.65 
OE eM 6 oS cn ce eciasie ie 450-4800 en BGO e890 2.65 
Byrkit LATH— 
EOS Qe Leer ee eee re snes ‘ 18.75 
OS Le | a re ee . 20.50 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
INI 058s core 0 ca 19:0 0.06008 Secete seine, BOOO aes 
COCO ES HE US Eo ae ee astee Gee ays nae 
Reta a aus ors dne ceca “EEGOD Sires eves 
LECT Ue tLe Sea eee ee. 
5’ and multiples...... pt ee) eee 
REMI oss 0 6.6 6.6.65 -010°8 27.00 250 S650 


No. 2 
Car DECcKING— 
POR BR ae Re CORE CS 2! | a res --e- 29.00 26,00 
No. 1, 2% to 3”,9,10,18o0r20’ .... cae De eases 
Car SILLS, S4S— 
OMY eins cvs sia ous ap hs Ale iele ate oaee) ED cava lose 


Kansas City, Mo., July 23.—More or less confusion over 
the new Government prices has resulted in varying quota- 
tions on some items, such as shiplap. Some offices do not 
figure on specified lengths and others do, while there also 
are differences on arriving at delivered prices. However, 
business is not large enough for the matter to be serious. 
Some manufacturers say that stocks are getting worse in- 
stead of better. None of them has balanced assortments 
and in cases they are clear out of popular items. Boards 
are hardest to get. The week shows some little improve- 
ment in demand over the previous week and the total vol- 
ume of business is very small. Yard sale in this immediate 
vicinity has picked up somewhat in expectation probably 
of a little more building activity. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 23.—Because their status is still 
undefined wholesalers still hold off buying, and those who 
have transit cars to offer report that their sale is slow. 
In instances a stimulus is given to some items by quota- 
tions under the Government price. Representatives of the 
mills find trade slow. Reports from mills are that stocks 
are still badly broken, and they are not taking on much 
new business outside of Government orders. Trade in St. 
Louis yards shows some improvement. 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—Dealers in southern longleaf 
yellow pine find business none too brisk. Prices are 
weakly inclined, trade is so slack. For partition and floor- 
ing the call from the retailers continues discouragingly 
small, owing to the continued practical absence of house 
construction work. Prices remain fairly firm only for No. 
2 common and demand for it is far from good. 


New Orleans, La., July 22.—Shipments and production 
are both reported improved, car supply being somewhat 
easier for the moment at least, and the mills being able to 
get some additional labor supply from the farms for the 
time being. Bookings, however, have shown a tendency to 
decrease, due in part to seasonal conditions and in part to 
unsettlement and uncertainty about price conditions. Man- 
afacturers do not seem to be worried, however, there being 
a big volume of business in sight, and the increase of 
shipments more than offsets the temporary decline in 
accepted orders. Stocks continue more or less broken, 
notably in the lower grades. The outcome of price adjust- 
ment to the new conditions is awaited with interest and is 
widely discussed. 


New York, July 23.—The unsettlement brought about by 
Government price fixing has not yet been removed. It is 
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stated that in several sections production has been heavier 
than new orders. This might account for some quotations 
reaching this market the last few days indicating a willing- 
ness to sell at substantially under the maximum prices 
named by the Government. With a very unsatisfactory 
labor condition at mill points manufacturers are careful 
about selling ahead. 





Baltimore, Md., July 22.—The business of Georgia pine 
dealers is limited by their inability to get lumber in suit- 
able grades. This is due to transportation troubles in the 
region from which the lumber comes, tho a slight improve- 
ment has been manifested. Prices are declared satisfac- 
tory. ; 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—The yellow pine trade is ad- 
justing itself to the new price schedule, digesting the mass 
of figures and trying to make up its mind what it all 
means. The wholesalers are possibly more put out than 
the manufacturers and have been obliged to make another 
trip to Washington. In the meantime the demand for and 
distribution of material for ships, trucks, freight cars and 
essential construction work go on in large volume that 
tests the supply of marketable stocks. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., July 22.—New stocks are not arriving 
with any regularity. There appears to be extreme diffi- 
culty in getting mill shipments on old contracts. New 
business is not discussed much, if at all. Bastern markets 
are still bothered by embargoes and the time does not 
appear to have arrived when the mills and wholesalers can 
get together on prices. Retail yards are not very well sup- 
plied with stocks. Some yards are trying to replenish 
broken stocks but say no success has come to them as yet. 
Prices are held to the Government maximum. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—Difficulties in getting stock from 
the mills still hamper the wholesale trade and the outlook 
for the near future seems poor. Dealers believe that they 
are going to be hampered a good deal during the next sixty 
to ninety days and many of their orders are being retufned, 
since the mills have no stocks available outside of the 
Government needs. Demand is fair, but not up to the 
usual proportions for this season. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, July 23.—Building continues very inactive 
and with so much demand for Government requirements 
and shipping permits so hard to obtain the lot of the 
average distributer does not improve. A fair amount of 
business is taken on the new maximum mill price, but 
there is a most pronounced inclination to move with con- 
siderable caution. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—Very little North Carolina pine 
is obtainable and such is likely to be the case all summer, 
in the opinion of dealers. Almost everything is being 
taken by the Government from the mills and wholesalers 
are determined in some instances not to attempt to do 
much business in the months just ahead. Prices are satis- 


factory to the mills and they hope to accept commercial 
orders a little later. 


Baltimore, Md., July 22.—While receipts of North Caro- 
lina pine are large, quotations are on the whole well main- 
tained. Demand for box grades is best. Improvement is 
shown in the situation by the freer shipments and the 
consequent ease with which deliveries are made, especially 
out of town. 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—Except for a fair call for roof- 
ers from contractors handling large construction work 
here, business is pretty quiet. For partition and flooring 
the call from the retail yards is decidedly poor. But prices 
remain fairly firm, owing to the limited stocks on hand and 
the railroad obstacles in the way of getting more just when 
wanted. In their prices for roofers dealers are inclined 
to be surprisingly considerate, evidently with a view to 
steady and improved trade in them. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 22.—No new feature is reported 
for the week. Demand is of seasonable volume but of war- 
time character, still running heavily to lower grade stock 
for industrial uses. Mill stocks continue much below 
normal volume and considerably broken as to lowers. 
Strong inquiry is reported for crossties and other railway 
material. The mills cutting tupelo report very active call 
for that wood. Upper grade cypress is in quieter demand 
and better supply. Prices all around are reported very 

firm, but unchanged. 





Chicago, July 23.—Business is quiet in the cypress trade, 
due mostly to seasonal inactivity. What business exists is 
almost entirely industrial and goes to the plants that use 
cypress for war requirements. Prices are strong and 
everything indicates a good fall trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 23.—Inquiry has shown consider- 
able improvement the last week, but orders have not de- 
veloped as strongly as might have been expected. Coun- 
try trade has shown a slight improvement and gives prom- 
ise of being very fair later. Mill stocks are reported to 
have improved slightly as orders have been cleared up. 
Prices are firmly held on all items. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 23.—Shipments from St. Louis stocks 
are reported to be fairly satisfactory, the demand being 
about as much as can be well handled with the shortage of 
laborers. Representatives of the mills report trade ex- 
tremely dull. Wholesalers are doing very little and seem to 
show no interest even in “bargains.’”” The market gener- 
ally, except on a very few overstocked items, holds firm. 





New York, July 23.—Little stock reaches the market, 
and while there are rumors of price fixing in this line they 
are indefinite. Some markets report various buyers hold- 
ing off expecting prices to be fixed, but the demand here is 
larger than the supply and some consumers would be glad 
to get the stock at any price if it could be delivered. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—Despite midsummer time and 
Weather the cypress market reveals a stronger demand 
than usual and prices are firm or higher, 1-inch stock be- 
ing quoted on these advances: FAS $4 to $62, selects $2 
to $53, No. 1 shop $4 to $40, No. 1 common $5 to $37, No. 2 
common $5 to $34. Thick stocks have been in such demand 


and are so scarce that prices are higher than ever known 
before: FAS, 2-inch at $78, 3-inch at $100 and 4-inch at 
$110; selects, 2-inch at $63, 3-inch at $86 and 4-inch at 
$96. Better inquiry has developed for barn stuff with 
quotations strong around $44 for No. 1 and $40 for No. 2. 
An even better demand for tank and silo stuff is expected 
later to take care of crops, 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—Inquiry is not so active as a 
few weeks ago and many buyers appear to have stock 
sufficient for their needs for the immediate future. Deliv- 
eries from the mill are made a little more promptly than 
was the case a short time ago and cars now seem to be 
more plentiful. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—Demand is no more than fair, 
but prices remain noticeably firm. Practically little 
cypress is sold for house finish now because of the stag- 
nant building trade, but a fair call is had steadily from 
the industrial plants, tank makers and others. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 23.—Shingle prices show no change this 
week, red cedars being quoted as follows: Clears, $4.55; 
stars, $3.55, Chicago basis. The prices on white cedars are 
as follows: Extras, $4.55; standards, $3.55, and sound butts, 
$2.55. Lath are scarce and firm in price, 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 22.—Wholesalers report that 
their orders are small and few but are ample to take care 
of everything that is shipped this way. Prices are firm 
on the basis of new freight rates and are expected to ad- 
vance owing to higher costs of production. 





Tacoma, Wash., July 20,—Red cedar shingle prices at the 
mills are a little weak, altho demand is fairly good. Clears 
are considerably firmer than stars. Quotations to the 
trade are around $2.40 for stars and $3.25 for clears. 





W. A. HOLT, 


President 


W. L. DEWITT, 
Vice President 
and Manager 


Holt 








has succeeded the 
W. E. Williams Company 


and will continue to manufacture 
high grade Maple and Birch Floor- 
ing, which will be known as 


()conto 
Maple and Birch 


We are in a position to furnish Kiln 
Dried Hardwood lumber; also all 
kinds of building material in mixed 
cars with flooring. 


New and up-to-date 
Factory and Dry Kilns 


Holt Quality and Service 


Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty 
Give Us a Chance to Serve You. 


Holt Hardwood Co. 


Oconto, Wis. 


GEO. H. HOLT, AL. KLASS, 


Treasurer Secretary 
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Uncle Sam Says: 


(U. S. Food Administration Dept.) 


“Take Care of Your Burlap Bags— 
They Must Be Used Again” 


The most satisfactory way to get these bags 
back into service again, is to ship them to 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Highest Prices and Quick, Satisfactory Remittances. 


References: Any Memphis Lumberman. 
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Shingle logs are at $15 and $16 and firm. Cars are plenti- 
ful. Men are very scarce. 


Seattle, Wash., July 20.—With stars for eastern delivery 
at $2.40 and clears at $3.25 a spread of 85 cents between the 


two grades is noted, and that in itself is an abnormal con- 
dition. Usually the variation is about 50 cents. At this 
stage the demand in clear territory has held up better than 


in star territory. Stars are close to bedrock. A few of the 
manufacturers declare that the selling price is now very 
close to cost of production, if not actually below it. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 23.—Demand is small and so are 
shipments, and the market has shown the effect of the 
dull season by weakening 5 cents on last week’s prices. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 22.—-Red cedar shingles are being 
sold in this market for $3.20 for clears and $2.30 for stars, 
Pacific coast base. Business is light. 


New Orleans, La., July 22.—Call for cypress shingles 
holds up very well, with mill stocks as depleted and broken 
as before. Shipment of shingles green is being made in 
some cases to accommodate customers, but straight-car 
shipments are reported few and far between. Lath are 
rated seasonably quiet, sales being probably up to the 
seasonal average, but sufficiently moderate in volume to 
permit some accumulation at the mills. Prices are firm 
but, according to local report, unchanged. 

Boston, Mass., July 24.—Light activity in house con- 
struction continues heavily to depress the shingle and 
lath market. Call from the retail yards for lath is not 
great enough to make any marked impression on the 
small enough mill stocks. No improvement seems to be 
in sight. Prices are consequently weak. For 1%-inch 
the general price remains at $4.50; for 14-inch the prices 
are still lower than a week ago, ranging from $4 to $4.10 
Only slightly better is the story of the shingle market; 
very little business is done in them. White cedar extras 
are off again. From some dealers they may be purchased 
for as low as $5. Some handling the best grades will not 
sell unless clears are ordered also. Clears are quoted 
$4.50 to $4.60, the lower being the prevailing price. Extras 
range from $5 to $5.15. Demand for red cedars is dull. 
Prices are uncertain, owing to the new freight rates. Clap- 
boards are still scarce. Trade in them is dull, to speak 
moderately. Quotations range, 4-foot, extras, $56; clears, 
$54. Demand for furring is fairly good, owing to its use 
for crating. Three-inch is very scarce. Two-inch is 
quoted $39 to $40, but $38 to $39 are the usual prices paid. 
For 8-inch $40 is about the selling price, tho some try hard 
to get $41. 


Baltimore, Md., July 22.—The shingle and lath situation 
shows practically no change, tho a prospective demand for 
lath is in sight from extensive construction operations just 
outside the city. The range of values remains firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 23.—An active demand has 
characterized the market during the last week or two. 
There seems to be more of a disposition to order early for 
fall deliveries than heretofore, consumers believing that 
they will avoid delays that will come with the heavy move- 
ment of grain and other commodities later in the season. 
Coast shingles are in fair supply and are quoted at $4.76 
for ordinary clears and $3.89 for stars, local basis. 


BOX BOARDS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—Demand has been well main- 
tained, but the price lists show to some extent the effect 
of the heavy increase of stocks that followed the rapid 
advance of quotations that was made earlier in the sea- 
son, when the demand for this material became so great. 
Gum and cottonwood have lost their price gains of a 
month ago, cottonwood being down $5 to $65 for 13- to 17- 
inch and $55 for 9- to 12-inch and gum down $5 and $3 to 
$55 and $47 for the respective widths mentioned. Magnolia 
is unchanged at $58 for the 18- to 17-inch. The only woods 
that have held their own on such stocks are poplar, which 
is unchanged, and basswood, which is unchanged on the 
9- to 12-inch and $5 higher at $95 for the 18- to 17-inch 
widths. On this quotation basswood has passed poplar 
for the first time by the amount of its latest advance. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—Demand for fruit barrels is not 
heavy and growers of apples complain a good deal as to 
prices, which range from 85 to 90 cents. Even at such 
prices there is not much profit for the cooper, who as a 
rule must pay spot cash for his stock. Everything in 
cooperage is at an unusually high figure, with a prospect 
of going still higher before the fruit season is over, 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., July 24.—Prices remain firm in spite of 
the fact that demand is not now so good as it was a 
month ago. Inch pine round edge is quoted at $37. 





BANKRUPTCY SALE—500 ACRES HARDWOOD 
AND YELLOW PINE 
Along National Highway, Flint District, Allegheny County, 


Maryland. Well timbered ; near railroad. 
Public sale Aug. 12, 1918, 11 a. m., corner Baltimore and 
Liberty Streets, Cumberland, Md. 
Trustee at Windsor Hotel, Cumberland, Aug. 10 and 11 to 
show tract. CHARLES L. GLASE, Oley, Pa., 
Trustee, Henry H. Fry, Bankrupt. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 


In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary lenjth make one 
e. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
eo except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the srder. No 
extra charge for copies o gd co:taining ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED—GOOD MAN IN LUMBER SHIPPING 


Office, age 25 to 40. Must have lumber experience and be 
exempt from military service. Good salary for the right 
party. Answer giving experience and references: 

Address “C, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
For steady work in New York City, familiar with National 
rules. HUDDLESTON MARSH MAHOGANY CO., 

847 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD GRADER 
For grading at mill chute. Mill located in large, healthy, 
southern city. Must be especially familiar with Poplar, 
and stout enough to handle 75,000 to 100,000 ft. a day. Give 
in first letter experience, references and salary expected. 
Address “C. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-STEAM LOADER MAN 
Accustomed to McGiffert Loaders. Steady position, good 
salary. Send reference with application. 

Address “C, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOR OPERATION IN 
Northern New Mexico, thoroly experienced woods foreman or 
logging superintendent. One familiar with logging operations 
in rough country. Timber, western pine and Douglas fir. 
Equipment, horses, log wagons, sleighs, bummers etc. No 
steam equipment. Sawmill 60,000 capacity. Elevation 8,000 
to 9,000 feet. Permanent position for right man. Address, 
stating experience, references and salary wanted, 

“B, 12,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LOGGING FOREMAN 
Active, experienced man to take charge of railroad logging 
Hemlock and Hardwood timber, Northeastern Wisconsin, cut- 
ting about one million feet per month with Cedar products 
etc. State experience and salary wanted. 
Address “C. 87," care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 

First class circular push feed sawyer and first class filer for 
circular mill slabbing for gang and to file all the round saws. 
When applying state age, experience and wages wanted. None 
but experienced, responsible men need apply. We have a 
modern mill and want modern men who take an interest in 
their work and can make good lumber. Family men pre- 
ferred, Apply to “NIPIGON,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ONE RELIABLE STATIONARY 
Engineer and two firemen for sawmill. Apply, stating wages 
wanted, experience and other particulars, to 

“NIPAWIN,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN 
To take full charge of Sash and Door Department. Must 
be up to date on both Stock and Special work. Located in 
Florida and the largest plant in the South. State salary ex- 
pected. Address “C, 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SKIDDER FOREMAN 
For four line Clyde horse rehaul skidder. 
Loader man for McGiffort swing boom log loader, handling 
60 ft, logs. Address ‘“C. 12,’’ care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THER RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
assen County, Calif. 


WANTED—FOR SAW MILL 
In Northern New Mexico several competent timber cutters, 
log-team drivers, cant-hook men and top loaders. Wages 
$3.75 to $4.50 per ten-hour day. Address, stating experience 
and references “C. 9,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A REALLY CAPABLE YARD MANAGER 
Wanted for large yard in western South Dakota. Must be a 
thoro salesman and able to handle both customers and com- 
petitors tactfully. Don’t apply unless you are a really broad- 
gauge, capable man of unquestionable standing and integrity. 

tate volume of business you have handled, salary expected 
and give full particulars, references etc. in first letter. 
ddress “B. 5,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GENERAL ASSISTANT LARGE RETAIL YARD 
With planing mill attached. City 300,000. One who is 
familiar with the selling and who can interest himself enough 
to see that any orders he takes are properly filled. Must be 









































errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and | familiar with prices and products in the larger trade. Give 
full particulars, \ experience. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. ddress “B. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR BURLAP BAGS 
See advertisement of BOSWORTH BAG CO. on page 75. 


WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of Smet. 
THRED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
828 W. 87th St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—600 SECOND HAND 
Northern & Western Cedar Poles, 22 ft. and 25 ft. cut down 
from longer lengths. Good condition. T. R. HARBRER, P. A., 
Kansas City Light & Power Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—1 PAIR SECOND-HAND 
Mitre Mortise gears, pitch of teeth 214” or 2%”, 8” face with 
bore not less than 2 Rats Also 1 set of 18 five rollers with 
drive. CROCKER CHAIR COMPANY, Antigo, Wisconsin. 














WANTED—COMPETENT COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Straight Salary or salary and interest in. profits to the 
right man. Send references with application. 
dress “C, 6,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 


' A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 

mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
paid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill, 
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For Jobbing Planing Mill. Write giving particulars to 
THE SUPERIOR LUMBER & MILL CO., Albuquerque, N. M. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For New Mexico yard in town of 3,500 people. Man must have 
had successful experience. Write 
GIBSON-FAW LUMBER CO., Albuquerque, N. M. 


WANTED—MAN WITH WHOLESALE AND 
Retail lumber and millwork selling experience. 
ddress “C, 3,” care AMERI€AN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Wholesale Lumber and Shingles with general office work. 
Good opportunity for right man. 
H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—BY AUG. 10TH OR SOONER 
Machine Foreman for Small Planing Mill. Two matchers, 
Sizer, Outside moulder and Band Resaw. Must keep up the 
machines and make set-ups. State wages wanted, experience 
and references. 

KALISPELL LUMBER CO., Essex, Montana. 


WANTED—STEAM SKIDDER OPERATOR 
Good man to handle logging job in Ontario. Empire Donkey. 
Log loaders and Railroad ready for work. Would like whole 
gang if possible. Good pay or contract work. State fully 
experience, compensation wanted and references. 

ddress “B. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


.__WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SAW MILL 
Stenographer and office assistant. Wither sex. Must be 
good stenographer and ambitious. Give references and full 
information in first letter, in confidence. 
LENOX SAW MILL CoO., 
Peoples Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—OFFICE CLERK 
Monies clerk, benchman and cabinet makers. 
Address “B. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


























WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MAN 
One experienced in handling line of eeneret buildin 
Good salary to right man. 
West Jackson, Miss. 


material, 


Write CENTRAL LUMBER CO., 





WANTED—TWO CABINET MAKERS 
2 Frame Men 

1 Glue Man 

1 Cutter 


1 Wood Turner 
CEDAR RAPIDS SASH & DOOR CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
WANTED—MASTER MECHANIC 


To look after the general upkeep of machinery and equipment 

for large plant having logging operations, sawmills and fac- 

tories. Town of 10,000 ; os living conditions for man with 

pa: yee CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, 
elena, Ark. 


WANTED—GOOD RAYMOND LOG LOADER 
Operator start work in August. Give particulars, experience, 
wages wanted and references. Desirable locality in North. 

Address, “B. 34,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SEVERAL MILLWRIGHTS, SETTERS & 

Carriage riders. Wire or come at once. Can also use millmen, 

woodsmen, piece makers, cordwood choppers etc. Good wages, 

Micki work. I. STEPHENSON CO. TRUSTEBS, Wells, 
chigan. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS OPERATING 
Millwright ¥ $150 per month 














ALLAHATCHIE LUMBER CO., Philipp, Miss. 





WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN. 

A well established Pacific Coast Wholesale Lumber Com- 
pany wants to make sales connections in the following cities: 
Chicago, New York, Buffalo, Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Detroit, and Cleveland. We want 
a live man who is familiar with Douglas Fir and other Pacific 
coast lumber products, or will make sales connections with 
a responsible wholesale or commission concern in any one of 
these cities or within the territory. Reference required from 
individuals. One of the members of the firm will be in these 
cities soon and would be pleased to take the matter up fur- 
ther personally. If interested write to 

“B. 33,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY MEMPHIS HOUSE 
Experienced Hardwood Lumber or Veneer salesmen. Must be 
above draft or in deferred classification. Position permanent. 
Would consider energetic young man, who had good knowl- 
edge of Lumber and experience in Lumber office routine. 

ddress “C, 24,” care AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WESTERN PINE SALESMAN 
For eastern territory. Must be absolutely competent to 
handle factory and yard trade. Strictly reliqble; industrious. 
Good salary to right man. 
Address “C. 25,’’ care AMBRICAN LUMBPRMAN. 


SALESMAN 

We make an unique and liberal offer to good men in any part 
of the country who can find customers for wire rope, engines 
and boilers, hoists and derricks, locomotive and traveling 
cranes, machine tools, generating sets, etc., etc., etc. Salesman 
to find bona-fide customers and we to do the rest on a 50-50 
oot of the net profits. Two references required with first 
etter. ; 
Address “FW, 124,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Hardwood concern in large central western city. In 
answering state experience, salary wanted, etc. 
Address “C. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN FOR 
Indiana and oe Territory. State experience, reference 
and salary expected. 

dress “B. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CITY SALESMAN FOR LARGE RETAIL 
Lumber yard and planing mill. Familiar with lumber and 
should have smattering of plans. 

Address “B. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMEN CALLING ON LUMBER TRADE 
To sell our big profit specialty on commission basis. Get 
started now for fall business. 
THE MONITOR OIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 



































